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Enigma Variations 


1 are clearly storms ahead for the Security Council. 
The Russian request for a sixteen-day postponement of 
the discussion on Persia will raise the first storm, which will 
tage over the thorny question whether such a request is a 
matter of substance, in which the veto operates, or merely of 
procedure. But even if this can be amicably settled, it is only 
the preliminary hurdle. Either next week, or two weeks later, 
Uno is likely for the first time to be confronted with a re- 
calcitrant major power.- As the whole world knows, Uno’s 
machinery is not designed for dealing with differences between 
the Big Three. Are the statesmen for that reason to evade 
the issue? Or should they try and grapple with it? And if 
$0, how. ' 

The last fortnight has been noteworthy for news not only of 
unexpected Russian troop movements: in northern Persia, but 
also of 5 ing in a ion that has tended to blur 


the main outlines of next week’s problem. It is desirable to 
abstract from this. wealth of sound the facts that will have 
& bearing on next week’s meeting. The first of these is that 

ia is still silent.on the.matter of two broken engagements 
that to retire from Manchuria by February 1st and from 


Persia by March 2nd—and that the Red Army is sabre- 
rattling in northern Persia. The’ second is that American 
policy has greatly hardened in the last two weeks. It is Mr 
Byrnes, not Mr Bevin, who is taking the lead in asking questions 
about the Red Army’s movements in Persia and in renewing 
pledges to Teheran of full support in the event of a fresh 
Persian appeal to Uno. 

The outlook for the Security Council meeting therefore hangs 
as has now become usual, upon the motives and methods of 
Russian policy. To all appearances, the aim of this policy is 
security along all frontiers of the Soviet Union, to be sought 
by the old-fashioned imperialist means which Soviet Russia 
once ostentatiously abandoned, and which it must therefore 
now. resume by re-taking the old Czarist strong points. 

There is very little room left for doubt that Russian policy 
goes at least as far as this in its aims. But the methods of 
pursuing it are strangely mixed. One possible method would 
be to act within the framework of Uno by seizing every oppor- 
tunity—and they are not few—of driving a wedge between 
London and Washington and thus preventing a unanimous 
condemnation by the outside world. This seemed for some time 
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‘o be the major Russian tactic. It explains the steady belabour- 
ing of the weaker of the two, London, for its actions in India, 
(indonesia, Egypt, Greece and elsewhere. Hence also a recent 
series of somewhat naive broadcasts, chiefly in English, on the 
yid tradition of Russo-American friendship” and on “ Anglo- 
American conflicts of interest,” and the eagerness with which 
Marshal Stalin in person underlined the complaint of Mr 
Churchill’s American critics that he was trying to drag the 
United States into war. The other possible method would have 
been to abandon any attempt to split the Anglo-Americans 
within Uno and to concentrate on splitting the world against 
them, whether in Uno or outside it. This policy would accept 
the inevitability of an Anglo-Saxon bloc and would build up 
a rival Soviet bloc by absorbing a number of small nations close 
at hand and flattering the nationalist aspirations of others still 
out of reach. Mr Vyshinsky’s conduct at the London sessions 
of the Security Council and the subsequent developments of 
Russian policy in Persia and Manchuria seem to be inspired by 
this second tactic. Thus two contradictory policies are pursued 
at once. The contradiction can be clearly seen in the relative 
emphasis on Manchuria and Persia. If the first policy were 
still the aim, the obvious tactic was to make concessions, 
or at least to appear concessive, in Manchuria and to do so in 
the full light of publicity, and then, when American opinion 
was suitably pleased about this, to move forward in the Middle 
East by the least visible and irritating methods, so that Britain 
would be forced into the role of the importunate alarmist dis- 
turbing the happy dream of Russo-American amity. But in 
fact the almost exact contrary has been done. Soviet diplomacy 
has achieved the miracle of throwing Britain and America 
together, of compelling Mr Byrnes to be firm and of affording 
Mr Bevin the luxury of a back seat. 


* 


In any other country, this confusion of methods would be 
taken as evidence of an unresolved conflict of view between two 
schools of thought at the seat of power. And so it may be in 
Russia. A country’s foreign policy is imescapably conditioned 
by its domestic policy. In the three foregoing numbers of 
_The Economist a series of articles or “Russia in 1946” has 
described the domestic scene—a picture of the wreck of three 
five-year plans, of industrial and agricultural ruin all over 
western Russia, and of peasants who need to be urged and 
threatened if the collective system is not to be further impaired 
by lack of effort. Every piece of internal evidence available 
points to the fact that the Russian civilian is tired of war and 
needs time to recover from prodigious blood letting and devasta- 
tion. The proceedings of the current Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union go to confirm this view. 


Such is the short-term outlook and the one on the surface. 
To stress it is not to argue that it will govern the longer trend 
of Soviet policy. In the longer run the possibility of the emer- 
gence of a Bonapartist element cannot be ignored. For instance, 
if in the next few years. Russian internal economy were to 
encounter difficulties and to become bogged down, dangerous 
social and political pressures might accumulate and explode. 
The continuance of an unduly low standard of living, or exces- 
sive delays and formidable hitches in the reconstruction of the 
devastated lands, might create such a situation. The lustre of 
victory and the misery of daily life might offer a contrast so 
sharp as to throw the national judgment out of balance. 


If these circumstances were to arise the relation of army to 
party would become more important than it is now. This sub- 
ject was dealt with in the first of the three preceding articles on 
Russia. It was there made clear that, at present, no differences 
between the two have been explicitly stated, that the Russian 
chiefs of staff have. not been free to formulate their own 
policies, and that there is, outwardly, at least, a complete 
uniformity of view about the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
same article set forth much recent evidence of the Party’s cam- 
paign for recapturing the public veneration which was of neces- 
sity deflected from Commissars on to Generals during the years 
of battle. The party has never, in the years since Stalin took 
over, been geared to the idea either of ideological or physi- 
cal expansion abroad. Stalin’s doctririe of “Socialism in one 
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country ” was designed to reconcile it to abandonment of the 
Leninist and Trotskyist idea of world revolution, and to sett; 
down to a long prospect of peaceful coexistence of socialism and 
capitalism in the world. That that doctrine is now, once mote, 
to the fore suggests that Marshal Stalin intends the party t 
remain a moderating factor in the balance of influences which 
shape Soviet foreign policy. But this balance between army 
and party may not be permanent. The army is still an untried 
factor in Soviet politics ; it has not yet spoken above a whisper. 
But its influence cannot be expected to be one of moderation. 
Nationalism, pan-Slavism, martial glory, pride of victory and 
confidence in its capacity for conquest are the most strikin 
features of its outlook. Given social discontent inside Russia, 
or, indeed, a European vacuum born of social rot and economic 
decay from the Elbe to the Channel, it might seek a chance io 
try its strength. 

The hypotheses here set out are nof*o be taken as a very 
confident reading of the enigma. They are no more than 4 
possible explanation of very puzzling and often contradictory 
facts. The explanation involves two schools of thought in the 
Kremlin, not necessarily crystallised into opposing parties, and 
still less to be labelled the views of Party and Army respec- 
tively. They may be no more than alternating moods in on 
man’s mind. The dominant policy is still fairly certainly one 
of seeking peace and security in order to pursue the ideal of 
“Socialism in one country.” But there is an opposing trend, 
born partly of suspicion and fear of the capitalist world, partly 
of a consciousness of strength and the cynical desire to exploit 
it. Neither party nor army is averse to seeing what can bk 
picked up by a little old-fashioned sabre-rattling. Such a policy 
provides common ground for both schools of thought. It meets 
the aspirations of both and offends the scruples of neither. As 
Mr Churchill put it, the Russians do not want war, they want 
the fruits of war. A dictatorship, exercising the powers of 
censorship over its own public opinion, always has an enormous 
advantage over democracies in any war of nerves. The American 
and British publics can always be made much more frightened 
than the Russian public is ever allowed to become. 


* 


What, in this context, is the right course for Russia’s majo: 
allies—if that formal description can still be applied? It is. 
of course, possible that in the brief interval between the writing 
and the printing of this article some major change may have 
occurred. For instance, Russian pressure on the Persians to 
sign an agreement, and to like it, may prove strong enough 10 
break the bold and justifiable stand hitherto taken by M. 
Qawam, and the Security Council may face a fait accompl. 
Or Moscow may regret the error which has forced the United 
States into championship of a Middle Eastern cause, and maj 
offer a part withdrawal. It is also possible that the Russians 
may produce resounding counter-charges against Persia or by 
delaying tactics endeavour to exhaust the Security Council’ 
interest inthe matter. Their representative, Mr Gromyko, is 
past master at referring matters back to Moscow. But if the 
situation remains as it stands, the members of the Council wil 
have some difficult decisions to make. If they find some means 
of passing adverse judgment on Russia they run the risk of 3 
Russian resignation. But if, under cover of some face-savilg 
formula, they let the Russians have their way in Persia, they 
confess their futility and declare the bankruptcy of Uno. Its 
a painful dilemma, and until it is reached the hope must & 
cherished that the Russians will not insist on playing the gait 
out to the bitter end. But if the choice has to be made, it ca? 
only fall one way. To subordinate both international law at 
legitimate national interests to an implied threat of resignatie 
would be to convert Uno into an instrument of blackmail. 

But a vote, whatever its result, is not an end in itself. 
action can the voters take to mark their disapproval, or to st) 
Russian policy? Physical action taken in the name of Uno* 
ruled out by the veto. The United States is unlikely to do mot 
than withhold recognition from a Persian Government set UP 
at Russian bidding. And will Russia care? The plain fact ® 
that the Russians can afford to frighten and bully the 
states on their perimeter because they can offset the drawba 
of this policy by their ability to recruit substantial pro-Russ™ 
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rarties in these countries as the champions of a crusade against 
economic, social and political inequality. Here is their strongest 
suit in the Middie East. 

As fur as Great Britain is concerned, the Persian dispute is 
not merely a test case for Uno. It is important for its own sake. 
So long as anything less than perfect amity prevails on earth, 
neither Russia nor Britain can afford to let the other dominate 
the whol of Persia. Both countries’ oil interests are involved, 
and the appearance of Russian forces on the Persian Gulf would 
be as alarming to London as a British force on the Caspian 
would be to Moscow. Nor is America wholly disinterested if 
the oil of Arabia is as necessary to it as Mr Ickes has often 
declared. The ideal solution is a mutual policy of hands off, 
and it was this which, it was hoped, had been achieved by the 
Treaty of 1942. 

It may not be too late to return to this basis. The statesmen 
who meet next week must try to do so, but, if they fail the only 
possible solution would seem to be a temporary reoccupation 
of South Persia by one or both of the other members of the 
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Big Three, coupled with a declaration of their intention to 
withdraw pari passu with Russia. It is of course possible that 
the resultant situation would crystallise into the old imperialist 
agreement of 1907, with the open recognition of spheres of 
interest and a no man’s land of Persian independence in be- 
tween. Unhappy and unwilling Persians might benefit, physic- 
ally, if in the process both occupiers were to compete for 
their good will by competitive projects for their social 
welfare. 

But because a solution could be fcund along these lines 
within the framework of old-fashioned imperialism, it does not 
in the least follow that it can be squared with the principles of 
Uno. The question that the statesmen will, in all probability, 
have to decide in the next few weeks is whether they prefer to 
restore an equilibrium between the interests of the Great Powers 
at the cost of re-saddling a member state with foreign garrisons, 
or whether they prefer to leave a breach unhealed. Only 
Marshal Stalin can avoid this choice; and he is not the 
relenting kind. 


The Mission to India 


AST Friday’s debate on India, which developed into a 

chorus of parting good wishes to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr A. V. Alexander, was one of the 
most responsible and statesmanlike yet conducted by this Parlia- 
ment. It has a chance to be looked back upon as a turning point 
in British policy towards India—that is, if all goes well and the 
Cabinet Mission returns with India’s future constitution, in its 
broad outlines, agreed and settled. Never before had British 
political leaders protested so openly, so clearly and in such 
unison their determination to see India freed from British 
rule in the immediate future. But future historians will be 
wrong if they conclude that any new substance was added during 
the debate to the policy of the British Government or the 
intentions of the British public. Not only had the Cabinet 
Mission already been announced and explained, but every assur- 
ance declared by the Prime Minister had been most clearly 
made! by members of this and previous Governments many 
times before. Notwithstanding Mr Nehru’s repeated misgivings 
on the subject, there has—at least in the past year—never been 
any question of limiting Indian independence even to self- 
governing membership in the British Commonwealth. As Mr 
Butler, speaking for the Opposition, pointed out, this was made 
clear by Mr Amery when he was Secretary of State in June, 
1945. What was new was not the substance of the Government’s 
declarations, but the tone ; and the reception of Mr Attlee’s 
speech in India itself is ample justification for the repeated criti- 
cisms of Mr Amery’s unfortunate choice of words*to clothe a 
very liberal policy. Friday’s debate has undermined many of 
the remaining doubts of British sincerity 


However, if the policy is still the same, both the approach and 
the circumstances in which it is made are new. The alterna- 
tives have been narrowed down since Sir Stafford Cripps’s last 
visit to India four years ago. They are closer to practical pro- 
posals now than the apocalyptic visions of those days. More- 
over, the end of the war has enabled the time-table to be speeded 
up. Whatever is decided upon now can be implemented at 
once ; there is no need for the preliminary canter of an Interim 
Executive Council, as was proposed at Simla last year. No 
previous effort, too, has carried the full dignity of a Cabinet-in- 
miniature, embodied in three men who represent, not only 
experience of Indian problems, but also the broader economic 
and military responsibilities of the British Cabinet. Finally, as 
the last of a succession of unavailing attempts to solve Indian 
political problems, this Cabinet Mission is going out with a new 
and almost exasperated determination to finish the business. 

This determination, backed by Parliamentary and public 
good will—not to mention the prayers of a half-score of bishops 
—has stirred up some embers of optimism about a problem that 
was coming to be regarded as almost hopeless. There is a 
sanguine atmosphere in official quarters that is not wholly the 
bravado of desperation. But it is not very easy to discover 
any really firm basis for confidence in the outcome. Everybody 
hopes, but nobody knows whether to believe, that this time it 
will be different. 

The deciding factor is whether the attitude of either of the 
two leading Indian parties has changed sufficiently in the last 
year to permit of hope that the deadlock which broke the Simla 
Conference will not be repeated. The Moslem League, at that 
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time, refused to join m constituting a Provisional Government 
unless the principle of Pakistan, of complete Moslem separation, 
were conceded in advance ; Congress refused to co so if it were. 
Afterwaids, the Viceroy put off further attempts to reach a 
constitutional settlement for free India until elections had been 
held to show where the parties stood in public favour. During 
the whole of the protracted election campaign, lasting nearly 
six months, both sides simplified their claims to the uttermost 
extreme ard used the most uncompromising language in ¢ex- 
pounding them. The amount of poison, both inter-racial and 
anti-British, injected into Indian politics, particularly from the 
Congress side, was enough to make civil war seem not impos- 
sible and an agreed solution quite out of the question. 

Perhaps it requires something more than hard realism to 
believe that the atmosphere of conflict and impending catastro- 
phe is any less black than it has been. Nevertheless, there are 
one or two signs of slackening tension, though it may require 
the eye of faith to find them. The end of the election cam- 
paigns is one of these; no politician, in any country, is ever 
quite sane upon the hustings. The pressure of events, particu- 
larly the threat of famine and the experience of uncontrolled 
rioting, is having a sobering effect. And if there is any disposi- 
tion to moderation, it will be encouraged by the election results 
themselves, incomplete though they are. Both Congress and 
the Moslem League have been confirmed as the leaders 
of their respective communities. Congress has increased 
its hold on seats that are not allocated to particular 
communities, and the League, though its hopes were 
necessarily restricted to the Moslem seats, has increased its 
total. But neither one has so far derived encouragement for an 
extreme stand on the great issue of Pakistan. Congress can 
no longer claim that it represents the Moslems better than Mr 
Jinnah dees. And it is significant that the League has done 
much better in the Provinces where Moslems are in a minority 
or about equal to the Hindus—that is, in the Provinces, like 
Assam, where the Moslems are in the front line—than it has in 
the Moslem Provinces themselves, which would have to form 
the core of any separate Moslem state. Clearly, the Moslem 
League cannot be overborne. But it is apparent that 
Pakistan in its fullest form—the complete independence 
of the Moslem Provinces—would cut Mr Jinnah off from his 
strongest supporters and leave him with many dissidents in his 
own territory. If Congress can now bring itself to offer a wide 
degree of Moslem autonomy within an all-India framework, 
Mr Jinnah might find it advisable to climb down a little. 

On the Congress side, the tone has recently been a trifle less 
sharp. No one could have been a more downright extre- 
mist than Pandit Nehru during the elections. But in talk- 
ing to newspaper correspondents after Friday’s debate, 
he has actually admitted that Congress could not hope 
to control a rebellious Moslem minority in a united India and 
that Congress is prepared to see a division of authority greater 
than that between the centre and the Provinces contemplated 
in the Act of 1935. And if the rest of the Congress leaders 
are in agreement with Pandit Nehru, the chances of success are 
immeasurably greater than they were at the Simla negotiations 
last year. 

It would be rash to say with any confidence that counsels of 
moderation are now uppermost. Mr Gandhi, it is believed, is 
strongly in favour of peaceful settlement, but he is now the 
religious seer rather than the political prophet of former days. 
Mr. Rajagopalachari, of whom little has been heard recently, has 
long been known to admit the impossibility of forcing Moslem 
co-operation in a Hindu-dominated India, and Dr Azad, the 
President of Congress, also seems to be in a more conciliatory 
mood. But there are others, such as Mr Patel, still talking the 
language of extremism. These differences of opinion within the 
ranks of the party, however, may not necessarily be a hindrance 
to rapid settlement. So far, none of the cracks in Congress 
unity has shown clearly enough to weaken substantially the 
public influence and power of the party. But the market is 
probab'y at its peak. Congress leaders, whatever their differ- 
ences, are probably well aware of it. They are perhaps becom- 
ing a little frightened by the economic and social pressures 
that are piling up in India and doubtful of their ability to hold 
together for long a party that ranges from millionaires to Com- 
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munists. If so, they will be anxious to cash in while they can 
It is possible that Congress no longer sees more advantage {o, 
itself in preserving its grievances than in reaching a settiemey; 

This, undoubtedly, is looking on the bright s.de. Even wis; 
a general will to agreement, there are a thousand bristling dith. 
culties which will require the mos. delicate statesmanship—, 
all sides—to overcome. There is even a very real danger tha; 
absorbed in the complexities of the Pakistan problem, th. 
British negotiators are in danger of ignoring some of the lesse; 
but still knotty problems arising out of the transfer o 
sovereignty. Settlement of not a few of them—such as the 
leadership of the Indian Army or the future of the Indiay 
Civil Service—will certainly be necessary before there js , 
transfer of power, and willingness to talk about the detajjs 
could contribute in a very real way to convincing Indians of 
British sincerity and impressing on them the paramount need 
to agree on the purely constitutional questions as a necessiry 
preliminary. , 

But the Pakistan issue still lies at the centre of the problem 
and the Cabinet Mission will succeed a: fail on this. It would 
be foolish, in such a complicated and delicate matter, to be 
dogmatic about the solution. But the limits of a solution have 
become clearer in the last few years. The Moslem demand fo; 
Pakistan is strong enough to require the creation of some organ 
of Moslem self-government more compact and powerful than 
the autonomous Provincial Governments of the 1935 Act. On 
the other hand, the case for a complete partition of India has 
not been made out and is steadily being disproved by the hard 
facts of economics and strategy. Somewhere between these 
limits the solution will have to be found—either the segregation 
of the Provinces into two groups befor. they federate into the 
All-India Government, or else the creation of two federations 
linked at the top by an All-India Government constituted on 
a treaty basis rather than by majority election. It is not wholly 
impossible that both parties might be brought to agiee to some- 
thing on these lines. 

The agreement, however, will have to be achieved. It will 
not be spontaneous. The notion that it is possible for the 
British to stand aside and hope that Hindu and Moslem leaders 
will come to an agreement with no more help or pressure than 
a fatherly presidential eye on their deliberations has been 100 
often disproved. The leaders of both parties have for so long 
been used to pressing their claims on the British Governmeni 
against each other that the habit of negotiating with each other 
is new to them. If the Mission is, as its members declare, 
“resolved ” to achieve a solution, then it must be prepared to 
exert pressure. It would be fatal to play favourites, since that 
would merely strengthen the obstinacy of the other party. But 
when the British negotiators have set the limits—something 
more for the Moslems than the Act of 1935, but less than con- 
plete Pakistan—they should put British support, and even the 
remaining British powers of laying down the law, up to @ 
auction of moderation. They should make it clear that they wil 
back the party that comes closest to being sensible. 

Over all the negotiations, which may be protracted for 
many weeks, hangs the desperate reality of Indian famine. 
Bengal, with central aid, has only just balanced the 
debt of the last famine, but over the whole of Southern and 
Eastern India, the lives of many Indians are already as good as 
forfeit. It is not within the power. of the Cabinet Mission ( 
save them now. But not the least part of their task will be 1 
point the moral for the future. The economic unity of India 
developed over the past 150 years, cannot be destroyed with 
impunity by political ambitions. It is understandable if Indian 
leaders refuse to be implicated in the present difficulties of the 
Viceroy’s administration with the food situation. It would tak 
the greatest and most fearlessly generous statesmanship fot 
Moslem leaders to appeal now for Moslem provinces to sacrifice 
their grain stocks for Hindu provinces. An all-party Food 
Board, even non-political and advisory, is perhaps too much 
ask for at the present time. But at least no member of eithet 
party can afford to disregard the fact that if famine is possible 
under a united administration, a divided India will find it . 
the more difficult not only to combat femine, but to accompli 
the vast tasks of economic and social development which alo 
can lift India to a position of leadership in Asia. 
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Sample 


HE decision to dissolve the Ministry of Information, and to 
devolve most of its work on to individual Government 
Departments, while placing a nucleus servicing organisation, 
the Central Office of Information, under the Lord President of 
the Council, still leaves the fate of The Social Survey in the 
balance. Comparatively little is known to the public about the 
work of this organisation, and about the other Organisations 
responsible for different types of sample survey. In conse- 
quence, a great deal of prejudice and misunderstanding exists 
about their work and the reliability of the results. In a period 
when accurate information is required in so many fields for 
formulating Government policy, for estimating the need for 
social services by local authorities, and for predicting present 
and future economic developments based on consumer prefer- 
ences, it is as well to have a clear picture of one of the valuable, 
but less well known, instruments for providing a factual basis 
for policy decisions. 
The sample survey is not a substitute for a national census, 


‘which obtains information from every single family in the 


country, nor for local or national elections, in which every 
eligible citizen has the right to vote, nor for small inquiries in 
which it is possible to approach every individual concerned. 
But.a national or even a local census is a cumbersome and 
expensive method to operate except at five- or ten-yearly inter- 
vals and the number of questions which can be asked is strictly 
limited. It cannot be used several times a year nor cover a wide 
field of inquiry. Similarly, in Parliamentary or local govern- 
ment elections, the electorate gives its views upon broad party 
programmes, not on details of administration. The apathy in 
the voting for this year’s County Council elections illustrates 
the limitations of this measure of public opinion for anything 
more precise than the broadest expression of preference between 
patties. To argue from an election result to a precise and 
detailed “ mandate ” may be convenient for the politicians, but 
it isnot very convincing. 

The sample survey is, therefore, useful only where these 
other methods are not applicable, but this “only” covers an 
enormous field, and one which is increasing as more people out- 
side the small community of survey experts appreciate the 
potential value of this method of inquiry. The sample survey, 
whether it be entirely random, or selected and weighted: for 
particular types of inquiry, is based on the theory that by ask- 
ing a small number of people (their number may be 500, 2,000, 
10,000 or 50,000, according to the accuracy required and the 
type of inquiry) a series of questions carefully drafted to avoid 
bias, a result may be obtained which very closely reflects the 
opinions or conditions of the whole community affected by the 
inquiry. Thus by asking 8,000 people month by month what 
they spend their coupons on it is possible to predict with reason- 
able accuracy the demands for different types of clothing from 
the nation as a whole. Or, alternatively, by asking a few hun- 
dred properly selected people their political choice before a 
by-election it is possible to forecast the actual polling results 
with an accuracy very near to the truth. 


* 


The survey method is not new, although accurate or scientific 
sampling methods have only been developed intensively during 
the last two decades. Defoe in his journeys through England 
and Cobbet in his rural rides both surveyed the countryside, 
though they had not the means for an exact inquiry. In France, 
Le Play used the more modern techniques of surveying in the 
1850s. But Charles Booth was the real pioneer in the field of 
social surveys for his Life and Labour of the People of London 
(1892-97), to be followed later by Mr Seebohm Rowntree’s 
inquiries in York. Since then the survey method has been 
developed in three main fields. The first is the social field, 
which has produced a whole series of inquiries into local con- 

ons in various parts of the country, the most notable being 
series sponsored by the Universities, at the request of the 
in the ’thirties. The second variant is surveys 
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Surveys 


of public opinion on the Gallup model ; and the third is market 
research surveys for commercial and industrial concerns. There 
are also variants between these groups. 

Apart from special short-term surveys organised by interested 
bodies for specific purposes, there are at the present time a 
number of permanent organisations continuously carrying out 
inquiries into different questions. The Wartime Social Survey 
—nhow called The Social Survey—is the only one entirely under 
Government control, but inquiries for Government Depart- 
ments are also carried out by other unofficial organisations. 
including bodies covering ‘market research in connection with 
advertising agencies, the BBC Listener Research department, 
and so on. As the result of pressure from Government De- 
partments during the war, several of these bodies have 
widened their scope from purely commercial or public opinion 
inquiries, and carry out Government-sponsored surveys of either 
an ad hoc or recurrent nature. Recurrent inquiries which are 
repeated each month or at longer intervals include a watch on 
food-point expenditure for the Ministry of Food, a monthly 
index of ill-health and minor diseases for the Ministry of Health, 
and the clothes coupon budget already mentioned for the Board 
of Trade. Ad hoc inquiries have covered an enormous field, 
including such things as housing needs, reactions to the national . 
loaf, shortages of crockery, the consumption of dried milk, and 
studies of diphtheria immunisation. The Royal Commission 
on Population has just sponsored the most recent survey into 
ey circumstances, on the same model, but in a very wide 


The results of the majority of these surveys have not been 
published, and there is considerable ignorance of the ground 
covered, the accuracy of the results, and the value of the find- 
ings. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should be much 
misunderstanding about them. It is high time that Govern- 
ment Departments reversed their attitude towards publication 
and allowed others access to their valuable records. This is 
the more the pity since the public’s chief knowledge of the 
methods of sample survey is confined to matters of public con- 
troversy, such as the popularity of individual statesmen or the 
electoral strength of the parties, and there is insufficient appre- 
ciation of the services that social surveys can render in reporting 
uncontroversial but essential facts. 


« 


It is unquestionable that surveys of opinion or attitude are 


‘more susceptible of error than those of fact, and, sensibly 


enough, the Government have now given up sponsoring surveys 
on questions which are more matters of morale and opinion 
than of fact. But, right though it may be to distinguish between 
surveys of fact and surveys of opinion, it is only fair to point out 
that certain surveys of opinion are more reliable than others. 
When, for instance, the interviewers approach people on a ques- 
tion to which most of them have already devoted thought, such 
as which Parliamentary candidate they favour, the answer is 
likely to be very much more reliable than the answer to an 
entirely unfamiliar question to which only an unpremeditated 
snap answer can be given. The success of public opinion polls 
in predicting election results should not therefore lend too much 
authority to the answers they yield on questions such as capita) 
punishment or pensions for spinsters. 


The secret of the survey method lies in the composition of 
the sample. To those who are not mathematically minded, the 
possibility of obtaining results accurate within one, two or 
three per cent from a very tiny sample of individuals often 
seems doubtful. It is in this direction that considerable progress 
has been made in recent years, and statistical methods have been 
devised for calculating the probable degree of error according to 
the relative size of the sample. This is the chief basis of the 
survey experts’ claim to scientific standing, and though the 
general claim can be conceded, it is as well that the conditions 
should be realised. One set of conditions relates to the sample. 
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which must either be completely unselected, or “ random,” and 
therefore dependent on the law of averages to be truly repre- 
sentative, or else carefully balanced to reproduce in miniature 
the classification and stratification of the larger constituency that 
is being sampled. The other set of conditions relates to the 
questions and the questioners, both of which must be innocent 
of even unintended bias. 

Naturally enough, these perfect conditions are rarely fully 
realised. Experience and experiment are needed to evolve the 
best methods, and these are being worked out gradually. “ Pilot ” 
surveys—or advance trials of the questionnaire—are used to 
test out its usefulness. Test questions, for which an accurate 
measure can be provided by other means, may be included as a 
check. Nevertheless, it may be difficult to fulfil the demands 
of entirely random sampling. Stratification, or the selection of 
different groups, whether by age, income, sex, occupation, place 
of residence or any other medium, may be faulty. Accidents 
of weather, of political events or sudden crisis may upset the 
balance, although a well-trained staff, both on the interviewing 
side and also on the interpretation of the results, once they have 
been coded and tabulated, should be able to tell the sponsor of 
the inquiry where the presence of error is to be suspected. 
Because much of the technique is a mystery to the layman, 
there is a tendency for the department or business man, once 
he has committed himself to the inquiry, to place his faith too 
blindly in it. It would help both the survey makers and their 
masters if the methods were better understood. Some training 
in statistical method is almost as essential for those who are to 


Classical 


N June 1, 1939, H.M Submarine Thetis left the Mersey 

for her trials in the Irish Sea. She had on board 103 men, 
53 officers and ratings of the Royal Navy, the remainder 
civilians, mainly from Messrs Cammell Laird, Ltd., her 
builders. In the course of that cruise the Thetis had to submerge 
and,.having dived, she did not return to the surface. There was 
a hunt to locate her position, and by a series of mischances help 
from her accompanying tug was delayed Four men only were 
able to escape by means of the Davis apparatus ; the remainder 
died on board. The submarine was subsequently raised, re- 
named and commissioned into the Service, but of her it might 
be said that her original name was only too well chosen. If the 
son of her classical forebear had perished because of a vulnerable 
heel, Thetis was lost through a defect at her nose. 

Ninety-nine men had died on board. Each no doubt had left 
someone dependent upon him and these dependants naturally 
turned to the law for aid. They started proceedings and cn 
February 27, 1946, a little over six and a half years after the 
original disaster, the House of Lords delivered its final judg- 
ment in the test action, known as Duncan and Others v. Cammell 
Laird, Ltd., and Others. Over that six years the dependants 
have had the benefit of three tribunals and nine judges in 
deciding the question whether anyone, and if so who, is 
civilly liable to the families of those who were lost in that 
rather remote June before the war. 

As a result of the original official inquiry and the evidence 
in the civil action, we have now a fair picture of how the Thetis 
was lost. 

The ship had six forward torpedo tubes, each fitted with a 
bow-cap operated by a telemotor apparatus. Each tube has, 
of course, a rear breech through which the torpedo is leeded 
and clearly if bow-cap and breech are open at the same time the 
rush of water into the interior of the hull would be uncontrol- 
Jable and would sink the ship. That in fact is what happened. 
The bow-cap of No. 5 tube and its breech were open at the same 
time. The forward compartment was flooded and the Thetis 
never thereafter rose from the sea bed with live men on board. 
It must have seemed to the dependants concerned that their 
task in the test action should not be too difficult. One would 
say that if both bow-cap and breech of a torpedo tube were open 
at the same time someone must have been a little careless. But 
negligence to the layman and negligence to the lawyer are rather 
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use the results as for those who compile them. This remark jg 
perhaps not least relevant to Government Departments. 

But in spite of these disadvantages, and they are mostly op} 
the disadvantages of a new experiment, it is essential that this 
valuable fact-finding instrument should be developed. Th, 
Social Survey should form an essential part of the central machj- 
nery of the state now being collected under the zgis of the Lord 
President. But it would not be right for all Government Surveys 
to be carried out by one organisation. The competition and 
varied experience of different bodies is healthy, and woul 
encourage developments in other non-official fields. At the 
same time the utmost pressure ought tobe brought to bea 
for the publication of results. : 

In an age when momentous decisions are being taken ove 
the whole field of political, economic and social life it is vital 
necessary that the Government should proceed on the basis « 
the most reliable facts available and not on guesswork. Where 
comprehensive statistics are not available, or are too costly in 
time and labour to produce, it is essential to use the best sources 
that it is possible to tap. The sample survey is admirably suited 
to this purpose. It is expensive in the short-run, as opposed 
to the immediate costs of guesswork: In the long-run it is im. 
measurably cheaper. To spend £1,000 now on discovering 


housing needs, the desire for emigration, clothing habits, or , 


dietary requirements may save millions of pounds later. Govem- 
ment will never, and should never, become an exact science, 
But that is no argument against using such methods as exist for 
replacing prejudice and guesswork by ascertained fact. 


Tragedy 


different things, and the dependants were about to set foot on 
a particularly uncertain morass. | 

There were two pieces of mechanism that related to whether 
the torpedo tubes were full of water or not. The first was the 
control panel by which the telemotor apparatus for opening the 
bow-caps was controlled. The essential lever could be set in three 
positions, “ open,” “ shut,” and “ neutral.” “ Neutral ” locked 
the bow-cap in whatever position it was in. If the lever was a 
“ neutral ” it was no guide to whether the caps were open or not. 
Secondly, there was a device intended to ensure that the breech 
of the tube should not be opened while the tube was full o 
water. When the lever controlling the breech was set for opet- 
ing it, a small vent in the centre of the breech would be auto- 
matically uncovered and, if the tube was then more than half ful 
of water (as, of course, it would be if the bow-cap was ope) 
water would flow from the vent into the compartment and give 
warning. In fact, when the Thetis was raised it was found thi 
No. § bow-cap was open, that the control lever of the telemoter 
apparatus was at “ neutral” and that the vent in the breech was 
blocked with paint. , 

So the lawyers began their six-year wrestle with the problem 
of whose was the blame for this disaster with a good deal 
information in their possession. Hambrook, the leading %* 
man who operated the telemotor contro! under Lieut. Woods 
the officer in charge of the forward compartment, had died 
board, but Lieut. Woods had survived. The action was firs 
heard by Mr Justice Wrottesley. He found, first, that neither 
Lieut. Woods nor Hambrook was negligent. They had relied 
on the test-cock and that had failed to act as they were entitled 
to expect it to act. But he considered that Messrs Ca 
Laird, Ltd., were negligent. They were responsible for the 
state of the ship before sailing. They were liable to hand ! 
over in good order. The test-cock was not in good order a 
they had failed to observe it. And that oversight resulted 1 
the loss of the ship. 

Naturally there was an appeal by Messrs Cammell Laid 
Ltd., against this decision and by the plaintiffs from the decisio 
that freed Lieut. Woods from liability, and the case west © 
the Court of Appeal in 1944. All three judges of the Court: 
Appeal, unanimously, took quite a different view of the 
effect of the evidence. In their view, Lieut. Woods, gallatt 
careful and experienced officer as everyone recognised him © 
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be, had made one vital lapse. They considered that the test- 
cock was not a safety device intended to indicate whether the 
bow-cap was open or shut. The control mechanism for open- 
ing the bow-caps provided that, and they considered that Lieut. 
Woods had not made full use of it before opening the breech. 
He had relied on a report from Hambrook that it was all right. 
Consequently he was to blame in the civil proceedings and con- 
sequently, t00, Messrs Cammell Laird, Ltd., were free from 
civil liability, for the blocking of the test-cock was not the cause 
of the accident. In short, they reversed the finding of Mr 
Justice Wrottesley. 

So far, then, five years have passed, and four out of four 
judges have awarded damages to the claimants. It is true that 
they had awarded them against different defendants. Still, the 
claimants must have felt reasonably hopeful. But there was still 
the House of Lords, five Law Lords headed by Lord Simon. 

The House of Lords proved to have its own views on the 
legal effect of the factual evidence. Their lordships considered 
that Lieut. Woods was not negligent. In their view he had 
acted quite properly in relying on the report from Hambrook 
that everything on the control panel was in order. He was not 
bound to do more than that. Nor had there been before the 
trial judge any evidence that Hambrook was negligent. There 
could be more than one explanation of how the bow-cap came 
to be open, and as Hambrook had died in the disaster and was 
not therefore available for cross-examination no one could say 
for certain what he did, right or wrong. It was unfortunate, 
but there it was. They then came to the position of Messrs 
Cammell Laird, Ltd. Here they agreed with the Court of 
Appeal. Whatever the extent of their negligence, that negli- 
gence had not caused the accident, speaking legally. In short, 
in the opinion of the five Law Lords, the claimants had failed 
all along the line to prove affirmatively whose negligence had 
caused the disaster, and so they failed to recover any damages 
from any of the defendants. That is the law of negligence, as 
propounded by the House of Lords. We have now come quite 


NOTES OF 


The Liberals have not abandoned their fight for a place in 
the political sun. A vigorous report on party reconstruction has 
just been issued which aims at a three-year drive to revive 
Liberalism. The proposals themselves are mostly good and imagi- 
native. They criticise many of the weaknesses of the party’s 
organisation and financial structure—a too great insistence on the 
autonomy of local groups, the lack of vitality of.area executives, 
and an excessive reliance on the contributions of the well-to-do 
rather than on the pennies of the million. They propose a very 
much more efficient central organisation with a high-powered 
director, a large profit-making publications department, a well- 
tun appeals departinent, and more fully paid organising staff. 
Of more dubious value is the proposal to have a Grand Com- 
mittee or Shadow Cabinet, which would tend to represent the 
v.ews of the leaders at headquarters rather than of the rank and 
file, from which the party should, if from anywhere, draw its 
strength. 

All these proposals sound well enough on paper, but they still 

the question whether there is a place for a Liberal Party at 
all. This is the real dilemma. Is there room for a third party in 
British politics? And if there is, can the Liberal Party fill it? 
These are really two separate questions, and it is by no means 
certain that Yes is the mght answer to either of them. 

The whole bias of the British political system is in favour of a 
two-party division and against the existence of complications to 
the plain choice between Government and Opposition. This is 
not merely a by-product of a particular method of voting. It 
Would be fully possible to do away with the major anomaly of 
the voting system—the fact that a Member of Parliament can 

tlected on a minority vote—without in the least improving the 
Prospects of a small third party. This, in fact, would be the result 

the Alternative Vote. ‘Third parties have often existed in 


British politics, but they have almost always coalesced with one 
of other of the major parties. If there is to be an exception to 
the rule, it can only be for something really distinctive and indi- 
Vidual, such as the Labour Party was when it was the third party. 

‘re moderation by itself will not be a cufficient appeal, as there 
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a way from the simple proposition that if bow-cap and breech 
are open at the same time somebody must be to blame. 

It is at this point that one suddenly shakes oneself. As an 
example of logical reasoning based on certain premises the 
case of Duncan and Others vy. Cammell Laird, Ltd., and Others 
is stimulating reading. But at the end of it all there remains 
the horrid fact that “ Duncan” is not just a conventional name 
for a theoretical abstraction. “Duncan” is Mrs Duncan, the 
widow of a workman employed by Messrs Cammell Laird, Ltd., 
lost on the Thetis, the wife of a men who died horribly as he 
and 98 other men with wives and families gradually uised up the 
oxygen in a small metal box at the bottom of the Irish Sea one 
June day over six years ago. And Mrs Duncan has been 
waiting these six years to know who will compensate her, and 
when. She, and the other 98, have spent a small fortune in 
costs to find out, at last, that no one will pay them damages 
and that they must get along as best they can. After all, they 
are six years nearer their old-age pensions. 

If a satirist had chosen such a set of facts to illustrate a thesis 
on the dubious benefits of a good legal system, his readers would 
say, “ Very clever, but haven’t you rather loaded the dice? ” 
The date of the disaster, that uneasy June of 1939, the back- 
ground to these six years of litigation, in which a quarter of a 
million other men have died, some equally dreadfully in sub- 
marines, but their wives all receiving pensions by far cheaper a 
mechanism. Then there are the lawyers, the KCs, the juniors, 
the solicitors, the expert witnesses, the paraphernalia of the trials 
and appeals, the pleadings, the interlocutory applications, and 
in the end the inevitable bills of costs. Then we have the three 
courts at work and the nine judges, all so precise, so learned, so 
logical, so convincing, and yet so completely at variance with 
each other. Finally, there is the crowning stroke, the theatrical 
masterpiece, the fact that at the end of it all the claimants are 
exactly where they were when they started, except so much the 


poorer. Well might they say, “If this be law, give me common 
sense.” 


THE WEEK 


will always be enough moderate men in the major parties to 
attract the moderate voter. To-day, for example, it is very easy to 
convince the liberal-minded voter that he will more effectively 
advance his views by voting for a Tory Reformer or a Right-wing 
Socialist, either of whom has the possibility of influencing a 
Government, than by voting for a Liberal who is almost certain 
te be powerless. 

There is, then, only a small chance for any third party. And 
the Liberal Party, unfortunately, starts under many handicaps. It 
has been singularly unhappy in its personal divisions. And tiny 
though it now is, it still seems to suffer from fundamental divisions 
of opinion—as, for example, on the Coal Bill. But the basic 
difficulty lies in the sphere of policy. Those issues on which the 
Liberals most obviously and sharply distinguish themselves from 
both the larger parties seem to the ordinary voter to be rather 
old-fashioned recollections of times long past. And on the great 
issues of the day, Liberal policy too often seems to be merely a 
compromise between Conservatism and Socialism. 

To record these facts is not to welcome them. On the contrary, 
nobody who contemplates the state of British politics can be 
other than unhappy about the form that the two-party system is at 
present taking. But to deny that they are facts is beginning to 
look like deliberate blindness. Plans for the reorganisation of the 
Liberal Party, with an Appendix on Policy Making, look rather 
like the cart before the horse. The right way round would bz first 
to discover whether there is a consistent body of thought that 
will be accepted by the public as a vital alternative to Socialism or 
Toryism.- If there is, a party will form itself. Liberalism is more 
in need of a prophet than of a director. 


* * * 


Bills in Committee 


The practice of taking major Bills in Standing Committee 
may be necessary, but has the disadvantage that it inevitably limits 
the amount of publicity which the Committee stage would attract 
if the proceedings were taken in the whole House. The impression 
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conveyed by the Committee hearings on the Coal and Borrowing 
Bills is that Ministers are determined to have their way, that they 
regard the Committee Room as a kind of hustings from which 
reasoned amendments can be rejected by whipping up support 
from faithful and otherwise silent Government supporters and— 
most important of all—that the sponsors of the Bills are insistent 
on getting their powers but coy about the way in which they 
intend to use them. 

This is a disappointing and dangerous situation. Committee 
hearings should elucidate and improve Bills of which the prin- 
ciples have already been approved on second reading. But instead 
of showing readiness to accept or give a reasoned answer to 
amendments which are sober and sensible, the Ministerial line 
has been all too frequently to throw doubt on the motives of the 
Opposition, to tell them that they do not understand what 
nationalisation means, and to insist upon jargon as a substitute 
for argument. So we have Mr Dalton’s repeated demand for a 
“ streamlined ” and “ flexible” Borrowing (né Investment) Bill 
and Mr Shinwell’s refusal to concede for a single moment that 
a National Coal Board could be other than all-wise in its policy 
and all-just to the consumer. 

Both of these measures involve an unwelcome extension of 
delegated law-making. It may be that in matters so technically 
complex no other course is practicable. But the Ministers have 
not gone an inch further than they needed in explaining how 
these powers are intended to be used. Mr Shinwell, with immense 
powers over the Coal Board, has declared time and again that 
it must work out its own policy. Mr Dalton, taking permanent 
powers over borrowing, has failed, during his attendance in Com- 
mittee, to give more than a self-evident view of his policy in 
the immediate post-war period. And the Solicitor-General has 
proved willing not merely to condone, but positively to defend, 
the most arbitrary powers to interfere with individual liberty 
which the Treasury are seeking in the Borrowing Bill. Everything 
is black or white. The City is black; a nationalised monopoly 
must inevitably be white; borrowers are either innocent (and 
will have nothing to complain of when their records are searched) 
or they are guilty and anti-social. Such a level of political dis- 
course is naive ; but it is frightening, too. 


* x & 
The Supreme Soviet in Session 


The first days of the Session of the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow were spent in debate of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
This was presented by the chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, M. Vosnesensky. His exposé did not contain any 
specific information or analysis of present economic conditions 
in Russia. This topic was presumably avoided because it offers 
a prospect so much less pleasing than the promises of the New 
Five-Year Plan. The main features of the plan differ little if at all 
from those of its predecessors. In fact its statistictl summaries 
and forecasts, its percentages of planned expansion, and even its 
slogans, follow hardy old precedents. 


Towards the end of the five years, industrial output is planned 
to outstrip the pre-war level by 48 per cent. The chief emphasis 
is on the development of heavy industries and transport. The 
peak output of steel is to be twenty-five million tons a year as 
compared with eighteen million tons before the war. Coal output 
is 10 reach two hundred and fifty million tons after rehabilitation 
of the coalpits of the Donbas. The need to keep the equipment 
of the armed forces up to high and modern technical standards 
has been somewhat ostentatiously stressed. In contrast to this, 
the expansion of consumer industries has, as M. Vosnesensky 
admitted, been modestly planned. 

The chief issue posed by the Five Year Plan is whether the 
low standard of consumption which it presupposes will not prove 
an obstacle to its success. A similar question has arisen each 
time a new plan was produced, and although the plans were 
broadly carried out, nationwide underconsumption did impair the 
quality, if not the quantity, of Soviet production. This time it is 
to a war weary people, a large proportion of whom have been 
utterly unsettled by war, that the demands for high levels of 
production and low levels of consumption are addressed. 

M. Nikolai Shvernik, whom the Supreme Soviet has elected 
President of the USSR in succession to M. Kalinin, is better 
known abroad than most Russian leaders. He several times 


visited Britain during his period of office as head of the All Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. 


* 
A lighter touch was introduced into the session by the decision 


of the Supreme Soviet to abolish the title of Peoples’ Commissar 
and to transform the commissariats and Councils of People’s 
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Commissars into “bourgeois” mimstries. The title of Peopje 
Commissar was associated with the early days of the Revels 
and Civil war, and with the atmosphere of “ revolutionary 
folly” which the ruling group, now accustomed to th 
sweets of absolute power, have come to forget, and perhaps even 
to despise. In none of the countries of Eastern Europe hay 
recent revolutions resulted in proclamations of Soviet power g 
in the repetition of the revolutionary spectacle of 1917. Lang 
reforms and nationalisation of industry have been carried out 
bodies bearing respectable names of Ministries and not by Com. 
missariats. The time has come to endow the original Sovie 
Government with the paraphernalia of ministerial respectability, 


x > * 
An End to Four Germanies ? 


Mr Hynd has this week made in the Commons another state. 
ment that it is the Government’s purpose to “achieve as soon 
as possible a situation in which Germany can be administered 
as a single economic unit.” But it must be admitted that the 
prospects of an advance to this end on the political front are 
still not bright. ‘The French proposal for a four-Power con- 
ference that will consider the matter concurrently with th: 
question of settling Germany’s western frontier is still before 
the British Cabinet. The answer to it calls for a difficult choice— 
that between commonsense and respect for the obsessions, three 
times justified, of an old friend. For the French thesis that the 
Ruhr must be internationalised, and the Rhineland detached from 
Germany, is not just a whim pursued out of pique at being left 
out of the Potsdam discussions on Germany’s future. It has 
roots deep in Gallic logic and in bitter memories. To a French- 
man, a German Ruhr means that he gets too little coal and lives 
in a state of apprehension. Therefore to run Germany as one 
before settling its western frontier would be--as M. Bidault 
wrote this week to Mr Byrnes—“ to jettison, on behalf of the 
needs of a moment, guarantees affecting our whole future.” 


It now seems likely that, in an effort to break the present 
stalemate, the French proposal for a four-Power conference will 
be accepted If s», it looks as if the British Cabinet’s decision 
wil] amount to a casting vote as to what is to be done. For 
while the Americans seem indifferent to the decision taken, 9 
long as agreement is reached, the Russians oppose the French 
view except on terms which would render an internationalised 
Ruhr unworkable, at least economically. Their price for inter- 
nationalisation would be (1) reduction of the Ruhr industries 
to a level commensurat: with that for the rest of Germany, (2) 
Russian participation in the international administration. Inter- 
national territories are notoriously difficult to work, and a 
international unit condemned from the start to sub-slum cond- 
tions would not and could not work. 


Despite an understanding of French anxieties, an increasing 
volume of British opinion is coming round to the view that th 
commonsense solution of leaving the Ruhr within Germany must 
win the day. The alternative is simply not viable. If the Britsh 
Cabinet decides strongly to take the more realistic line, it seems 
possible that the French can be induced to see the problem from 
other angles than that of frontier security. 


* * * 


Wheat in World Politics 


The coincidence of the Combined Food Board’s meeting 
Washington with the fourth annual council meeting of Unrm 
at Atlantic City has thrown into the limelight the fact that there 
is at present no body capable of distributing the world’s inadequatt 
supply of wheat on a basis of sheer need and without taint of 
politics. In Washington it has not been possible to obtain unat- 
mous agreement in the commodity committee that issues recom 
mendations to governments. One of its members, Argentina, bi 
refused to reduce her shipments to Spain, Portugal and other 
countries not seriously short of food. At Atlantic City the Amen 
can intimation that there will be no more money for Unrra 
Europe after the end of 1946 is said to be a reflection of annoy: 
ance that the USSR should be ready to supply France wil 
500,000 tons of grain when the needs of Poland are relative 
so much greater. Again, Mr Lehman’s statement that though 
someone must go hungry, Italy is not among those to be sact 
is interpreted not as an act of necessity on behalf of a count) 
which grows few potatoes, but as a measure of America’s desi 
for prestige in her own zones and as a political gesture a 
of consideration for the Italian minority in the States. oa 

The right process for scotching such suggestions 
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be to endow the youthful Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations with powers not only of central 
planning, but also for making recommendations which would be 
binding upon its members. In practice it is too early to hope for 
its operation in time to deal with this year’s wheat problem. : The 
only hope for any fairness in allocation in 1946 seems to lie in the 
proposal that, as a minimum, the United States, British and 
Canadian Governments will run an agreed programme for such 
surpluses as they control. 

The world grain crisis threatens to be quite as severe next year 
as this, unless increased world production of at least 10 million 
rons is compassed this year in order to replace the stocks now 
being consumed, and the 7,009,000 tons which represents this 
years min’mum deficit in world wheat supplies. 
~ Nevertheless, the future need not be so black. Nature will surely 
rot be so wilful as to repeat the climatic disasters of this winter ; 
and human organisation can do more than at present to save the 
situation. It is too late to add much to the cereal acreage for 
next harvest in the Northern Hemisphere ; but land could still 

» extensively ploughed up in the Southern Hemisphere. Im- 
-rovement, too, could be brcarght about if all countries were to 
oncentrate on the elimination of transport bottlenecks (such as 
he present serious bottleneck on American railways) and on 
gunching campaigns to stop food waste. Most effective of all, 

owever, would be more cuts in thc feeding of grain to livestock 
end in its use for th: manufacture of beverages. Mr Truman is 
busy exerting mora! suasion to that end, but physical suasion is 
still slight. 

* * * 


he New Health Service 


The Bill to establish a national health service was published 
00 late to be given any detailed treatment in The Economist this 
eck, and there may well be second thoughts on many of its 
proposals. First thoughts, however, provoke the conclusion that 
{r Bevan will have pleased the doctors more—or rather annoyed 
rem less—than the local authorities. It is proposed to transfer 
I! hospitals, both municipal and voluntary, to the Minister of 
ealth, who will entrust their administration to regional hospital 
boards, appointed by hic after consultation with all the interested 
arties. Administratively these regional bodies are an improvement 

the joint boards proposed in the White Paper, which were 
nerely an amalgamation of county and county boroughs or of 
djacent small counties. It is expected that there will only be 
ixteen or twenty regions, cach associated with a university medical 
hool, and the regional boards will be both planning and executive 
odies, though day-to-day management will be carried out by 
bcal committees appointed by the regional boards. The teaching 
ospitals will be excepted from this arrangement and will have 
eit own boards of governors, with a membership representative 

the university, the regional board, the senior hospital staff, the 
hajor local authorities and other organisations. 

The new general practitioner service will be established on the 
asis of the present county and county borough areas. But it 
not to be administered by the local authorities. Again, special 
odies are to be created—executive councils—half ot whose 
hembership will be professional and the ather half official, the 
cal authority appointing a third and the Minister a sixth. 
Doctors using the health centres to be set up by the major local 
thorities will be in contract only with the executive councils, 
t with the local authorities themselves. They can continue 
) have private patients even while taking part in the public 
tvice, They will be paid for their public duties partly by a 
ed salary and partly by capitation tees. The British Medical 
‘sociation may object to the provision that a Medical Practices 
ommittee—another new body—will have to give its consent 
lore a doctor can take up public practice in an area for the 
St time, but this consent can only be withheld if there are 
hough doctors in the area already, and the doctor has the right 
appeal to the Minister. This seems to be as far as the 
cirection” of doctors will go under the new Bill. : 
No doubt the BMA may find provisions which are incompatible 
th the “freedom of the medical profession,” but it is difficult 
see how, if a national health service is to be established at all, 
ore professional xepresentation could be given and greater 
ference be paid to the doctors’ objections. The chief losers 
der the new Bill seem, at first glance, to be the local authorities. 
' of them will lose their hospitals, and the minor authorities 
their present health functions, such as maternity and 
ld welfare, to the counties and county boroughs. Even if Mr 


van succeeds in disarming the doctors, the progress of the Bill 
easy, 


ay not be 
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Housing Lesson from Scotland 


The proposed housing subsidies for Scotland, debated in the 
Commons on Tuesday, are interesting from more than a Scottish 
viewpoint. Scottish methods would seem to be more elastic and 
ingenious than English. The Exchequer contribution varies with 
the size of house, offering £21 10s. for three rooms (that is, a two- 
bedroom house), £23 for four rooms and £25 10s. for five rooms 
or over. This is more realistic than the stupid English assump- 
tion that all families require neither more nor less than three 
bedrooms, whose inappropriateness to some areas has been well 
demonstrated by a recent survey of Luton. This survey showed 
that of 6,800 new dwellings urgently required, over 4,000 should 
have only two bedrooms or less, while over 2,000 should have 
four bedrooms or more—so that in Luton the three-bedroom. 
house is hardly wanted at all. On the English subsidy scale 
the two-bedroom houses which Luton mainly requires cannot be 
built at all, and the four-bedroom houses only at a loss. This is: 
an exceptional area ; but it demonstrates truly enough the folly 
of rigidity. 

The Scottish subsidy scale is imaginative in other respects— 
for instance, it subsidises the building of hostels for single! 
persons. It is true that the Scottish proposals, as a letter points 
out on page 453, do not include any differential assistance at all 
to the poorer local authorities, except in respect of houses in. 
remote areas or built for farm workers. However, a strong: 
corrective should be supplied by the activities of the Scottish 
Special Housing Association, which is charged with supple- 
menting local authority building in the areas of greatest need. 
For this purpose, the Association will receive the full housing’ 
subsidy from the Exchequer, including the proportion normally 
contributed by the local authority, so that no cost will fall on 
local rates. The Association will also act, where required, as an 
ordinary housing contractor to any local authofity. Since it 
plans to build altogether some 100,000 houses in the next decade, 
its efforts may do more to remedy the housing shortage in the 
worst areas than would a differential scale of subsidies. In em- 
ploying a large and mobile agency of this sort, Scotland also 
gains over England. ‘The housing shortage is, however, much 
greater in Scotland than in England, and average working-class 
rents are a good deal lower. For both reasons, the size of the total 
housing subsidy is larger than for England, being, for instance, 
£30 (£23 from the Exchequer and £7 from the rates), instead 
of £22 per annum for a three-bedroom house. The proportion of 
the subsidy borne by the Exchequer is also rather larger. Even 
sO, rents may need to be a great deal higher than existing averages. 
Private enterprise building is much less of a complication in 
Scotland, since even before the war its scale was comparatively 
negligible. This fact has been a major reason for the slow rate 
in the past of house-building in Scotland. The lesson, for 
England as for Scotland, 1s that only a great flexibility in adminis- 
tration can enable public enterprise to provide all, or nearly all, 
of the houses required. 

* * * 


The Small Builder 


The Government has been under considerable fire for its 
failure to use private enterprise sufficiently in its housing pro- 
gramme. Last week Lord Listowel announced a very sensible 
concession which will be of considerable help to the small builder. 

In order to ensure good standards of design and a satisfactory 
quality of construction the Ministry of Health has hitherto insisted 
that contractors should tender with elaborate specifications and 
bills of quantities. This system is suitable for big contracting 
firms who are offering to undertake large housing schemes, and 
who, therefore, have the necessary technical staff to carry out the 
preliminary paper work. This system has, however, floored the 
small builder, who has been accustomed to build a house for a 
lump sum—mostly on the basis of showing the prospective buyer 
a demonstration house—and who is without the qualifications or 
staff for elaborate and detailed tendering. 

To meet the difficulties of these small men, and to allow 
them to play their modest but valuable part in the housing 
programme, it is hoped to arrange with local authorities to accept 
small contracts for two to six houses without detailed specifications 
and bills of quantities. When a local authority is satisfied that a 
local builder was able to build satisfactory houses before the war, 
and that he can meet present-day standards without elaborate 
paper guarantees, it will be empowered to accept offers and make 
lump sum payments. 

Similar arrangements are also proposed for large and small 
builders, who are prepared to build on their own land, the land 
and buildings being subsequently purchased from their owners 
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by local authorities. This proposal, which is now being worked 
out in detail, will be a useful contribution to a very real difficulty 
in making use of private enterprise. Before the war speculative 
builders were not prepared to lock up their capital in building 
houses to let. The Government is rightly in favour of concen- 
trating on houses to let, which the poor can afford and which do 
not restrict their mobility, and by buying these houses it can tap 
private enterprise resources. But the proposal has its dangers. 
Jerry-building and speculative building have become almost 
synonymous terms. It will demand great efficiency and high 
standards of inspection if local authorities are not to buy pigs in 
pokes. They may be very suspicious of offers of this kind. 


* * * 


The Choice before the Poles 


Not before it was time, every Polish soldier serving under 
British colours has this week received his home Government’s 
statement on the way it intends to treat him on return. This 
document has been distributed to him under cover of a message 
from the British Foreign Secretary, which tells him that he ought 
to go, that if he stays he will do so as a civilian, and that though 
the British Government will give him “such assistance as is in 
its power” to start a new life outside Poland, it cannot guarantee 
that it will be able to settle him at home or overseas. It adds that 
if he does not go now the chance may not occur again. Here is 
an offer far removed from the glowing hope once held out by Mr 
Churchill of British citizenship for all who fought Britain’s battles. 
While the letter does not preclude British citizenship for some, 
it ought to be satisfactory from the Polish Government’s point of 
view. But the tone of the Polish communication cannot be 
described as warm or calculated to tempt waverers. It is no doubt 
coloured by the Government’s dislike of the Western Army’s 
leaders, notably General Anders, but if Warsaw wants more hands 
for national reconstruction and for colonising the new western 
provinces, it would do well to be more welcoming. 


* 


There is little save sentiment to tempt the men back at present. 
At home, there is near famine in the towns. There is a Govern- 
ment of “ National Unity” which last week ordered its Security 
Police to raid the headquarters of the largest of its component 
parties—M. Mikolajczyk’s ; and the elections, regarded by most 
Poles as a gauge that would enable them to size up their future 
prospects, have been postponed until the autumn. The probable 
reason for postponement is that M. Bierut does not want to ask 
for a vote of any kind until the 1946 harvest has improved food 
supplies. Nevertheless the fact remains that the parties are at 
a total deadlock about how the elections shall be conducted. The 
issue is whether there shall be a single electoral bloc or a straight 
fight between them, and—if there is a single list—how it shall 
be composed. M. Mikolajczyk, whose Polish Peasant Party is 
widely believed to enjoy the support of a very great majority of 
those outside the small but well-run Communist Party, has 
stated that his party will join a single list only subject to receiving 
75 per cent of the seats in the Sejm. The rival offer, made by the 
Communist-Socialist group, is 20 per cent of the seats only for 
the Mikolajczyk Peasants, with equal allocations to the Com- 
munists, Socialists, and to the other and much smaller Peasant 
Party, and 10 per cent each to two other parties. There matters 
stand. Neither side seems prepared to bargain, presumably 
because a majority of 66 per cent is required for any alteration of 
the constitution. It is difficult to see at all far ahead. Perhaps 
that is why the Polish Government is making no lavish promises 
to the men who are ready to return. 


* * * 


China and Manchuria 


Chinese Government iroops are now in Mukden, but the 
tension in Manchuria, though slightly eased, is very far from 
being brought to an end. Strong Russian forces remain in 
Central and Northern Manchuria and appear to be supporting 
local Communist-controlled administrations which have been set 
up and which take no notice of officials appointed by the Chung- 
king Government. A number of these officials sent from China 
to take over civil authority in Manchuria in accordance with the 
terms of the Chinese-Soviet Treaty of last August got as far as 
Harbin, but were held there in virtual internment for several 
weeks and have now been recalled, as they have no prospect of 
being able to carry out their duties. Northern Manchuria, 
through which runs the direct route between Transbaikalia and 
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Vladivostok, is of greater importance strategically to Russia 
the southern area round Mukden ; it is possible that Moscoy 
judging it prudent to make some concession to American agi 
Chinese indignation, has decided to give up Mukden as a gestur 
of conciliation, but to keep control in some form of the northen, 
part of Manchuria, which Russia considered annexing ourrigh 
in the last years of the Tsardom. 

Several American correspondents have now been in Mukde 
and have confirmed earlier reports of the wholesale removya} 
industrial plant by the Russians. One of them describes th 
city as the “ ravaged shell of what was once China’s most imp. 
tant industrial backlog,” and speaks of one of the “ most thorough 
looting and stripping operations in history.” Most of the factors 
in the city were emptied of all machinery, and in some cases jh. 
walls were broken down in order to load large picces directly 
to lorries. Six out of the eight generators in the power statigy 
were taken. The greater part of the rolling stock of the Peking. 
Mukden railway was taken away and the fittings were remova 
even from what was left behind, though on the Mukden-Daire, 
railway, which is to be “jointly operated” by Russia and Chin 
under the treaty, everything has remained in good order. Ty 
most remarkable feature of this lifting of so-called “war booty” 
is the complete indifference shown to the interests and feelings 
not merely of the Chinese Government, with which Russia signe 
a treaty of friendship and alliance only seven months ago, but ¢ 
the Chinese common people, who are faced with widespreai 
unemployment as a result of such drastic de-industrialisatio, 
Japanese industry in Manchuria was developed mainly for mil- 
tary ends, but much of it could easily have been converted » 
civilian uses, and there is naturally much bitterness in China g 
the arbitrary removal of assets which it is feit should har 
reverted, on Japan’s defeat, to Chinese hands. 


* * * 


A Solution in Sinkiang ? 


It is reported from Chungking that an agreement is in sight 
for settlement of the issue between the Chinese Government ani 
the Kazakh rebels in Sinkiang. That remote province of Chim 
where ethnic Chinese are in a minority, has long been the scex 
of revolts and tumults about which little reliable information ha 
reached the outside world. Under the old Chinese Empix 
Sinkiang was held less loosely than Mongolia or Tibet and wa 
organised as a regular Chinese province ; nevertheless, it is ha 
to control from any seat of government in China, as it is separated 
by a stretch of desert to the north-west of Kansu. It is aw 
isolated from India by the high mountain ranges to the north d 
Kashmir, though Indian merchants use the passes in summer ft 
trade to Kashgar, and Britain has long had a Consul-Genew 
there for looking after their interests. But the easiest access # 
Sinkiang is from Russian Central Asia, and this has inevitablj 
meant strong Russian influence in the province ever since Russ 
established her power on the Irtysh and the shores of Lit 
Balkash. The bulk of the non-Chinese inhabitants of Sinkat 
are Turkish by speech and Moslem by religion, including wilt 
of nomad Kazakhs, who are kinsmen of the people of Sout 
Kazakhstan, just across the frontier. Several revolts aga 
Chinese rule have occurred in the past hundred years, Wi 
hitherto none has achieved permanent success. 


In November, 1944, a Kazakh revolt began in the region d 
Kulja (renamed Ining by the Chinese). This was shortly aft 
the strengthening of Chungking Government control in Sinkalt 
by a complicated coup d’état, in which China rather ; 
took advantage of Russia’s preoccupation with the German F 
vasion to reduce Russian influence in the province. It is 
in Chungking that Russia in retaliation then supplied arms? 
the Kazakhs and incited them to rebel. However, the Kaz 
have certainly had genuine grievances against the (il 
administration, and an ill-considered scheme to settle Chis 
peasants on their lands seems to have brought their discontent? 
a head. They seized Kulja and threatened the provincial 
Urumchi, but there were no very active military operations @ 
either side. General Chang Chih-chung, who has recently rei 
sented the Generalissimo in negotiations with the Commu 
was sent to Sinkiang and at length reached an agreement with 
rebels, granting their demand for local autonomy. They, for 
part, renounced the claim to independence which they had a 
put forward. In itself, the settlement seems to have bee? 


eminently sensible and statesmanlike solution of a minority P® 
blem—but there is a suspicion in Chungking, hard to allay, ® 
the Kulja region will soon be drawn into union with So™ 
Kazakhstan and thus incorporated in the Soviet empire 
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£1,000 a Year for MPs 


The Select Committee on the Expenses of Members of 
Parliament have reported this week, and, as was expected, they 
have recommended an increase in members’ salaries. Their 
arguments for the increase follow the lines that have become 
familiar in recent months, but they have also produced an 
interesting analysis of expenses claims allowed by Inland 
Revenue for income tax purpose. This analysis shows that out 
of 534 members, 369 estimated their annual expenses for the 
current financial year at over £450, and out of these 309 gave their 
expenes at over £500. Only 22 members showed expenses 
within the £100 already allowed as tax-free income. 

On the basis of this information the Committee have recom- 
mended that the salaries of members should be increased to 
1,000 a year, of which £500 should be allowed to all members as 
sn expenses allowance free of income tax. Expenses beyond this 

ount can be claimed for in the normal way. This proposal 
should give members a very great relief, and remove the more 
slaring hardships. Whether it will allow a member “to main- 
ain himself comfortably and honourably, but not luxuriously ” 
ith the present high cost of living is more open to doubt. 

The comments of the Committee on the desirability of making 
parliamentary membership a full-time professional job were most 
luminating. Their bias is strongly against this and in favour of 
eaving a member with a salary which is not so high as to demand 
is full time service in return, but, rather, leaves him free to allot 
sis time between parliament, constituency and private affairs 
as he wishes. This preference for the competent amateur is in 
ine with British traditions. But the new rate of pay still does 
-ot get over the difficulty of giving some reasonable assurance, by 
means of reinstatement rights, to the man without private means 
‘ho loses his livelihood with his seat. 

* * * 


Inconscionable Delays 


I do apologise for the unconscionable time I have taken to reply 

to your letter of November Ist. 

So wrote the Under-Secretary of State for Air on March 11th. 
This and other amusing sidelights on Ministers’ manners and 
annerisms emerged from a refreshing debate about the delays 
yhich members of Parliament experience in writing to them One 
ter another members rose to quote instances of letters re- 
pe ae from anything between two and twenty-one 
eeks. Various suggestions for remedying the delays were made, 
ch as the marking of specially pressing letters with an urgent 
ign, but the question really resolves itself into two main pro- 
lems: (a) how to slow down the number of letters from MPs, 
b) how to recruit an adequate number of typists to type the 
swers. 

In his reply to the debate Mr Glenvil Hall revealed that the 
Var Office is now receiving 5,000 letters a month from MPs 
he figure was recently 7,000); the Air Ministry 4,000; the 
inistry of Labour about 1,400 ; the Ministry of Health 1,200 ; and 
he Ministry of Works 1,000. These figures make nonsense of the 
pomplaints that Ministers do not sign all their letters personally: 
t this rate the Secretary of State for War would have to sign 250 
tters a day and the Minister of Works 50. Nine-tenths of these 
vould be signed blind. 


* 


Nevertheless there is a real problem here, which closely re- 
embles and has a direct bearing on that of Question Time. Like 
guestion Time, the right of MPs to write direct to Ministers is a 
aluable constitutional safety-valve. But its use needs judgment 
d discretion, It is unfair simply to stick a label on a constitu- 
ts letter and pass it on to the Minister concerned. Only those 
ses which deserve the consideration of busy officials should be 
‘nt on. The rest the MP should kill or cope with himself. 
On the other hand, delay in answering a letter increases the 
¢ssure on Question Time, to which members may be driven in 
Peration. This leads on to the second problem, the shortage 
typists. Junior Ministers are reported to be replying by hand. 
cre were recently only 200 candidates for a Civil Service typing 
hd clerical entrance examination, for which the comparable figure 
as about 2,000 before the war. The chief reason for this is that 
Service rates of pay for young recruits for the typing 
ces compare very unfavourably with the inflated rates out- 
vc. The new decision to grant temporary typists the satis 
*s a8 established girls will not overcome this. The entrance 
suination was for established posts, and failed to attract 
fuits. But even if the permanent staff are in turn given & 


Oderate increase, there remains the difficulty of waiting for the 
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inevitable fall in the scarcity wage rates in private business. The 
Civil Service cannot, like the private employer, juggle the rates 
up and down to suit the short-term conditions of the market. 


* * x 


A Profession of Managers 


_ In a written parliamentary answer last week, Sir Stafford 
Cripps announced his full agreement with the general recom< 
mendations of Sir Clive Baillieu’s committee that an Institute of 
Management should be established, which should aim at making 
itself into a professional body. To give it a favourable start, 
the Treasury will make a grant of not more than £150,000 over 
the first five years. The Institute’s functions will include the’ 
provision of a centre for the study of management, the carrying 
out of research and the dissemination of information on the 
subject ot Management, encouragement and advice on schemes 
of training in management, and all possible steps in assisting the 
standards of management to be raised. 

Until the committee’s report is published, full judgment on the’ 
value of this project must be reserved. But it is worth pointing’ 
out, even before the details are known, that the new Institute is 
one more example of a tendency that has become increasingly 
apparent in this country in recent years, a tendency to think 
that no occupation can be satisfactorily undertaken except by a 
person who has been specially trained for the purpose. All the 
emphasis now lies on training, on making a skilled vocation of 
what could, or should, be carried*out by the light of nature or 
commonsense. There was a time when a person with a good 
university degree who wanted to teach was at lIcast allowed to 
try his hand. In future, however brilliant his aptitudes, he will, 
it seems, first have to secure a diploma after a course of train- 
ing. Statisticians are attempting to turn themselves into a pro- 
fessional body. A few weeks ago it was hotly debated whether 
girls should not receive training at school in the principles of 
housewifery. Training courses for husbands and wives are often 
advocated. Training for citizenship has almost become an 
accepted part of the curriculum of continuation schools. - Soon 
there will be two more nations in this country—the trainers and 
the trainees. And then the question will arise, who is to train 
the trainers themselves? 

It goes without saying that there are plenty of managers in 
this country who cannot manage, teachers who cannot teach, 
statisticians who cannot count, and women who cannot wash-up. 
The country, in fact, abounds in incompetents. What, however, 
does not seem to be realisec 1s that this incompetence is not due 
to lack of training but reflects the failings of the country’s 
educational system. The remedy is not to give a professional 
smear to a bad construction, but to secure what is so often over- 
looked—the training of minds. 


x * * 


British Film Production 


The action which the Government is proposing to take, after 
many months of gestation, to check the further development of 
monopoly in the British film industry appears to be on sensible 
lines, although Sir Stafford Cripps’s announcement in the House 
of Commons indicated the bare bones rather than the details of 
the final scheme. New legislation will be required, when the 
Cinematograph Films Act, 1938, expires in two years’ time, but 
in the meantime measures are proposed to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the independent film producer vis-d-vis the combines. 
The three major circuits are being asked for an undertaking to 
allocate a certain proportion of screen time to the films of inde- 
pendent producers, in addition to that which they are obliged, 
under the 1938 Act, to give to British films. The selection of 
films will rest with an independent Board, to be appointed by the 
President of the Board of Trade, which will include representa- 
tives of the circuits, as well as of outside interests. 

Much obviously depends on the personnel of: the Board and on 
the type of films they decide to encourage. As a genera! principle, 
the efforts to encourage independent production are welcome. But 
it is only fair to point out that many of the major recommendations 
of the Palache Committee on monopolies have already been 
implemented, and Mr Rank, on whom the controversy mainly 
centred, has expressed his readiness to co-operate. The three 
major circutits—Gaumont-British, Odeon and Associated British 
Pictures (of which the first two are controlled by the Rat 
Organisation)—have already undertaken not to expand their cir 
cuits without authorisation, while the Rank Group has agreed not\ 
to acquire further studios. 
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Several points are left unsettled by the Cripps announcement. 
What, for example, is to be the policy with regard to the Crown 
Film Unit, which has done such excellent documentary work 
during th: war? What will be the position of Independent Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., the group of seven or eight units (such as Launder 
and Gilliatt, Pawell and Pressburger, Pascal, etc.) within the Rank 
Organisation which have enjoyed a fair latitude, though under 
financial control? What decision will be taken to allocate—or 
expand—the existing studio space, more than half of which 1s 
controlled by Rank, and which is fully occupied? 


Provided that thes: and other points are satisfactorily cleared 
up, the Cripps scheme will be all to the good, so long as it has 
the effect of raising still further the standard of British films and 
encouraging the initiative of the really independent producers. 
It is essential that the selection Board should be selective, and 
aim at increasing quality rather than quantity. The Board would, 
for example, do well to encourage the production of documentaries 
rather than indifferent short features. To flood the market with 
bad British films, just because they were British—or bad inde- 
pendent films, just because they were independent—would be 
disastrous. 


* x * 


Malaya—A Wise Delay 


The Committee stage of the Straits Settlements (Repeal) Bill 
showed that the Government has given some heed to the criticisms 
expressed during the second reading. The framework of a 
Malayan Union is to be established immediately, which is indeed 
necessary so that military government can be wound up as soon 
as possible. But many important matters have been left for further 
consideration: the number of members and the details of repre- 
sentation on the Legislative Council ; the composition of the State 
and Settlement Councils and the method of election of any elected 
members ; and, thirdly, the function of these local councils, which 
has been deferred for consultations in Malaya. 


Modifications have also been decided upon with regard to the 
Council of Sultans and their own Advisory Councils. The 
Governor has been completely removed from the sphere of 
Mohammedan religious legislation, and the Sultans are to be 
given more power in choosing the members of their councils and 
in the topics they may discuss in council. One member of the 
local State Councils is also to be a nominee of the Sultan, and it 
will be his duty to keep the Sultan informed of State Council pro- 
ceedings and 10 express the Sultan’s point of view in the Council. 


Finally, and most important, there has been left for further 
consultation the question of common citizenship. The Govern- 
ment still holds to 


the basic principle which demands that political rights in the 
Malayan Union shauld be extended to all those who regard Malaya 
as their real home, and as the object of their loyalty. 


But what constitutes citizenship will be referred to Malaya 
for consultations with all sections of opinion, and nc final conclu- 
sions will be reached until “the exploration has been thoroughly 
exhausted in Malaya itself, and until further inquiries . . . have 
been further considered.” This is a wise decision. Disfranchise- 
ment of the Chinese cannot be perpetuated, if Malaya is to pro- 
gress towards self-government. On the other hand, too great care 
cannot be taken to ensure that those who are enfranchised really 
regard Malaya as their home and not merely as a means of liveli- 
hood while their true allegiance is to China. It will be no easy 
matter to put the principle of common citizenship into force 
without running the risk that Malaya will become a Chinese 
Dominicn instead of a Dominion of the British Empire. There 
is all the more reason why people in this country and in Malaya 
should only accept it with their eyes open and after the fullest 
possible deliberations. 


* * x 


Electioneering in Greece 


__ The British Government has reiterated its view that nothing 
will be gained by postponing the Greek elections, and, in Greece, 
electioneering has begun. The Populists (whose leader, M. 
Tsaldaris, will presumably be Premier should the Right win 
the day) have opened the campaign with a series of 
speeches so extreme as to wake the Left to the need for action. 
M. Tsaldaris, for instance, stated that his party would, if returned 
to power, refuse to recognise any constitutional acts passed within 
the last fifteen months, and that it would “charge with civil 
responsibility all those who violate the law.” This means that his 
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party intends to regard the amnesty as null and void, and 
consider itself free to punish its Left wing opponents. The first 
effect of this oratory has been to prompt some of the more 
moderate Left wing leaders to urge participation in the elections 
after all. 

But whether the election takes place or not, the outlook for 
Greece is black. As M. Sophoulis—who now seems to pride 
himself on a queer combination of the réles of national leader and 
professional Cassandra—said at Salonika this week: “Com. 
munism or Monarchy? That is the tragic dilemma with which 
Greek political life is faced to-day. Both paths lead to the same 
end: catastrophe.” There is every evidence that the only bar to 
internal civil war on the one hand, and to territorial exactions 
by Bulgarian, Jugoslav and even Albanian neighbours on the 
other, is the presence of British troops. What does’ the British 
Government intend to do when the elections are over? Mr 
Bevin has doubtless not forgotten the point which he made with 
such insistence to the Labour Party Conference the last time 
there was fighting in Athens—to wit, that the British Empire 
cannot abandon its position in the Mediterranean, and that it is 
on settlement in the Mediterranean countries that the peace of 
the world so much depends. 

It looks, most seriously, as if the British Cabinet will have at 
some stage to choose between a withdrawal that will spell civil 
war and involve the jettisoning of a major British interest, and 
some alternative—chosen for expediency’s sake—which will 
involve the breaking of its pledge that its troops will go. 


* x * 


The Manpower Position 


The Ministry of Labour’s latest return of manpower shows 
no spectacular changes in the position recorded in the December 
returns, though it shows a steady increase in the numbers engaged 
on production for home civilian and export markets. The total 
working population continues to dechine, mainly because of the 
withdrawal of women from industry, though the total was still 
a million greater than in mid-1939. 
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The most disconcerting feature of the return is the large number 
(1.6 million) still employed on the production of supplies | 
equipment for the Forces. The Ministry, as in the previous 
analysis, explains this figure away by stating that it includes work 
for export and home markets as well as work for the Supply 

ents. By any criterion, and even making these allow- 
ances, the figure is far too large. It is therefore satisfactory © 
know that the Government has decided to set up a special com: 
mittee to inquire into the extent and causes of “ concealed ut 
employment” in munitions factories. No time should be lost ® 
publishing the facts of the situation. 
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Shorter Notes 


The total grants-in-aid at present available to the British 
Council for the coming financial year are some £500,000 less 
than for the current year. Although this vote merely reduces 
income available to the approximate level of expenditure in 
recent years, it is surprising that the Cabinet sees no need for 
increasing the Council’s work. Admittedly, there is now less 
need for it in certain quarters, particularly among our Allies in 
Britain and in countries where German activities demanded 
expensive counter-attacks. Nevertheless, the fresh start of work 
in twelve European countries, including France, Italy and Poland, 
would seem to require at least the same funds. 


*& 


The harassed housewife has too frequently had good reason to 
despair of the design of various item of domestic equipment 
available, without herself being able to make her ideas felt. The 
Ministry of Health has now appointed a special Advisory Com- 
mittee on the design of domestic equipment, which will be a 
sub-committee of the Central Housing Advisory Committee. Its 
members are sufficiently representative of designers and house- 
wives for useful co-ordination to be achieved. The sub- 
committee will work, too, with the Council of Industria! Design. 


* 


The new Belgian Cabinet announced its programme on 
March 19th and explained that a wholly Socialist Government 
had been compelled to take office through the intransigence of 


Letters to 


Commodity Markets 


Sir,—As a “ Sheltered ” worker, I need hardly be afraid of what 
ip car Jewkes calls the “ bracing air” of multilateralism. But 
I wonder how his friends in Manchester will like it when denuded 
of their discriminating quotas in the Colonial Empire. Nor does 
it behove extreme Liberals to malign Dr Schacht. The clearing 
system was forced on Germany as on us, and, like our Liberals, 
he desperately tried to get rid of it by a large loan. The British 
Tory Government of the day initiated the Van Zeeland inquiry 
to aid him. 

Official secrecy and control in a period of extreme and abnormal 
shortage is necessary to avoid speculative withholding of stocks and 
rises in prices. It will certainly abate as supplies grow and tech- 
niques improve, But the history of the commodity markets hardly 
supports the enthusiastic description of perfection given by 


Professor Jewkes. Perhaps Lord Keynes’s writings escaped his 
attention. 


It is, moreover, interesting to see that he advocates inflation as 
the best method of arriving at a correct distribution of scarce 
commodities. The present wheat crisis is to some extent due to 
the abandonment of control in the U.S., and, if “free markets ” 
were restored, the position of Britain, not to speak of the really 
poor countries, would be a sorry one. 

Internal and external planning not merely can, but must, be 
divorced from one another. The one involves the establishment 
of social priority in investment and consumption, the second the 
balancing of external payments by varying the propensity to con- 
sume foreign goods. 

Professor Jewkes applies a price theory which is based on the 
assumption of full employment and perfect competition, of per- 
fect foresight and perfect consumers’ preferences to a world 
Which some of us consider less perfect, and contrasts his ideal 
With tribulations which are mainly the after-effect of the war. I 
wonder how long this pastime can continue in the face of the 
growing knowledge of facts which Professor Jewkes so ardently 
demands and so little uses.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford T. BALocH 


Housing Policy 


SiR;—The article in your issue of March gth emboldens me to 
Point out that the relevant proposals in the Scottish Bill also fail 
0 take account of the fact that, as you say, “Local authorities 
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the other parties. M. Spaak had hoped to dispel this non- 
co-operative attitude by reaching some agreement about the return 
of King Leopold—which is the fundamental cause of division. 
But a tied vote on a motion of confidence in his Government 
spells its premature end. A further attempt to form a coalition 
is expected. 

* 

Prince Umberto, Lieutenant-General of the Italian Realm, 
has signed a decree authorising a referendum on the future of 
the Monarchy to be held concurrently with the Italian general 
elections on June 2nd. He has also authorised, in the event of 
a vote for a republic, the transfer of his powers as head of the 
State to a presidential successor. In thus openly placing its fate 
before the people, whom current municipal elections show to be 
in a radical mood, the House of Savoy has acted realistically. 

* 


On March 14th, in reply to a question, Mr Bellenger stated that 
the cost of the pay and family allowances of the troops occupying 
Germany was running at the rate of £65 million a year. To this 
must be added the costs of feeding, housing and servicing these 
troops, and the cost of the civil administration of the British 
Control Council. These charges must increase the bill to well 
over twice this amount. Such heavy costs should not be used 
as an argument for doing away with the control but for sending 
back every possible man engaged in purely military duties. The 
Control Council is severely short of able administrators. It is 
handicapped by too many troops. 

* : 

A confusing misprint appeared on page 405 in the article on 
Professional Incomes. Against Item 9 in Table I a figure of 
£146 was shown. It should, of course, have been £46. 


the Editor 


vary very greatly in their needs and rescurces, yet there are only 
small distinctions in the assistance which they receive.” 


This may be illustrated by the case of Clydebank. The terms 
of the Bill provide that the Exchequer shall bear the annual cost 
to the amounts of £21," £23 and £25 for three, four and five 
apartment houses respectively, leaving the local authority to bear 
the remaining annual loss. This the Bill provides for as local 
subsidy, amounting to £6 1os., £7 and £7 10s. for three, four 
and five apartment houses respectively. 


Clydebank is the worst-blitzed town in Scotland, having lost 
some 4,000 houses in the air-raids of March, 1941, and now has 
a house-building programme of 10,000. When 4,000 are built and 
let at an annual rent of, say, £26, the rateable value will be in- 
creased by £104,000, bringing the total product of a penny rate 
up to £1,603. Assuming the continuance of present costs and 
subsidies (he is sanguine who foretells a reduction), and taking 
account of experience under previous Housing Acts in this Burgh, 
the annual local burden cannot be expected to be less than £8 
per house on the average. This represents a subsidy burden of 
£32,000 per annum, and the rates will have to bear Is. 8d. per 
£ housing loss. When 10,000 are built, the rate burden will be 
of the order of 3s. per £ rateable value. 


Glasgow, with its rateable value of £11,187,000, has some 
£46,600 as the product of a penny rate. Consequently, the rate 
burden from 10,000 houses of the types referred to would be less 
than 13d. If, by some miracle, Glasgow were to materialise, in 
the next seven to ten years, its 40-year programme of 115,000 
houses, the rate burden would only be of the order of 1s. 7d., 
assuming continuance of present costs and subsidies. 


In the Bill for Scotiand there is no provision for a refund up 
to half of the local subsidy, where the rate charge for housing is 
twice the average for its class, nor is it estimated (as in the Bill 
for England and Wales) that when 100,000 houses are completed 
the average rate poundage burden will be less than 4d. 


Of the 8,366 houses presently in Clydebank, 2,359 are already 
municipally owned. When a further 10,000 are built under the 
new proposals, some 7? of cent of the houses in the Burgh will 
be municipally owne some 4,000 houses lost in Clydebank 
in the air-raids of March, 1941, the great majority were privately, 
owned and unsubsidised. The Burgh has now to replace them 
by subsidised houses. Could unfairness go further?—Yours faith- 
fully, J. Loncpen (Councillor, Burgh of Clydebank). 


11, Drumry Road, Clydebank, March 17, 1946 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Housing 


Progress 


(From an American Correspondent) 


‘O say that the housing situation in the United States is 
confused is to be guilty of understatement. The facts are 
few and many of them obscure, and the assumptions are legion. 
In the development of the Administration’s programme, which is 
having rough treatment in Congress, assumption has played a 
larger part than fact. 

This much seems clear. As the war ended, housing conditions 
were better than the country had any reason to hope for. There 
had been no physical destruction. House building, while much 
restricted, had just about kept in step with the net increase in 
families during the war. The condition of the existing stock of 
heuses showed some ‘mprovement. Taking the country as a 
whole, there was 2 vacancy of about 5 per cent of total dweliings. 
And the amount of “ doubling-up ”—that is, more than one 
family per dwelling—on the whole was showing a decline. 

At the same time, the physical capacity of the United States 
to produce all kinds of building materials, as estimated by the 
Department of Labour, was more than enough to meet the most 
optimistic forecasts of post-war demand. The prospective labour 
force seemed ample (although it was evident that shortages :n 
certain skilled construction trades would be manifested by the 
time building reached full anticipated post-war volume). The 
savings of the people were at the highest level in history, and 
mortgage credit facilities were more than adequate. The prospect 
was assuredly favourable. 

Before its realisation, however, certain hard problems had to 
be overcome. Although the capacity to produce materials was 
high, actual production was both low and unbalanced. The peak 
of wartime building had passed more than two years previously, 
and thereafter production had been discouraged. This was in 
part accomplished by maintaining relatively low wage levels in 
materials plants in order to drain off labour for war work. 
Because of the low wages and the hard and dirty work charac- 
teristic of much of this employment, materials plants found them- 
selves at a serious disadvantage in recruiting labour for post- 
war operations. Tied to the wage problem was the price problem, 
and this latter has in almost all cases resulted in protracted 
negotiation with the government authorities. 

There was another aspect of the price problem, also in part 
growing out of war conditions. In some industries, where special 
items were required for military use, piices had been adjusted 
s© as to induce the production of those items as against the 
items of normally high production needed most by house builders. 
Readjustment of prices in many of these cases has also been 
slow. In other industries, particularly those manufacturing equip- 
ment and miscellaneous products, the price ceilings on the de haxe 
ines frequently allowed for profitable operation at low pro- 
ductivity, while the ceilings established on the more standard lines 
apparently did not. Again, protracted and, in many cases, still 
incomplete negotiations for readjustment were entered into. On 
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top of all this, numerous strikes seriously reduced the output of 
many materials. 

As a consequence of these factors, production has remained 
disappointingly below its potentialities. At the same time, de- 
mobilisation has taken place much more rapidly than was antici- 
pated ; war-workers have not left congested centres to the extent 
expected ; the marriage rate has exceeded earlier forecasts. Thus, 
against a halting materials production, has come a sudden up- 
surge of demand. 


The government was caught off-guard. Persuaded of the likeli- 
hood of up to 8,000,000 unemployed during the reconversion 
period (a prophecy that as yet has been almost wholly unfulfilled), 
it had freed commercial and industrial «construction immediately 
after VJ-Day and about six weeks before the ban was removed 
from residential construction, on the theory that the former would 
make for jobs not only during construction but in the completed 
factories and stores. Numerous projects deferred during the war 
immediately started up, placing an added strain on the materials 
situation. 


Housebuilders, as late entrants into the race, found themselves 
at a serious disadvantage. None could tell when he would get 
materials, what amounts or quality he would receive, or what 
price he might have to pay. Black market operations in certain 
materials, especiaily in lumber, were flagrant. The cost of con- 
struction consequently rose, and prices of existing houses con- 
tinued to mount. Public clamour became intense, and the govern- 
ment’s estimates of the shortage, by over-stating many of the 
factors on the demand side, and particularly by assuming that all, 
or nearly all, “ doubling-up ” represented pressure on the housing 
supply, unwittingly intensified the clamour. 

The first moves, in January, were (1) to restore preference 
ratings (priorities) for house-builders who agreed to build within 
a limited price range for ex-soldiers and (2) to allocate large 
proportions of the total materials production for housing pur- 
poses. Then followed a sweeping proposal which would have 
provided government aid for plant expansion, guaranteed markets 
for prefabricators, subsidies to increase materials production, 
price ceilings on new and existing houses and on vacant lots, 
looser credit for house-buyers, and stronger allocation and priority 
powers, approximately as complete a control of construction, 
real estate and mortgage lending activities as advocated by Mr 
G. D. H. Cole in his recent book, “ Building and Planning.” 


So far, Congress has for the greater part rejected this plan, 
leaving the government with its present (and probably adequate) 
powers to make allocations of materials and grant priorities, and 
to encourage materials production through price adjustments. 
Although it is possible that relatively small price increases 0” 
standard items, by increasing their supply, reducing builder's 
contingencies and eliminating black markets and the forced buying 
of de luxe items, would actually reduce the present cost of con- 
struction, the government seems reluctant to move further 10 
this direction. However, no other course may be left to it unless 
the present deficiencies are to remain. 


In spite of all the difficulties, the volume of residential con- 
struction and of several of the critical materials has been slowly 
increasing. Although a drastic ban on non-housing construction 
is contemplated, it is by no means certain that it is necessary at 
all, or, if at all, for more than a short period of time. None of 
to-day’s difficulties are fundamental. All of the favourable condi- 
tions in evidence as the war ended are still present. The problem 
remains: how to get the country’s tremendous productive capacity 
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into effective use? This is mainly a problem of administrat:ve 
slicy im a government that apparently, on the one hand, is 
unwilling to permt the freedom of action necessary to cause 
industry to move of its own accord and, on the other, is unready 
to exercise the control necessary to force industry to move in line 
with administrative preconceptions. 


American Notes 


Peace Drive 


There is every sign that the Administration, frightened by 
the lightnings it drew after Fulton, and by what Mr Wallace 
has called the beatings of the tom-tom against Russia, will put 
all its energies into an all-out peace drive at next week’s meeting 
of the Security Council, when the policy of friendly firmness will 
receive its baptism of fire. The need to stand by the charter, 
to avoid “ unspeakable disaster ” was the theme of Mr Hull, Secre- 
tary Byrnes, and Mr Connally in the speeches last week; and Mr 
Wallace’s plea for understanding of Russia was only the outstand- 
ing example of many similar appeals for calmness. 

The new firmness was apparent in the decision to see that 
Persia’s case comes before the Council, and in Mr Byrnes’s and 
Mr Connally’s emphasis on the need for reversing demobilisa- 
tion to enhance American authority. This decision to seek a show- 
down horrifies Mr Walter Lippmann by its recklessness; under his 
own alarmist headlines of “ Black Week” and “The Dividing 
Line” he has pleaded for a resumption of the negotiations between 
Moscow and Washington which have been paralysed by the 
absence of Mr Gromyko and the new American Ambassador. 
It seems certain, however, that the Administration, under the 
watchful eye of Senator Vandenberg and Mr Dulles, will make a 
determined effort to retrieve the leadership lost at London, and 
that this time there will be no grounds for complaint on the score 
of an “instructed ” delegation left, in fact, without a lead. 

One arm of the State Department, badly needed at this point, 
hangs limp and powerless. The Bloom bill for a foreign informa- 
tion and culture programme has been pigeon-holed by the Rules 
Committee “until conditions are more peaceful ”—and presum- 
ably the need for it is less. Ex-Ambassador Harriman is reported 
to have made some optimistic observations about the chances of 
the Soviet Government permitting an inflow of American infor- 
mation, and the likelihood that this would make for more friendly 
feelings. These assumptions will not be put to an immediate 
test, largely because the private press services are still loudly 
protesting against their professional integrity being sullied by 
“propaganda.” Jt is an extraordinary anomaly that at the peak 
of its power, the United States should be deprived through the 
obduracy of its own news services of the right to present the 
American point of view abroad. 


* * * 


Manpower for Defence 


Where the President and the Services have failed to con- 
vince the public of the need for peacetime conscription and 
universal military service, the Russians may have succeeded. The 
disintegration of American armed force, which has been regarded 
not only with indifference, but with complacency, since VJ Day, 
has overnight become a cause of alarm. The cry of “Bring the 
boys home” has sunk to a whisper. IS. low 

Both Mr Byrnes and the President have expressed their anxiety 
about the future of the Selective Service Act, due to expire on 
May 15 unless it is extended. In hearings this week before the 
House Military Affairs Committee, the Secretary of War insisted 
that without conscription, even the Army’s modest goal of 
1,070,000 officers and men in mid-1947 would become impossible. 
This will involve a further reduction of 500,000, including a 
25 per cent cut in forces overseas. Only a fortnight ago General 
Eisenhower reported that “there is not an efficient ground and 
air force in the United States to-day. Operating strengths are 
very low.” The new cuts must represent the minimum with 
which the United States can meet its occupation commitments 
and what Mr Patterson called “the overriding requirement of 
Presenting a strong military posture in an unsettled world.” Even 
80, the opposition to conscription is so deep-rooted that any 
dene of the tension will be seized upon as an excuse for further 

y. : 

Around the atomic bomb, the Army’s own iron curtain is more 
firmly clamped than ever. Communists will no longer be assigned 
to "Sensitive positions” in radar, decoding and atomic research. 
In the Crisis atmosphere of the past fortnight, the Atomic Energy 

ttee has tentatively ad>oted Senator Vandenberg’s com- 
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promise, which, while establishing a civilian commission, would 
give a military board power to review decisions which it believed 
affected national defence. A mild reaffirmation of the desirability 
of civilian control from President Truman has not prevented 
Secretary Wallace from calling this “ military Fascism ” or quieted 
Senator McMahon’s fears of military censorship down to every . 
telephone call. This cumbrous compromise bears every sign of 
stifling research or positive action, and putting an intolerable 
burden on the President as final arbiter, but after Mr MacKenzie 
King’s references to a fifth column in Canada, little else could be 
expected. 

Meanwhile, without waiting for a final decision, President Tru- 
man has found a job for yet one more testy elder statesman by 
appointing Mr Bernard Baruch, the American representative to 
UNO’s commission on atomic energy. The famous park bench 
office of Mr Baruch will in future resound to questions of nuclear, 
rather than domestic, fission. 

The snail’s pace with which the security blueprint has been. 
creeping through Congress is quickening. Whether the snail 
breaks into a gallop rests with the Kremlin. 


* * * 


The Loan Hearings 


The most remarkable thing about the loan hearings, now 
drawing to a close, is that after all the girding up of loins and 
sharpening of spears, not only has little opposition materialised, 
but all apparent interest has evaporated. The great debate has 
turned into a total flop. Mr Wallace has testified that two-thirds 
of British purchases during 1946 would consist of goods in easy 
supply, and that existing export controls would protect the 
American public from any aggravation of scarcities. Mr Eric 
Johnston has insisted that the loan would be good for business ; 
Mr Acheson has repeated the now familiar arguments for a free 
and expanding world economic system. But these meagre news- 
stories are relegated to the back pages of American newspapers. 
The hearings are deserted even by many of their committee 
members. . 


This lethargy is far from meaning that the case is won. A 
recent poll showed 21 Senators in favour (15 Democrats and 6 
Republicans) and 20, mostly from the West, opposed, with the 
majority as yet hesitating between the deep anti-loan prejudice 
of the country and adjurations from the White House. The confi- 
dence of the Administration in the result is not shared by observers 
of Congress. 

What is plain is that the worse the Russians behave, the better 
are the chances of the loan, not beqgsse Congressmen love the 
British, but because they like the Russians less. The opposition 
is deflated because, illogically, the traditional twisters of the lion’s 
tail are even readier for a bear hunt. If the loan goes through, the 
balance will have been tilted in its favour by the belief that it 
represents an investment in security against Russian expansionism. 
This may well be the first fruit of Fulton. It is unpalatable coat- 
ing for the pill. 

* x x 


Prices and Consumer Supplies 


It seems that Mr Chester Bowles, of the Office of Eoonomic 
Stabilisation can go on indefinitely “ explaining ” his new stabili- 
sation policy for wages and prices without anyone being very much 
the wiser. His last effort, running into 10,000 words, still added 
little certainty about how the programme will work out in practice 
and whether it will be used as a straight anti-inflation measure or 
merely a means of keeping wage and price increases down to a 
minimum. 

There are signs that he is being forced to let go on his price- 
control line in certain industries—whether as a result of lack of 
support in the Administration or from pressure of businessmen 
outside the Government is not clear. He has admitted, for in- 
stance, that some industries—furniture, domestic appliances and 
clothing are the chief examples—can no longer pay their labour 
bills without loss. 

Over clothing, indeed, the necessity of doing something to 
increase supplies has become imperative. It is a standing, but 
somewhat acid, joke that demobilised servicemen find it impos- 
sible to buy civilian shirts, or, if they find one, it is a fancy article 
at an outrageous price. Mr Bowles’s ex-junior, Mr Paul Porter, 
now his successor at the Office of Price Administration (Mr 
Bowles himself is now one step higher, as Director of Economic 
Stabilisation) has recently allowed a price increase to textile mills 
and manufacturers which will add 5 to 15 per cent on the price 
of shirts and $250 million to the mills’ annual income 
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This latest loosening of the line is expected to bring the stocks 
which retailers are believed to have hoarded out into the shop- 
windows. There can be no objection if this is the result, but 
how many hoards are still hidden away only to be brought out by 
substantial price increases? And how far does the cost-of-living 
rise if this sort of pressure is used by all the industries? 


On the reverse side—that of wages—the economic picture cer- 
tainly seems a little brighter. The end of the General Motors 
strike, mentioned briefly in Thz Economigt last week, has 
brought the number of workers out on strike all over the country 
down to half-a-million. That is a considerable improvement 
on 1,750,000. But few commentators can see what either side 
at Detroit has gained that could possibly be worth either .$550 
million in lost orders or $130 to $140 million in lost wages. In 
the immediate future, CIO unioas will probably not be en- 
couraged to come out on strike, until it is easier to gauge the pro- 
bable success of Mr John L. Lewis’s bid for the coalminers. If 
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the price of coal, as well as of textiles and steel, is allowed to rise 
as a result of pressure on wages, few price tags in any of the 
shops will remain unaffected. 

“ 


+ * 
Shorter Notes 


Favourite sons are already looking out their road-maps to the 
White House. While Mr Harold Stassen has decided not to run 
for the Senate, in order to concentrate on his Presidential cam- 
paign, Governor Bricker of Ohio has decided to seek a national 
platform in the Senate. m ' 

The House of Representatives has voted to extend the War 
Powers Act, which authorises the President to impose priorities, 
allocations, and rationing. The housing and food conservation 
programmes are particularly dependent upon the extension of 
these powers beyond their expiry date of June 30. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Russian Zone—!II] 





The Force of Habit 


March, 1946 

HAT social system are the Russians establishing in Eastern 

Germany? Has private enterprise been abolished there? 
Is a socialist economy, on the Soviet model, being set up? Condi- 
tions are still too fluctuating for any definite answers to be given 
to all these questions Talks with Soviet Military Governors do 
not give the impression that they are acting on the basis of any 
clear-cut social policy. Like their British colleagues, they seem 
to be guided empirically rather than by doctrine or ideology. The 
divergences between the social policies. that are pursued in the 
various zones seem to arise from differences in the background 
and social and political habits of the military Governments rather 
than from conscious or deliberate design. The preservation of 
capitalist enterprise in Germany is certainly not the deliberate 
purpose of the British Military Government. Yet the sheer weight 
of custom and tradition behind it is such that in most cases it 
works quite spontaneously towards the preservation of private 
enterprise. Similarly, the Soviet Military Government can hardly 
be said to have set before itself the task of creating socialism in 
Eastern Germany. But public control and planning as well as 
public ownership are most essential elements in its outlook. 
Private enterprise is so unfamiliar as to appear almost unmanage- 
able. In a quite empirical manner the Soviet military administra- 
tion favours a development towards socialism ; but it does so by 
the sheer fact of its own existence. 

If this view is expressed in the hearing of any Soviet Military 
Governor it is certain to provoke the most emphatic denials and 
categorical assurances that not a jot of the Soviet system has been 
brought into Eastern Germany. Their officers and experts also say 
that the present mixture of public control and private enterprise 
in Eastern Germany has no similarity with the early New 
Economic Policy period in Russia. “Under the NEP, the 
Russian working classes had already been in power,” they say, 
“while here in Germany capitalism has not been destroyed ; and 
the German proletariat is not the ruling class.” But Germans in 
the civil administration sing quite different tunes: “ We are head- 
ing towards socialism. We shall not allow the capitalists to come 
back and take over big business and political power, because we 
know only too well that our place would then again be in the 
concentration camps.” 

This difference between Russian and German views is, up to 
a point, a matter of tactics. The Russian officers are anxious to 
present their policy in terms of interallied agreements, above all, 
of the Potsdam decisions. All that happens in eastern Germany 
thus appears to derive its sanction from principles upon ‘which 
all the allied Powers are agreed. The German Labour leaders 
are concerned with their own programmes and endeavours rather 


than with interallied diplomatic legality. But there is more than 
tactics behind the difference. The mood of the German Left is, 
in fact, a shade more radical than that of the Soviet military 
administration. Here, as elsewhere, the collapse of Nazism was 
followed by demonstrations of a socially revolutionary spirit. 
Workers seized factories and settled accounts with Nazi or Nazi- 
fied managements. The same sort of thing happened in the Ruhr. 
But in the West the occupying armies took it upon themselves to 
re-establish “law and order.” The Russian Army refrained from 
doing so ; thus, the quasi-revolutionary changes, which took place 


immediately after the collapse of the Third Reich, have not been 


undone. On the contrary, they have largely been perpetuated. 
The Russians may, therefore, not be quite insincere when they 
claim that they have not interfered with the social system they 
found in Germany on their arrival. What has in a way interfered 
with it has been the revolutionary myth that preceded the Red 
Army, the certainty of whose arrival encouraged radical elements 
among the working classes to revolutionary acts. The Red Army, 
because of its background and traditions, would have been very 
ill-fitted to counteract those acts in the way the Americans did 
in the Ruhr, even if the Soviet Government had wished to use 
it for any such purpose. It may be argued that the myth of social 
conservatism which preceded the British and American armies in 
the West had a parallel influence on Germany’s internal affairs, 
but that it worked in the opposite direction, discouraging the 
radigal elements among the German population and encouraging 
the conservative elements. In the conditions of utter social in- 
stability, amid the crumbling of the whole structure of the Reich, 
the automatic impact of the two opposing myths on Germany's 
social evolution has been far greater than any deliberate differences 
in the social policies of the various occupying Powers. 

Nominally, even now the social system in the Russian zone 
does not differ from that of the Western zones. Nominally, the 
Eastern German industries have not yet been nationalised. In 
industry, the Russian administration has not carried out a single 
act of expropriation comparable to the British expropriation of 
the colliery owners of the Ruhr. The only similar act is the 
agricultural dispossession of the Junkers. The common deno- 
minator between the economic policies of the four zones 18 
“ denazification.” The contrasts are largely due to the divergence 
in the process of denazification in the various zones. East 
the Elbe denazification has hit big business more thoroughly than 
in the West. In consequence, nearly all the big industrial con- 
cerns in the Russian zone are now under public control. Owners 
of medium and small scale plants who did not flee before the 
Red Army have been left in posssession. 
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Works Councils 


More important and decisive than the problem of ownership 
has been the social atmosphere prevailing in industry. It is here 
where the difference between East and West is most striking. 
Throughout the Russian zone the Betriebsraéte (Works Councils) 
play a dominant part in industry. They have the last say on 
all matters where employment and denazification are involved, 
though they have no right to demand wage increases or to 
conduct strikes. Large factories are mostly managed by boards 
consisting of four directors, often representatives of the political 
parties. Usually the technical director belonging to the old 
management is left in his position. The three other directors 
are in charge of commercial, financial and personnel affairs. The 
directors work in close contact with the Works Councils, and 
probably also under pressure from them. The whole scheme 
shows a fair amount of resemblance to the “factory democracy ” 
of the early years of the Russian Revolution. This is perhaps 
not quite to the liking of the Soviet administrators themselves, 
since it is precisely the system that has been suppressed in Russia. 
Similarly, the gospel of equal wages and salaries that has been 
exorcised as a heresy from Russia is gaining some converts in 
Russian-occupied Germany. The salary of a director, for example, 
cannot exceed 1,000 marks. Yet under the Stakhanov syste:n of 
incentive wages and salaries such limitations are quite incon- 
ceivable inside Russia. This example shows that the Soviet 
military adminstration cannot always impose its policies upon 
Eastern Germany. Sometimes it is the German social atmosphere 
that imposes policy upon the Soviet military administration. 

This social system in industry, however, is improvised and 
provisional, The control vested in the workers itself marks a 
transitional phase, and so far the Soviet administration has been 
careful not to commit itself on what is to happen next. In 
theory, a return to private ownership is still just as possible as 
a final nationalisation of industry. Legally arid politically, the 
door is being kept open for either course. Hence the present 
touch of ambiguity or vagueness. Which course will eventually 
be taken depends primarily upon the interplay of international 
jorces and whether separate zones are to be permanently main- 
tained. But there can be no doubt that the longer such divisions 
last, the quicker will be the process of Sovietisation. 


Peruvian Progress 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AMERICA] 


February 25 

SUCCESSIVE Cabinet crises in Peru have not shaken the popu- 
larity of President José Luis Bustamante, Peruvians are now say- 
ing of him: “We have a better President than we deserve.” 
In effect, his Government has introduced some welcome political 
reforms. Last July, on the eve of his inauguration, the new 
Congress repealed the “ Laws of Exception,” which for twelve 
years had restricted civil and political rights. The press became 
itee, and one of his first official acts was to sign an amnesty for 
political prisoners. He has wider social reforms in mind. ‘The 
‘logan “ five million pairs of shoes,” in which he is said to have 
summarised his programme, is perhaps apocryphal. It indicates, 
however, what all parties recognise as his deep interest in an 
important problem—the absorption into the country’s economic 
and social life of Peru’s indigenous Indians, who predominate in 
all but the country’s coastal fringe and comprise half the entire 
population, 

President Bustamante, a quiet and scholarly lawyer with an 
essentially liberal outlook, but no party ties, was elected eight 
months ago by the votes of the Fronte Democratico. He defeated, 
by a two-to-one majority, General Eloy Ureta, who represented 
the die-hard Conservatives formerly in power. There is no doubt 
that it was a popular victory. Its real significance, and an index 
'0 subsequent political dissensions, is that it marked the eimer- 
gence from illegality of Peru’s most powerful political force at 
the Present timz—APRA (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana). APRA was, and continues to be, by far the strongest 
Component of the Fronte Democratico, which is a combination 
of Left-wing and moderate parties (none of them so well organised 
4s APRA) formed to support Bustamante’s candidature. APRA’s 
“otes ensured his election, and at the same time won for itself 
more than a third of the seats in Congress, where in both Houses 
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it wields the strongest influence of any single party. President 
Bustamante’s programme and that of Sr. Rati! Haya de la Torre, 
founder and leader of APRA, have much in common. There is 
ample evidence that, in Peru’s domestic policy, Sr. Haya de la 
Torre, after many years of underground resistance, from which 
he has now emerged with wide popular support, has become the 
power behind the throne. ‘ 

The APRA leader, although his immediate programme is so 
closely in line with that of the President, has until recently stead- 
fastly refused to allow any member of his party to accept a 
Cabinet post, and continues to refuse one himself. This is in 
accordance with his avowed object of “de-personalising ” Latin 
American politics ; but the tendency to absolve his party from 
executive cares while it presses legislation through Congress has 
ritated its opponents—and chiefly the Communists, who, 
although also enjoying a new-found legality as members of the 
Fronte Democrdtico, are incomparably weaker than APRA. In 
an effort to strengthen their position, they have resorted to 
doctrinaire warfare. This may eventually make them the bitterest 
enemies of APRA, which also claims Marxist roots. Meanwhile 
it has led to strect clashes. The Communists resent what they 
consider APRA’s distortion of Marxist principles, but they have 
neither the breadth of support which APRA enjoys, not only in 
the more backward and illiterate sections of the community, but 
also among moderate liberal elements and intellectuals ; nor have 
they the clean-cut programme and strong party discipline which 
APRA has built up over many years. It is this discipline, rather 
than the programme, which has led to accusations (not only 
from the Communists) that APRA’s methods smack of Fascism. 
Sr. Haya de la Torre recently justified these methods on the 
grounds that they are the only way to deal with the backward 
Indian community. Meanwhile, clashes between Apristas and 
Communists have been accompanied by successive Cabinet 
changes. President Bustamante’s original Cabinet was technical 
and non-party. It resigned en bloc after two months. Subse- 
Guent Ministries proved equally unworkable, and last month 
Sr. Haya de la Torre, in consultation with the President and other 
leaders of the Fronte Democratico, agreed to a Cabinet (now in 
office) containing several members of APRA 

The most interesting aspect of these developments is that 
APRA appears to have gained its first opportunity to put its 
programme to the test of practical politics. The programme has 
been called 


the first truly indigenous and completely formed system of political 

thought that has appeared in the history of Latin America. 

In domestic politics Sr. Haya de la Torre appears as a Socialist 
of the British Labour type. Nationalisation of industry and the 
iand is a cardinal point of his programme. His constant obsession 
is to increase Peru’s economic power, not only by attracting 
foreign capital, which he considers essential, but also by raising 
the status of the Indian and making him an efficient working 
member of the community, a position which illiteracy, disease 
and geographical conditions have all played a part in withholding 
from him. The APRA leader therefore seeks, as part of his 
immediate programme, to add to the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers of the Government a fourth power whose tunc- 
tions would be economic, and to which foreign capital would 
contribute. 

The APRA programme, however, is not only domestic, but 
covers the whole field of inter-American relations, social and 
economic as well as political. Sr. Haya de la Torre agrees that 
friendship with the United States must be the keynote of Latin 
American politics—but on a basis of equality, so that Latin 
America’s indigenous labour, necessary to the development of 
the continent’s resources, may be protected from economic im- 
perialism. This equality he considers impossible unless the 
twenty Latin American republics seek at least economic 
federation. 


The Indian Question 


Behind this ambitious concept of Aprismo, which seeks a higher 
standard of life not only for Peru but for all backward communi- 
ties in the continent, lies Sr. Haya de la Torre’s pre-occupation 
with the problems of what he calls Indo-America. These 
problems are more acute in Peru itself, and in Bolivia and 
Ecuador, with their large Indian populations, than elsewhere. 
Material progress has generally been confined to small] sections 
of the community, and has passed the Indian by. To some extent 
Peru’s problem in this respect reflects problems already solved in 
Mexico, The international aims of Aprismo, however. seem un- 
likely at this stage to gain acceptance, particularly in whiter and 
more advanced republics, throughout a continent where economic 
progress has generally sharpened nationalistic tendencies. The 
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continental approach to the problems of backward communities 
remains largely potential, though much may yet be done by the 
growth of international trade union bodies such as that headed 
by the Mexican labour leader, Sr. Lombardo Toledano. — It is 
perhaps significant that Sr. Haya de la Torre is on very friendly 
terms with the PRM (Partide de la Revolucién Mejicana), which 
is supporting Sr. Miguel Aleman at this year’s Mexican presi- 
dential elections, and also with the left-wing revolutionary junta 
in Venezuela. 

In Peru itself APRA enjoys a wide following. This, added to 
the fact that the President, who shares its popularity, enjoys the 
esteem and good will of all but a small minority of the army, 
seems to indicate that Sr. Haya de la Torre’s social programme 
may make some headway under the present regime. He is already 
being spoken of as the country’s next President. The presi- 
dential term, however, has over five years to run in the normal 
course of events. Meantime, much may depend on the struggle 
for the country’s affections which is developing between APRA 
and the Communists, and in the advantage which may be sought 
from their dissensions by the Conservatives who remain outside 
the Fronte Democratico that still loosely unites them in support 
oi a liberal President. 


Canada’s Future Population 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue population of Canada passed the 12 million mark during the 
year 1945. A projection to the year 1970 was published last 
month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It is based on the 
assumptions that both fertility and mortality rates will continue 
to decline at a rate suggested by Canadian experience between 
1931 and 1939, and that external migration does not materially 
affect the future size of the population. This projection gives 
the following results: 


ot hide eae ae: ... 12,943,000 
BE. ses eee ce she ... 13,963,000 
 — bait cam a ... 14,606,000 


The report adds: 

According to the projections the rate of increase will continue to 
fall off. If the trend toward smaller families continues, and no 
large-scale immigration occurs, the population will reach 4 maximum 
of abeut 15 millions towards the end of the century and thereafter 
will begin to decline. 

A comparison is made with the population trends in Europe 
and the United States. Canada is demographically less advanced 
than the United States. The only European countries which will, 
under the assumptions outlined, show a greater rate of growth 
than Canada in the period 1940-70 are the USSR, Roumania and 
Jugoslavia. A European country with some demographic simi- 
larity to Canada is the Netherlands, which reaches a maximum 
population by 1965 and maintains a constant position in the 
subsequent five-year period. Europe as a whole (not including 
the USSR) reaches a maximum population about 1960, using the 
same assumptions as for Canada. The United States, by one set 
of estimates (computed rather differently from those for Canada 
and Europe), reaches its maximum by 1970 ; by another and more 
favourable assumption the turning point is pushed forward to 
1985. Canada’s population, on the basis that the fertiliry and 
mortality rates remain unchanged after 1970, will reach its 
maximum around 1990. 
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There is a marked difference in the several geographical regions 
of Canada. British Columbia (which because of its temperate 
marine climate 1s a favourite haven for retired Canadians) reaches, 
according to the projections, its maximum population soon afte; 
1971. The Prairie Provinces will, according to population trends, 
reach their maximum sooner than either Quebec or the Maritimes, 
Fertility rates for Quebec fall more rapidly in the period than 
those of any other province, but because it is now in a more 
favourable demographic position, the province of Quebec will by 
1960 have a population nearly equal to that of Ontario and after 
that time will increase in size to somewhat about that of Ontario. 
If fertility were to continue to decline in the future as in the past, 
the population of both provinces would ultimately decline at 
approximately the same rate. 


These projections ignore internal migrations from province to 
province. Since 1921 there has been a persistent movement into 
British Columbia and Ontario, and out of Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba. Saskatchewan gained somewhat 
in the 1921-31 period, but lost heavily thereafter. 


The effect of possible large-scale immigration into Canada 
cannot, obviously, be allowed for in these projections because 
it is too uncertain a quantity. But in order to invalidate the broad 
conclusions of this study, major change in current immigration 
policy would be necessary. 


Forecasts of the Past 


The reasonable likelihood that Canada’s maximum population 
will never be greater than 1§ million is a Curious Commentary on 
some grandiose forecasts of the past. During the Confederation 
Debates of 1865, an orator confidently predicted that the day was 
not far distant when Canada would have a larger population than 
Great Britain. During a discussion of the vast unexploited 
empire of fertile prairie in the North-West in 1858, Sir Alexander 
T. Galt, one of Canada’s shrewdest statesmen, thought it was 
“capable of sustaining thirty millions of souls.” As recently as 
1910, the Hon. C. A. Magrath, Galt’s son-in-law and an authority 
on prairie settlement, foresaw the day when at least 10 million 
people would be occupying the 200,000 square miles which he 
regarded as suitable for cultivation there. Yet the actual population 
of the three prairie lprovinces in 1941 was Only 2,422,000 and the 
projection of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates a maxi- 
mum shortly after 1971 at a figure just about 3,000,000. During 
the decade 1931-41 the prairie provinces failed—by nearly a 
quarter of a million—to hold their natural increase. As was shown 
in a study made in 1938 for the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, the virgin farm lands of western Canada 
within economic reach of markets offer no extensive prospect for 
new settlement. Only by the extension of irrigation projects or 
the creation of new industries based on fuels and other minerals 
could the population of that area be expected to increase materially. 
Power-farming has tended to lower the density of the rural popu- 
lation of the prairies, which in any event is somewhat above that 
of the adjacent prairies in North Dakota and Montana. 


The internal movement into British Columbia and Ontario mav 
suggest that if Canada does again open her gates to mass immi- 
gration, it will be the St. Lawrence Lowlands area and the West 
Coast which will attract most of the new arrivals. It has always 
been a puzzle to Europeans why Canada, with a land area of over 
3,500,009 square miles, has not attracted and held a much larger 
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pulation. In the forty years 1901-41, the total immigration into 
Canada was just Over 4,300,000, but the estimated emigration in 
the same period (largely to the United States) was 3,643,00c0—a 
net gain of only 657,000 in four decades. Some demographers see 
in this phenomenon evidence that the natural growth of population, 
based on economic exploitation, cannot be materially increased by 
mass immigration. The latter merely forces others out of the back 
door. A soil and climatic map of Canada, upon which is super- 
imposed the distribution of the present population, shows how 
very sparsely even the oldest parts of Canada are settled, except 
within those relatively small areas where good soil and favourable 
economic and climatic conditions coincide. The greater part of 
the Canadian population still lives in the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
area, occupying an area only two-thirds that of England (roughly 
35,000 square miles). The density of population in this region 
is nearly 200 per square mile now, but it enjoys special advantages 
in soil, climate and economic location, and may well continue to 
absorb most of Canada’s increase in years to come. 


The Wage Question in 
Australia 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


Witu the return of peace, the Commonwealth Government faces 
a number of problems, which because of their high political 
significance are likely to be major factors in the general elections 
to be held towards the end of the year. 

‘Insistent demands are being made by the unions for a shorter 
working week and an increase in the basic wage. If these are 
granted, without proper safeguards, the Government’s prices 
stabilisation scheme, which has operated so efficiently since 
April, 1943, may be seriously threatened. 

Constitutionally, the Commonwealth Government cannot legis- 
late for conditions of employment. Such a general power, which 
now resides with the States, was sought by referendum in 1944, 
but was rejected along with requests for the temporary transfer of 
thirteen other powers. 

Under the National Security Act, which expires six months 
after the proclaimed end of the war, the Government, it is claimed 
by some, could by regulation accede to the demands for a 40-hour 

ek and ja flat increase of £1 a week in the basic wage; but 
such concessions could be declared invalid by the High Court as 
having no direct relation to the war. 

At its important triennial general conference in Melbourne last 
November the Australian Labour Party demanded that the 
Government introduce forthwith legislation for a 40-hour week. 
Despite the Commonwealth’s limited jurisdiction over labour 
conditions, many nevertheless assert that it would validly imple- 
ment in the domestic field international agreements such as the 
1935 ILO Convention of a 40-hour week. Prime Minister 
has, however, indicated that he would not do this, even if he could. 

The Commonwealth Government has declared itself unequi- 
vocally opposed to an adjustment of wages or hours except by the 
Arbitration Court, which, it contends, is the only proper tribunal 
authorised to deal with wages and hours. It possesses the neces- 
sary machinery for an impartial and scientific investigation of the 
relevant facts and its decision would place the issue beyond all 
constitutional doubt. This in itself is a sufficiently strong reason 
for the Government’s insistence that the Court should decide the 
matter, apart altogether from the fact that the 40-hour week draft 

mvention of the ILO has never come into force, having 
received to date the ratification of only one country—New Zealand. 
_ The printing industry has already applied to the Court for a 
reduction of working hours to 40, and the scope of the inquiry 
has been extended by intimation that both the Federal Govern- 
ment and oyers’ interests will intervene. In addition, the 
Australasian Council of Trade Unions has recommended the 
general intervention of unions as parties to the claim in lieu of any 
direct action. This means that the case will become a general 
aa into the merits of a 40-hour week and may last several 

s. 

Although demands have been made for a flat increase of {1 a 
week in the basic wage by legislation, the Arbitration Court 
nevertheless has no claim before it for any increase. The Court 
last considered an employees’ claim in 1941 when it deferred an 
application for an increase to {£5 chiefly on the grounds that the 
€conomic outlook was uncertain. ‘ 

_ Since then, the unions have made no further claim for an 
increase as they were precluded from doing so by Wage Pegging 

\egulations gazetted in February, 1942. Even when the regula- 
lions are repealed, the unions may hesitate to approach the Court, 
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because the subsequent widening of social services, including the 
introduction of children’s allowances of 5s. and later 7s. 6d. a 
week for all children after the first, and the institution of un- 
employment and sickness benefits, would probably be con- 
sidered additions to the real wage. 
_ Although the regimen on which the cost of living index is based 
includes 171 items of household expenditure, ranging from rent to 
union dues, it is considered by all parties that it has not accurately 
reflected the wartime inflation of prices, particularly as it does not 
include fresh fruit and vegetables, with the notabie exception of 
potatoes and onions. Ultimately, the basic wage issue will again 
come before the Arbitration Court. But if any increase in wages 
is made of an amount sufficient to meet union demands, it would 
probably have to be the result of a very considerable broadening 
of the retail prices index, for it is on fluctuations of the index 
that adjustments to the basic wage are made. Alternatively, the 
Court would have to be convinced that industry had an increased 
capacity to pay higher wages. 


The Cost of Living 


_ Between September, 1929, and March, 1943, the official cost of 
living index recorded an average rise of 22.6 per cent. In April, 
1943, the Government pegged the prices of all goods and services. 
It established an elaborate machinery, administered by the Prices 
Branch, for the payment of subsidies to hold costs at the April, 
1943, level in cases where it was impossible for industry to absorb 
the increases. In the June, 1943, quarter, the index rose to the 
highest point recorded in the war years, but the upward swing 
was checked by the payment of subsidies on potatoes and tea and 
by a reduction in the sales tax on clothing from 12} per cent to 
73 per cent. As the following table shows, prices for the 
December, 1945, quarter were virtually unchanged compared with 
those prevailing at the beginning of the stabilisation period : — 


Srx CAPITAL CITIES 
seremrtaeern nein eno sineelanaer ier Ls 
| Sept. 1959; Mar. 1943 | June 1943) Dec. 1944 | Dec. 1945 
| Quarter Quarter | Quarter 
{ 


Quarter Quarter 








PON 6s.0k.cn os bee eearneiees Lill 1,120 
a NE Es 1,008 1,008 
Clothing 1,725 1,732 
Miscellaneous 1,210 1,208 

Tota 1,229 1,233 


As automatic adjustments are made in the Australian basic 
wage in accordance with variations in the prices index, the 
stability of the price level has resulted in an equally stable wages 
level. With prices of most raw materials rigidly pegged by price 
controls, Australian manufacturers have since 1943 not had the 
worry of any severe pressure of rising costs. 

In the textile industry, for example, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is the sole prime purchaser of both Australian-grown and 
imported cotton, which it releases to manufacturers at one price, 
according to quality. It is released at prices much less than world 
parity, and the Government meets the difference. 

It seems fairly clear that political rather than economic con- 
siderations will determine the Commonwealth Government’s 
attitude toward meeting the demands for higher wages and shorter 
hours. But by whatever means wages are increased and hours 
shortened, it is inevitable that industry, in the short run at least, 
will be faced with higher costs. These in turn will be followed 
by demands for higher prices. According to the extent to which 
costs rise, there may be considerable strain on the stabilisation 
scheme, which up to the present has been chiefly concerned with 
meeting rises in prices of imported goods, particularly textiles. 

It is unlikely that the Government would countenance paying 
subsidies over the whole range of domestic industry to compensate 
for the increase in wage costs so as to hold the price level. In 
fact, a substantial increase in labour costs might easily lead 
to the abandonment of the whole scheme of prices stabilisation ; 
alternatively, the price level might be stabilised at a point some- 
what higher than it is at present. 

The Commonwealth Government, being a Labour Government, 
is faced with the real dilemma that although it desires to improve 
the lot of the workers, it feels that to accede to the present demands 
en bloc would set in train the forces of inflation which for nearly 
five years it has striven sedulously to check. 

On the other hand, the unions, although in theory aware of the 
danger of allowing prices to run away, nevertheless feel that 
politically they are meeting the wishes of their members more by 
seeking an increase in the nominal wage—irrespective of the ulti- 
mate effects—than by slavishly following Government policy, 
which really means waiting for what comes through the neces- 
sarily slow and complicated machinery of the Arbitration Court. 
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The Royal Bank of Scotland, Glyn, Mills 
& Co., and Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Limited, constitute a banking group whose 
resources rank them sixth among the banks 
of Great Britain. 

Their resources are large enough to meet 
the requirements of any customer. These 
three banks, each with a famous banking 
tradition, each still retaining its individu- 
ality, can give to every customer the 
advantages of their pooled facilities and 
diverse financial experience. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 ~~ Edinburgh, London and Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London and Branches 
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A STANDARD 
POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY 


Established 1825 
Assets exceed £40,000,000 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 3 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH 


London: 3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON ST., E.c.4. 
15a PALL MALL S.W.1. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd Mareb, 1866. 
ESTABLISHED 1N CALCUTTA, 20h SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
... €4,000,000 Reserve Fund s&s be ... £2,200,000 
... €2,000,000 Number of Shareholders as 3,163 
HEAD OFFICE - 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1945. 
The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6 per Rupee 
£ 


Subscribed Capital 


; 
% & 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital: Authorised and Subscribed, ee 


Paid up £12 10s. per share . one oe 62,000,000 6 0 
Reserve Fund a. 2,200,000 6 0 
Current, Pixved Deposit and ‘other Accounts, inetoding provision for r Bad and Doubtful 

Debts and Seat ce . 61,9038. 510 71 
Bille Payable .. of or on até a dst ee ase we 886,15 as il 
Acceptances for Customers - . oes oon ese one eos oes oe ous oe nas 13 6 
Profit and Loss Account, as under ooo coe eve oe boo ons oes nee 574,478 19 6 


267,556,993 19 4 


————— 
Bills receivable, re-diecounted, £853,523 15s. 10d., of which up to 14th Mareh, 1946, £693,631 0+. sd. have ron 
off. Forward Contracts outstanding for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling Bills and Telegraphic Transies, 





£11 ,006,187. 
ASSETS. & ad 
Cash on hand, at call, aad at Bankers... we ee pes iw = . 16,562,709 11 Li 
Indian and Ceylon Government Rupee Securities ° 15,255, a i 4 
Brith Goverment Securities, Indian Government Guaranteed Debentures and other 
urities ( tee een ee ee ne Een ray 
Government Accounts) ... ses . 16,401 587 11 16 
House Property and Furniture, at cost, less amounts written off oe a PS e838) 
Bills of Exchange, inch Treasury Bille Se CBR ikeed . 11,501,412 20 1h 
Discounts, Loans Receivable, and oar due to the Bank sie one on eee 7,167,080 10 7 
Customers for Acceptances per Contra wis - Spee tek? + 98.548 13 6 
267,556,093 19 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. For the year ended 3lst December, 1945. £ « ¢ 
Ee IR Tee rr ae ee ee ene oe . 
Pe 140,000 @ ¢ 
» Balance ... wn ove ons a“ oo sos ooo oes ows eee ove aA 7819 6 
«m4 478 19 6 
Or. s. ae 
By —. — Slst December, 1944 wee Se be w= 671,857 3 
& « 4, 
bretanet od at the rate of 14 pt cent. appum for jalf-year 
ended 31st December, 1944 - ot be ane 140,000 0 0 
Staff Pension Funds... aie <a ee i ca sae 66,000 0 0 
Contingencies Account ... id he sd bie ot pS 100,000 0 0 
- 300,000 0 6 
Balance brought forward... a. 971,867 8 
+» Net Profite for the y ended 3let Deemer 1945, after charging Di Directors’ Fees : 
smoanting to £6,405 10n 0. and providing for Taxatho and all Bad aud Doobo woe 83 
e714.478 19 6 
——— 
T. T. = ALLAN, General Manager. R. LANGFORD JAMES ; 


G. W. HARKNESS, an«*, W. SHAKSPEARE fp Devediors 
R. L. BIRD 
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United Kingdom 


' The output of essential civilian goods increased slowly, and though 
Industry and Manpower the production of most goods was in excess of the 1944 level by the 
; : end of December, the standard was generally well below pre-war. 
The two outstanding events of the year 1945 which had a profound Shortage of labour in key production industries was the main reason 
influence on economic and social developments in Great Britain were for the delay in the restoration of full production. For example, 
the ending of the war and the advent of a Labour Government. The shortage of labour in iron foundries affected the production of castings 
ending of the war in two stages had a curiously patchwork effect. ecsential for housing components, and for textile and other machinery ; 
Although the European war was over by May, military production had shortage of labour in cotton spinning not only held up the output of 
to be continued, though with more emphasis on the production of cotton piece goods, but impeded production in the wool, jute, carpets 
naval weapons and jungle equipment suitable for the Far Eastern cam- nq furniture industries ; shortage of labour in brick-making hampered 
paign. With the abrupt capitulation of Japan, resources became avail- the building programme. In addition, the whole field of production 
able for civilian production, and for the reconversion of industry from was jeopardised by the continuing decline in coal production. Coal 
a war to a peace basis. : : output in 1945 averaged 3.5 million tons a week, compared with 
The impact of the Labour party’s sweeping victory at the polls was 3.7 million in 1944 and 4.4 million in 1938. Shortage of manpower, 
not immediately felt upon industry. This may have been largely  Darticularly of productive workers, was the main cause of the decline, 
because the Government inherited many measures and plans from ang the growing wastage from the mining industry was not offset by 
the Coalition Government and worked along the broad lines laid down pew recruitment or by the return of ex-miners from the Forces. 
in the White Paper on Employment. In the King’s Speech in October The general labour situation is shown in the accompanying Table, 
outlining the legislation for the first Parliamentary year, coal was the 


only major industry whose nationalisation was proposed, although 


ee ; : and civilian needs up to, during, and after the war. 
internal transport, gas and electricity, iron and steel were included in 

















abour’s nationalisation programme. The Government, however, DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MANPOWER IN GREAT Britain* 
decided to maintain the major wartime controls over industry and the Thousands 
national economy generally (although gradually relaxing those over ; _ 
labour) and proposed a somewhat new technique for dealing with the 1945 
non-nationalised industries. Sir Stafford Cripps, who succeeded Mr _— — aa 
Lyttelton as President of the Board of Trade, and took over general June | Sept. | Dee 
responsibility for the reconversion programme, set up tripartite working iikbrt Io <3 % PETS Hi4e f Store 
purties with four representatives cake of employers, trade unions and Total working population ...-........-. 39,780 per 21.569 a1 335 20,969 
four independent members under an independent chairman appointed ~ ou? A ahd a a sot | 72531 6728; @50l| eirs 
by the Government—to investigate and advise on the improvement of es ee EN SY i en ihn ce aie 
technical efficiency. The five industries for which working parties Armed Forces and Auxiliary Services .... pt pete 5008 | oes 4 3.059 
were originally established were cotton, pottery, furniture, hosiery, Seats: o> Set need Moe rsey “msds a 2" ‘61| 437| 357 | ane 
and the boot and shoe industry, though the formation of others was Givi) Defence, National Fire Service & Police go; 323/127) us| dor 
subsequently announced. ; Agriculture, horticulture, etc. ........+.. = = 7 — — 
¢ immediate tasks confronting the Government were to improve — Niiine iu mmument Serviceli) scccccee | 539,986 | 996] 963] 939 

the standard of civilian consumption, which had been drastically Local Government Service .............- 846 800 829 | 850 852 
reduced during the war, and to raise the level of exports, a target of Gas, water and electricity supply et ate. é 242 3 ee 196 Be 214 
75 per cent above the 1938 volume being set. Another task that will Speman tne 2 Fes) ree | Teas | eons | cio | — 
‘come increasingly pressing is the re-equipment of British industry pitiisity and civil engineering ..........- | 2320; '726| ‘T22 | 790 | "895 
and transport. Distributive trades ..........- oilck | 2,887 | 2,009 1,958 | 1,990 | 2,050 
_ The drive for greater production to achieve these objectives was slow Commerce on nquens: profeerional oa | | 

IN getting under way, the rate of reconversion being conditioned by the ee ton aoe ree / 2105 | 1,513 | 1,488 | 1,495 | 1,540 
Supply of labour and the rate of release from the Services. By the Ex-members of H.M. Forces who have not oi a om | ot 
tnd of the year, however, some progress had been made with recon- yet tale up enploywent weirs oof >! Herb! S00 ae m5 | 150 
Version and plans laid for considerable developments in 1946. Exports ae el ome a ae - 











: , age i * Males aged 14-64 and females 14-59. The figures include employers and self-employed 
een ae fee sg aes pot Foe wie — aoe as oan re ovee tak veel private domestic SemeA See in part-time paid 
1 million in mas : 
‘Mports on the other her in I (£1,101 million) than one unit. — rer Peg ant eres 
iN 1938 (L919 iillten} though belasr the 1944 level of £1,307 million. ¢ Iacludiag British civilian staffs of Uarra and Allied Coatrol Commissions. 


employment (estimated at 620,000 in December, 1945) are included, two being conuted as 


which indicates the changing distribution of manpower between military © 
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The labour situation improved considerably towards the turn of the 
year, as a result of the Government’s decision to accelerate the rate 
of demobilisation while adhering to the principle of release on* the 
basis of age and length of service (Class A) with a limited number 
of releases (amounting to not more than 10 per cent of releases in 
Class A) ci workers for special reconstruction work such as building 
and mining (Class B). From June 18th to December 31st, 1,51 1,800 
men and women were released from the three services, more than 
half of these in the fourth quarter of the year. Class B releases, 
totalling 94,500, were behind schedule, the majority being for the 
building and ancillary industries. According to the provisional pro- 
gramme, the total number of releases under both classes planned 
from January-June, 1946, was 1,922,200, bringing the cumulative total 
in one year to 3,434,000. ; 

The full effects of releases, however, were slow in making them- 
selves felt, partly as a result of the eight weeks’ paid leave allowed 
to servicemen on their discharge, and partly because of the increasing 
loss to industry of its wartime labour force. In addition to normal 
wastage and the withdrawal of elderly workers, about. half a million 
women retired from industry between June and December. There 
was thus an overall shortage of labour, in spite of the existence of 
local areas of unemployment, mainly in the former Depressed Areas. 
The effects of the Distribution of Industry Act, designed to diversify 
the industrial structure of the areas dependent on heavy industry 
and to “take the work to the workers,” were not sufficient to offset 
the decline in employment resulting from the ending of war produc- 
tion. Under this Act, out of 684 new factories or extensions approved 
in the country as a whole, more than half will be situated in the 
Development Areas, representing 13} million square feet and providing 
employment for 83,000 workpeople. 


- 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND TRADE DISPUTES 





—7 . 
Registered Unemployed | Trade Disputes* 





in Great Britain | in the United Kingdom 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 1945 
| 000's 000's 000’s | 000’s 
January... a 88 336 104 
PED Seu dentsane a 273 { 60 
March ... ‘ 1,601 400 
RS ee Be | 75 79 718 99 
May ..... mos 4% 129 
June . a 42 202 
July .. 63 103 64 169 
August ons 24 110 
Bsa ANNs VeRRG IO rt 2 188 114 
CE heures 26 daKS «bn ts tines OR i 81 233 232 1,114 
November ......2+++.--: ae 125 235 
December ........ i 65 87 


te... accross da 74 101 318 | 235 
i 


* Number of working days lost. 





Many of the industries most essential to civilian production, such 
as cotton, had lost about one-third of their workers during the war, 
but the Government no longer had the same powers of control and 
direction over the movements of labour. Immediately after VE-day, 
the Control of Engagement Order was introduced, which limited the 
field of compulsion and aimed at bringing about reallocation of labour 
in an orderly, voluntary manner. e Order laid down that men 
between 18 and 50, and women between 18 and 40, should only be 
engaged thro approved Employment Exchanges. Further modifica- 
tion of controls took place in December, when men of 31 and over, 
and women of any age, were freed from control of engagement and 
direction. Exceptions were made for certain categories of the most 
essential industries, e.g., building. At the same time modification 
of the Essential Work Orders was foreshadowed, though not definitely 
announced until early in the New Year. 


* 





The relaxation of labour controls raised the problem of finding 
other means to redistribute manpower. Certain groups of industries 
were scheduled as being of key priority for reconstruction and efforts 
were made to encourage recruitment for them. One of the difficulties 
was that in many of these industries, wages and working conditions 
compared unfavourably with those in the higher-paid and more 
attractive war factories. Efforts (e.g., the appointment of the Evershed 
Commission on cotton spinning wages) were made to improve 
the position, but the results were disappointing. The expedient of 
employing prisoner-of-war labour was adopted in some cases, for 
example, in agriculture and in the preparation of building sites. 

On the whole the initial stages of the transition from war to peace 
proceeded smoothly, if slowly, without any signs of the upheavals 
which accompanied the end of the: 1914-18 war. As shown in the 
above Table, fewer working days were lost through strikes in 
1945 than in the previous year, and a large number of these were 
accounted for by the national dock stoppage in the autumn. The 
reabsorption of demobilised servicemen and the- machinery for re- 
instatement proceeded without friction, thanks to the Ministry 
of es — of resettlement advice offices, but more funda- 
mentally to the previous preparations and satisfactory co-operati 
from both sides of i industry. ; wa 

The policy of raising the standard of lower paid workers and of 
strengthening the machinery for industrial relations which was pursued 
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by Mr Bevin was continued by his successor at the Ministry of Labour, 
The Wages Councils Bill became law in March, 1945; schemes fo; 
the permanent decasualisation of dock labour were introduced in the 
autumn ; the Catering Wages Commission extended the scope of jis 
activities ; and an attempt to taise the standards of a hitherto un. 
organised field was made in the Markham-Hancock report on domestic 


service. 
* 


Many workers in the more strongly organised industries secured 
wage increases during the year, thus reducing the wartime gap between 
wage rates and earnings. The average a ne of 6 million 
workers in July (surveyed by the Ministry of Labour) was 96s. 1d— 
121s. 4d. for men and 63s. 2d. for women—representing an increase 
of 80 per cent over October, 1938. During the same period wage 
rates increased by 43 per cent. Working hours in July averaged 
47.4 per week compared with 46.8 in October, 1938. In all, during 
1945 wage increases amounting to £1,750,000 a week were secured 
by more than 7 million workers. The chief individual industries jn 
which wage rates were increased were agriculture (the minimum was 
raised to £3 10s. in March); engineering and shipbuilding (adul: 
men received an increase of 4s. 6d. a week in April-May and increases 
in women’s wages followed later in the year); cotton (all sections 





WAGES AND Cost oF LIVING 








| Wages (a)* | Cost of Living (A) 

} | 
; | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 =| 1945 
January ’ SN eektasienel 148} | 1553 | 199 202 
Rr nt ee re 148} 156 200 202 
OR See es ee ae 148 156 200 202 
Oe Beat aa eS ae 151 157 200 202 
SR a ee eal Beas. ta 153 1 200 203 
ee ee FATS Baie | 153} 161 200 204 
ss wh ® + direst a de & te atin He 153 162 201 207 
MI ak css 3B Caras eins cy ae 154 163: 202 205 
Sauber 236. ree 154 16 202 203 
RIE 5.0 c.6-0 «dings > meer 155 163 201 203 
November ........ tart eeee 1555 | 164 201 203 
December ......... aa ae ree 155) 164} 201 203 
$$ $$} —— esnbadiiainicinbl 
Average .. | 1524 1605 | 200 203 





(a) Index (1924=100) compiled by Prof. Bowley, eliminating seasonal! fluctuations. 
(6) Ministry of Labour Index for Ist of month (July 1, 1914= 100). 
) * Revised index. 


received a general weekly increase of 7s. for adult workers in the 
summer) and wool (an increase representing 84 per cent for ume 
workers and 2} per cent for ee ; building (craftsmen’s 
rates were increased by 1d. an hour in July and the labourers’ rate 
was fixed at 80 per cent of the craftsmen’s) ; railways (an ali-round 
increase of 2s. 6d. a week in the war advance was granted in July), 
and docks (an increase bringing the minimum up to 19s. 6d. a day was 
accepted in by the dockers on the recommendation of 
the special Evershed committee). 

A number of other wage claims were being formulated or under 

consideration at the end of the year. The vernment was under 
increasing pressure which was resisted by the unions to introduce 
some form of national wages policy, with the object of preventing 
a sectional scramble for increases, which would have an inflationary 
effect, and of steering workers into the industries most in need of 
manpower. The Government, however, insisted that the normal 
methods of collective bargaining should be adhered to, and claimed 
that the Chancellor’s stabilisation policy would prevent inflation. Th: 
official cost-of-living figure averaged 103 per cent above July, 1914, 
level during 1945, compared with an average of 101 per cent in 1944. 
The real increase in the cost of living, however, is difficult to measure, 
for the prices of i of expenditure outside the official budge! 
undoubtedly increased substantially. 
_ The trade union movement emerged from the war with a greattr 
influence, though its membership showed a tendency to decline, as 4 
result of the withdrawal of women and other workers from industry. 
One of the main post-war demands $ put forward by the unions during 
the year was for the introduction of a 40-hour week, without reduc- 
tion of earnings. This was not included in the Labour Government's 
programme for tion, which recognised that the claim was not 
altogether compatible with the urgent need during the initial recon- 
struction period for more production. Increasing attention was focused 
during the year on the need to increase the productivity of British 
industry. It was therefore encouraging that in a number of wage 
agreements (e.g., docks, building and furniture) specific reference wa‘ 
made to the importance of raising efficiency. 


Agriculture 


IN the wine of 1945 it was 
country of meat 

products and Mg 
purchase them, a 
the enc ing of Lend 
Council, 


to increase the production in this 
tly to offset a world shortage of these 
to economise in the foreign exchange required t0 
that became of still ter importance 
-Lease in August, 1945. Internationa! 
ever, drew attention, early in the autumn, to the wor 


shortage of cereals that might develop in 1945-46 if wheat continued 
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to be fed to livestock in North America on the scale of the previous 
ear. The European harvest yielded in 1945 only a little more than 
half the pre-war average quantity of wheat ; drought seriously reduced 
the crops in South Africa and around the Mediterranean ; and the 
failure of the Indian monsoon intensified the shortage of cereals and 
of rice in the Pacific area Early in 1946 it became apparent that the 
remaining stocks of cereals in Australia and North America were 
insufficient to meet the demands to be made upon them before the 
next harvest. In this country, the wheat extraction rate was restored 
to 85 per cent—with a consequent reduction (from May) in the cereal 
rations for pigs and poultry, which had. been increased as recently as 
October, 1945—and farmers were urged to sow as much spring corn 
as possible. At the end of 1945, the workers’ unions revised their 
claim for a guaranteed minimum wage of £4 Ios. weekly ; this was 


Finance and 


The Stock Exchange 


MOVEMENTS on the Stock Exchange in 1944 were conditioned by 
the end of the war and the return of the Labour Government. On 
balance the trend in gilt-edged and equity securities was still rising, 
but some significant fluctuations occurred during the year. In gilt- 
edged the dominant factor was the deiermination of the new Chan- 
cellor to impose a policy of yet lower interest rates. This conditioned 
the rise in prices ‘rom August onwards, and the market’s rush into 
the 3 per cent Savings Bonds before the tap closed on December 15th 
showed that it took the Chancellor at his word. 


The success of the Labour Party in July caused a sharp, but 
temporary, break in ordinary share prices. Later the pressure of 
investment demand more than restored the summer losses, and by 
the end of the year equity prices had regained their appearance of 
immutability. But this trend was not shared by the sector of the 
market affected by the Government’s nationalisation proposals. Coal 
shares and marginal home rail stocks, in particular, closed at appre- 
ciably lower levels for the year, although prices at the end of Decem- 
ber appeared to discount the worst possibilities. Most of the capital 
goods industrial groups made less pregress than the consumption 
groups, iike brewery, provisions and food shares. This reflected 
caution about the speed of industrial reconversion from war to peace. 
A boom in Kaffir “ prospects ” developed during the later months of 
the year, and the dividend payers were readily bought as a currency 
hedge. Few inflationary portents were visible, however, in com- 
modity shares. Some representative security movements are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


SecuRITY Prices in 1945 














Security Jan. 2 | Mar. 29 | May 10] July 9 | Sep. 28 | Nov. 30! Dec. 31 
| { 
4% Consols ......... 81} 83 83} 834 883 903 91} 
3}°, War Loan ....... 104} 105} 1033 104 104g | 102} 103} 
L.M.S.19234% Pref.Stk. | 63 58} 56 59} 56 51h 5 
G.W.R. Ord. Stock... 59 58} 55 57 52} 55 56 
Cable & Wireless Ord. 

Seedy. oocs keh etek 85 904 94} 934 914 103 102 
Distillers {1 .......00. 108/9| 1111/3} 116/-| 119/-| 1136/3} 1128/3} 119/9 
Courtaulds {1 ........ 57/3 | 55/9] 56/3| 56/3| 55/3| 56/-| 55/3 
luperial Chemical £1. . 39/- 39/6 39/9 40/- 39/6 40/6 40/9 
Lever & Unilever {1... ] 46/-| 47/3] 47/103] 49/9| 50/-| 51/9} 50/9 
Cunard Steamship £1. . Q2/-| 24/-| 24/-| 23/9] 24/3] 25/3) 26/9 
United Steei Cos £1... | 26/3 |  26/9]|.. 26/6] 26/6] 24/3| 24/-| 25/- 
Rolls Royce {1 ....... 111/3| 110/-| 108/9| 106/3| 106/3| 101/3| 102/6 
Marks & Spencer “A” 5/-| 67/-| 74/-| 72/6] 75/ 13/6 | 69/6} 70/44 
Koyal Exchange As- 2 

surance {1 ......... 98 10} 10} 10} 10% ll | 10% 
luperial Tobacco £1. . . 8 i TH 8h 8% TH TH | 1% 
Angio-Iranian Oil £1... | 108/15{ 1211/3 | 1208/9] 105/-| 1126/3] 102/6| 98/9 
Turner & Newall {1.... | 81/6 | 86/6 | 84/-| 83/6] 81/3] 83/9] 80/- 
Harrison's & Crosfield 

Re en ae 91/3} 91/3] 93/9] 91/3] 97/6} 110/-| 103/9 
Associated Portland 

Cement {1 ........, 62/6 | 62/-| 62/-| 59/-| 55/-} 58/9] 56/6xd 





New Capital Issues 


Last year saw, for the first time since 1939, scme slight resumption of 
uew borrowing, other than on Government account. But the Treasury 
ominates the capital market and its requirements at long-term 
increased by well over a third compared with 1944, raising the total 


for the year to £2,052 million. A substantial contribution to this 
hie was made by the rush into the 3 per cent tap issue during the 
ast few weeks of the year, and this showed its obverse in the sharp 
reduction in the floating debt by no less than £522 million during 
the last quarter. 


ihe dearth of new industrial borrowing is reflected in the following 
ta les, Earlies in the year, the two new industrial finance corporations 
Werte Set up, and they had begun operating to a limited extent by the 
Yat end. But established industries are, in general, well equipped 


with funds for new expansion. Conversions by non-Governmental 
‘ts showed a sharp increase during 1945. 


borrow 
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finally rejected by the Central Wages Board for England and Wales, 
although the Board granted higher rates for overtime, shorter hours, 
and a higher minimum wage for females. The Labour Government 
announced its intention of maintaining indefinitely the bulk purchase 
of the major foods by the Ministry of Food. The County Agricultural 
Executive Committees are to continue under the Agricultural Depart- 
ments, though with a revised membership and somewhat amended 
functions: from October, 1946, the advisory services for farmers in 
England and Wales (provided before the war by County Councils), 
and the technical staff of the provincial advisory centres, are to be 
absorbed into a centralised service directed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and operated in conjunction with the local committees. 
The results of the agricultural census held in June, 1945, and details 
of price changes which occurred during the year are given on page 12. 


Investment 


Tota, Borrowincs BY OFFERS TO PUBLIC AND TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 
(Million £) 


| British | 
































| | 
Calendar I essapeiaesisteiinceeesiagitl so —cskedaensey cis iasai i. , " | Index 
vane faa Home | | T | Empire | Foreign coon 1928 = 
| es eg Corpora- Others | otal | } | 100 
| ment > | Home | 
| tions j | | 
1928...) 85-9 | «14-9 | 164-8 ‘| 23-6 | 63-2) 42-3) 369-1) 100” 
1938 vedios ea 75-9 24°99 | 62:2 | 1630 | 24-3 | 2°8 180-1 49 
ie 36-8 12-1 26 °7 766); 153 | O38 | 91-7 ¥5 
eee 1070 -8 Nil | 1-4 | 1072-2) 0-2 | Nil | 1072-4 293 
1941 2522222) | 1497-5) Nil | 0-4 | 1497-9| 2-9 | Nil | 1500-8) do6 
1942 211! | 1457-1 | Nil 0-3 | 1457-4) 0-4 | Nil | 1457-8) 394 
1943... sen soeee Nil | 1-8 | 1588-1 | rs 3 0-1 1589-7} 431 
Wee osc: | 1456 -3 Nil | O8 | 1466-1} 2°5 | Nil 1468 -6 397 
1905 ........ | 205) 7 Nil | 10-1 | M61-8| 9-2 | 10 | 2072-0 56 
* Including County and Public Board Loans 
Totat BORROWING, INCLUDING STOCK EXCHANGE 
‘“ PERMISSION TO DEAL” (Million £) 
British | 
ee. a al Totat 
dar ‘| a, | Empire Foreign oad ci 
Years | Govern- | Corpor Other sate Pea 
ment eo — Home 
trons | 
199. | 6 CU SST! BT | he | UL Ths 2-2 142-3 
1941... 1,497 -5 Nil 8-0 1,505 -5 4-2 0-1 | 1,509 -8 
1942... | 1457-1 Nil 9-2 1,466 -3 0-8 0-1 1,467 -2 
1943... | 1,586 -3 1-7 | 12°5 1,600 -5 2°7 0-6 1,603 -8 
1944... 1,465 -°3 Nil | 5°3 1470-6 | 2:7 | Nil | 1473-3 
1945... | 2054-6 | Nil | 636 | 218-2 | 35-2 | L-L | 2,154-5_ 
a t ~ * Including County and Public Board Loans 
CONVERSION IssuUES 
(Million £) 
| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
{ 
British Govt. ..... |} Nil sk ih ee kee ee 
UN ask sistas 26 -0 54-4 | 17:8 47 | 38-3 108-1 
peeecteinepareniail asimconte eles generate ome nian 
ii, ee ee 26-0 | 54-4 | 47 8 | 24-7 | 38-3 | 108-1 





Industrial Profits 


Last year’s further improvement in itdustrial profits was on a 
limited scale. The tables below show the course and distribution 
of profits reported, though not necessarily earned, in recent caiendar 
years. But they suggest that 1945 saw an overall increase of the order 
of 34 per cent. This presumably reflected the further adjustment of 
excess reserves made at an earlier stage in the war, for the continued 
operation of 100 per cent EPT lopped off the top of expanding earn- 
ings for industry as a whole. Some inflationary tendencies, however, 
were evident in the course of profits in the consumption goods trades 
reported last year There was no evidence during 1945 that dividend 
distributions were expanding as a whole; such increases (which are 
now exciting comment) will, however, be more evident in the results 
of the current quarter. ‘ 


Company REPORTS PUBLISHED IN CALENDAR YEARS 1935-45 


Net Profits* 








j : “ Chain” 
No. of . Same 
Companies a ee 1esntoe 
Reports Vear 
ge ee pa i Ma. £ Ma. 
1936-6. o.. eogistes. che 2,116 203 -2 175-3 85 -7 
ION 2 65s tee wie 2,186 239-1 212 -2 96-5 
WORE bs. ks hk ce tear hs 2,279 281 -4 240 +3 113-2 
Biabicss os ts voape ne 2,389 302 “7 284 -4 129 7 
ee ee 2,342 267 -5 291 -4 1108 
eT ee ee 2,260 208 -1 216-3 106 6 
FOGLE... needs rcrie reece 2,041 115-6 198 6 94-3 
Es seca cedene ce 2,002 168 -7 176-7 90-0 
WOADR ES hE. EI oe arte 2,071 167 -9 162 -3 93-1 
JONG is ois (RRKTE «FoR 2,222 173-6 167-5 96-5 
SO cise x’ Sin» Hees SS ae Ee ee eee ee eee ee 
* After Debenture Interest. + 1940 to 1945 figures are not strictly comparable 


with previous years. 
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QUARTERLY CHANGES IN PRorits* 1935-45 





Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter | jrd Quarter 4th Quarter 
Profits | | Profits Profits Profits 
No. 3 ae i No. of i a | No. of | saad No, of | — 
arte Prev. | © Prev. | Cos. Prev. Cos. | Prev. 
Year | Year | Year Year 
“o ; % ! % “0 
1955 ........ | 592 41-4166 694 +178, 345 {| 412-2 485 | +16°9 
1935........)} 569 | +133, 739 | +2106) 382 (+1463, 4% | +152 
1937 | 628 +11-9 765 +19-9 337 | +319-2! 549 | +20°2 
1938 ........ | 646 |} #10°5 805 +129; 374 | — 14 564 | — 4-4 
1939 656 | — 90 793 — 8-2 345 — 79 548 §— 7-1 
19407 +) 1 ee 4-1 722 5-0 428 —16°8 558 — 37 
1941+ 439 | — 90 497 —12°-5 498 —17°5 607 — 7°5 
19424 4% | -—10°5 426 —~ 4-1 480 + 0-2 569 - 40 
1943; 465 '- 10 535 + 4-3 518 | — 86 553 | + 2:4 
1944 524 | + 146 629 + 62 494 | + 79 578 + 4:3 
1945+ ! 472 4+ 5°5 668 + 50 451 + 5:1 558 + 4-9 
* Aiter Debenture Interest + 1940 to 1945 figures are not strictly comparable 
with previous years 
Division OF ProFits (FouRTH QUARTER COMPANIES) 
} Proportion of Profits. Rate of Payment on cach Class 
| (after Deb. Interest) of Capital 
Reports \— ss as | oe 
issued during | | put to | | 
Fourth 9 : i a oo : 
| Paid in | Paid in | Reserve ta bi | Earned Paid 
(ua rter i Pref Ord } or “ be " - 4 I — for on 
| Div | Div | Carried ure | ene | Ordinary | Ordinary 
| Forward 
< ° } o | or ' oe | o o 
| 10 ° | © 10 j o i o, | io 
ROE. << Greve |; 19-0 55-2 25-8 4-84 | 45 | HF ‘9 
1936. | as | 85 | 290 | 48 | 4 | ee | 88 
1937 iocen ine 516 | 32-7 459 | 54 | 182 | 112 
08 .....33% 509i ae 48-8 | 37:3 | 4-47 50 | 18° 10-6 
1939 | 16-0 | 46-1 37-9 | 4-47 48 | 14-9 82 
1940* : 23 6 61-4 15-0 | 48 538 12:1 9-8 
1941*. searet-EPS 54-1 164 | 46 6-4 10-9 S-4 
1942* | 2546 00 | M4 | 49 6-4 14-1 9-4 
i } ‘ 
1942+. 20-9 6 | a3 | 47 6-2 13-9 10-0 
1943... 20 -6 57-7 | 21-7 47 6-3 14-5 |° 10-6 
1944 19°5 57-0 | 23-5 43 6:3 16 “3 116 
1945 9-8 | 65 7 MT | 44 61 16-7 11°8 
* 1940 to 1943 figures are not strictly comparable with previous years. 


+ Whole year. New Basis. 


The Money Market 


THoucH Bank rate remains at 2 per cent, average short money rates 
for 1945 dipped below 1 per cent for the first time since 1938. The 
decline reflects important technicat changes, but these resulted from 
the policy of the Labour Government and not directly from the 
end of the war. The collapse of Germany did, however, cast its 
shadow before ; the annual savings campaign was postponed to await 
“ VE-day” (and then until after the election), so that the Treasury 
for the first nine months had to rely abnormally upon floating debt. 
Except for the usual spring increase in the tender bill offering, the 
addinonal finance was secured on Treasury deposit receipts, the total 
of which rose by nearly £400 million by end-August. The period 
March/Angust thus witnessed the most rapid credit expansion on 
record. The increased offering of bills did not, however, lead to 
any improvement in bank portfolios by comparison with 1944, while 
tank advances were expected to rise. For these reasons, together with 
preparations for the savings drive, the banks continued to reduce 
investment portfolios, which dropped to. under £1,123 million by 
July. 

These tendenci¢s were abruptly reversed after the opening of the 
“ Thanksgiving ” campaign in mid-September. Hints by the Chancellor 
of lower interest tates, followed by a cut in short money rates, stimu- 
lated large subscriptions to the tap loans ; and a further turn to the 
screw was given when, at end-November, the early suspension of these 
issues was announced. In the three months to end-December, the float- 
ing debt was thereby reduced from £6,816 million to £6,294 million, and 
true bank deposits dropped by cver {100 million. At the same time, 
the banks’ participation in the rush into the tap loans, as well as 
in the opportunities created in the short bond market by institutional 
switching operations, raised investment portfolios by over £100 million. 
Meanwhile, bank advances had turned sharply upwards. 

The cut in short money rates was the first (except for the changes 
at the outbreak of war) since the beginning of the cheap money era 
to be achieved by official action as distinct from that of the banks. 
It was also the first achieved by the authorities other than by Bank 
rate. ‘The Chancellor announced on October 19th that future TDR 
issues would carry % per cent instead of 1} per cent. All other short 
rates were promptly reduced by 4 per cent. Interest on current 
accounts and seven-day deposits was withdrawn, and } per cent became 
the maximum allowance for ceposits of 14 days or more. 

For a time, the short loan market entered a period of stringency. 
The banks were reluctant to pre-encash “old” TDR’s, so that the 
normal market safety-valve seized up. Despite temporary suspension 
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of TDR issues, the discount market bad to lean heavily upon the 
special buyer. ‘This pressure was partly due io the fact that the 
seasonal increase in the tender bill issue (by £130 million) coincige4 
with the cut in rates and the rush into bonds. Moreover, outside 
applicatior:s diminished. The discount market during the last quarte; 
of the year, therefore, took up record amounts of bills, while its bond 
position had become fully extended by the usual absorption of orh, 
institution offerings early in the savings campaign. The sequel to 
this experience has been seen since the turn of the year, with the 
permission given to a number of discount houses to raise fresh capt) 
with the object of restoring full elasticity to the short bond marki; 
Pressure on the bill portfolio was relieved by a large intake by th 
banks (whose money market assets now show the best ratio to deposit; 
for a considerable time) and by heavy sales to the authoritics at th 
year-end. There has also been further evidence of the intention oj 
the authorities to improve the bill supply at the expense of TDR’s, 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue transition from war to peace has had important effects on the 
foreign exchanges. The Anglo-American Loan Agreement signed on 
December 6th stands out as the major event of the year. If ratified 
by Congress, it will, in effect, be the foundation of the whole post-war 
exchange regime, for Britain will then be committed to a freeing o| 
sterling for current transactions within twelve months. The effect 
of the agreement, however, lie mainly in the future. In the meantime 
the British authorities have actively extended their exchange relation. 
ships with Europe by monetary agreements, patterned on the 1944 pac! 
with Belgium, with Sweden, Denmark, Netherlands, Czechoslovaki: 
and Norway—and, within the past fortnight, with Switzerland 
Payments agreements, roughly on the wartime model, were also reached 
with Turkey and Finland, and arrangements made with Egypt and 
Iraq for a ration of hard currency from the dollar pool. Of the 
monetary agreements, the Swedish and Swiss will provide credit for 


Britain, while the other accounts will either be approximately in balance. 


or will provide aid for the European party. In addition, in March, 
1945, a financial agreement with France provided for the settlement 
of wartime indebtedness and furnished France with a one-year sterling 
credit of £100 million (later increased to {150 million). 

Official exchange relationships have thus been restored with all 
the countries of western Europe, and some others besides, and the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy controls have been progressively lifted. Of the 
year’s changes in rates, the most important resulted from the de- 
valuation of the franc late in December, raising the sterling quotation 
from frs. 200 to 480. Greece and Finland have faced successive 
devaluations, but recently a renewed effort has been made to re- 
establish the drachma by means of a sterling credit and British technica! 
assistance in budgetary reconstruction. The lira official rate of 400 
to the £ has, in effect, been devalued to 900. 

There has also been progress in the Far East. The Hongkong dollar 
has been reintroduced at its pre-war level of 1s. 3d. and the Suaits 
dollar at 2s. 4d. Until recently, the Shanghai exchange market was 
frozen by the retention of the Chinese official rate at 3d. for the 
National dollar. The local authorities are now in process of reopening 
the market, with daily quotations (at present NC $2,000 middle against 
the US $) roughly in line with former black market rates. 


The Bullion Market 


Tue London market still functions on wartime lines, with supplies 
being made available by the authorities in limited—though somewhat 
larger—quantities for essential purposes. The buying price for gold 
was raised on June 9th from 168s. to 172s. 3d. per fine ounce, solely 
in consequence of the reduction in transport costs. The free markets 
of the East—especially Bombay and Alexandria—have remained high) 
speculative, and there have been wide fluctuations. Expectations of 
a marked decline at the end of the war have not so far been realised, 
partly because of continuing shortages of goods in relation to th 
inflated money supply, and partly because of the cessation of releases 
by the Allied authorities. 

_ The only change in the London silver market was a steep increas 
in the official price, on September 24th, from 25}d. to 44d. Pe 
fine ounce, to co with an increase in the American ceiling prc 
for foreign silver from 45c. to 71.11¢., thereby bringing it into line 
with the US Treasury price for domestic silver. This change ¥* 
dictated by the rush of buyers for silver in the United States, followit 
withdrawal of many wartime restrictions upon use, a demand 
the US authorities were not disposed to satisfy from domestic stock 
American silver policy is, apparently, reverting to its pre-war pattem, 
which has sustained the Eastern markets in the face of a slackening 0! 
wartime influences. Bombay silver slumped heavily, touching Rs.123 
per 100 tolas, after VE-day, but recovered steeply when official sdles 
diminished (and finally ceased in July) in consequence of the exhaustion 
of Lend-Lease supplies. Similarly, the renewed fall at the VJ period— 
the price momentarily dipped to Rs.118—was quickly regained when 
Lend-Lease terminated, and fresh strength deve after the increas 


in the US import price, despite the fact that Bombay w2s already 
above US parity. Recently, hewever, the psychological ffect : 
Indian Government drives at the general black market has demonstrat 
that, at present levels, Bombay silver is patently vulnerable. 
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Overseas 
United States 


Tue immediate effect of the end of the war on cconomic activity in 
the United States was less severe than had been anticipated. Some 
provision for reconversion had been made in the summer of 1944, but 
as interrupted over the winter by a need to produce additional 
munitions. The transition “to a peacetime economy, however, was 
resumed in the spring of 1945 and accelerated after VE-Day. When 
Japan surrendered it had beea under way for several months, so that 
fewer workers than expected were idle through reconversion. 


Government and Private Expenditures.—As a result of higher 
prices, rather than increased output, the gross national preduct (GNP) 
rose during the first part of the year to a record level of $204 billion 
thousand million) on an annual basis. Then, after Vj-Day, war 
orders were freely cancelled and many of the controls of production 
and rationing that had limited private consumption were abolished. 


Gross NATIONAL PrRopUCT AND COMPONENTS 
(Annual rates in billions of dollars) 


1940 1945* 
’ Second Fourth 
Year Quarter Quarter 
Federal Government :— 
Income : Tax receipts net of transfers ......... ; 6-6 40 | 25 
Expenditure : Purchases of goods and services ..... 8-8 90 } 50 
Deficit (~~) anne seas) PSAs. iu —2-2 ~ 50 } % 
Consumers :— 
Income : Receipts after personal taxes ...... <4 eee 140 149 
Expenditures : Including residential construction .. 68-1 | 100 1l2 
Net Saving « . osis-.0:5 HE Sa* pale Kis ERI « SR nmwece 4-4 4 28 
Busimess :— 
Income: Retained earnings and reserves ...... swe 9-4 15 1 
Expenditures; Gross capital outlays ......... Sy 6 15 
Net saving or dissaving (—) ..............-4-- —27 9 -— 4 
Siate and Local Governments :— 
Income : Tax receipts net of transfers......... AS 8-6 9 10 
Expenditures : Purchases of goods and services... .. 79 8 8 
NOUS » <s e dkciel Wade elt Mls Ak dh aceied» 0+ on 4 1 2 
horewgn :-— 
Eapomne: Met MMPRUEETS . Tee ct dectewec csc wees 0-0 t 9 
Expenditures ; Net exports ...........02 00.000 00s 0-3 0 1 
Egcess of imports or exports (—).............. —b:°3 T - 1 
{ll Groups :— 
lentes 620. 2001 8.20. Dane BaTA. o: ote cas 97 +1 204 185 
Expenditure ; Gross National Product............. 97-1 204 } 185 


* Preliminary estimates, + Less than 1 billion. 








By the iast quarter the GNP had fallen to an annual rate of $185 billion 
as the result of a 40 per cent cut in Government, and a 20 per cent 
advance in private, expenditures. The latter, at an annual rate of 
$127 billion, accounted for about 70 per cent of the total, compared 
with sightly over half earlier in the year. 


Production and Trade.—The substitution of private expenditures 
for those of the Federal Government took place rather more rapidly 
than the corresponding re-allocation of productive resources. Some 
‘eadjustment had taken place before the surrender of Japan. In fact, 
the real peak of war output was reached late in 1943. The short 
spurt in munitions production initiated late in 1944 still left the 
output of war goods in March, 1945—the last month of full produc- 
tion for a two-front war—7 pei cent below November, 1943. There- 
after the previous down-trend was resumed. The end of hostilities 
in Europe accelerated this and permitted some increase in civilian 
output to take place. By VJ-Day war output had fallen some 20 per 
cent from March and civilian production was up nearly 10 per cent. 

After Japan’s surrender there was an immediate re-allocation of 
materials and facilities from military to civilian production in indus- 
ities where the transition was easily effected. In some plants civilian 
orders, already on the books, were immediately substituted for war 
orders. The level of production in these plants was well maintained, 
but in those most specialised for war it ceased completely. By October 
the advances in civilian output had begun to offset the declines in war 
production and the level of total output was stabilised. The index of 
industrial production (1935-1939 = 100) was 163 at the low point in 
October and 164 in December, compared with 235 in March. — 

Retail sales continued to advance throughout the year, but inven- 
‘ori¢s, which had been built up before VJ-Day, were later reduced. 
New orders with manufacturers rose steeply in the latter part of the 
Year, but production and shipments lagged. Few automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators and similar durable consumer goods had reached retail 
distributors by the end of the year. Moreover, returning veterans 
Purchases stripped inventories of all varieties of men’s clothing, not- 
withstanding high prices and mediocre quality. Women’s clothing was 
relatively plentiful, but price: were high and quality poor. 

1¢ Most serious shortage was housirg. The demand was the 


heaviest in history as a result of an exceptional increase during the war 
of families, the high level of income, and the fact that 
revented from r'sing much above the pre-war level. 


in the number o 
rents had been P 
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Countries 


_Agriculture—Agricultural developments were mixed, though the 
high level of output reached during the war was generally well main- 
tained. The cotton crop was small at barely 9,000,000 bales, compared 
with 12,200,000 in 1944. There was also a smaller maize harvest. 
Production of other leading grains was larger than in 1944. Increased 
Supplies in retail stores in the second half-year reflected cuts in 
military takings rather than larger output. Sugar was the only food 
remaining on the ration at the end of the year, though fats and oils 
were still scarce. Some food was sent abroad for relief use. 


Exports and Imports.—The end of Lend-Lease dominated export 
trade. In the early months of the year Lend-Lease shipments averaged 
roughly $700 million a month. Reduced to about $S00 million after 
VE-Day, they were cut out entirely after the surrender of Japan. 
Cash exports meanwhile rose from a rate of $20 million a month in 
the first quarter to about $500 million in the j{ast. Imports, un- 
influenced by events, deviated little from the year’s average of $350 
million a month. These figures, which were expected to increase in 
1946, were considerably above the levels that obtained in 1940, when 
exports totalled $4 billion and imports $2.6 billion. 


Labour Force and Employment.—The end of hostilities initiated 
large changes in the size and composition of the labour force. In 
July the total labour force, including the armed forces, was over 
67 million, of which perhaps 7,000,000 were temporary wartime 
recruits, chiefly women. Over 12 million were in the armed forces, 
54 million were employed, and rather more than 1,000,000 were 
unemployed. By December the labour force had dropped to 61 million. 
Less than 8,000,000 were in the armed forces, some 51 million were 
employed (counting in this category those on strike), and 2,000,000 





PRODUCTION, TRADE, AND PRICES 


Seasonally adjusted indices, 1935-39= 100 





j j 
1940 | 1943 1945 


' ' } 
(Ave.) | (Nov.)| Mar. | July | Dee. 





Industrial production total .................. | 425 | 247 | 235 | 210 | 164 
Durable manufactures ......... i 


piesa i 139 376 | 345 292 187 
Non-durable manufactures ........... megs « 115 180 | 176 165 156 
Residential construction contracts awarded. . .. 176 90 | 37 56 131 
Department store sales ............,......... 14 | 177 | 220 | 218 | 215 
Wholesale prices—all commodities ........ . 98 128 | 131 131 133 
Cost of living —6 groups combined ............ 100 124 | 127 129 130 
RMU 8 0 ed A GORA E ig. taney ac ¥S Bo td 102 134 | 144 {i 149 
a Ra i ee RE oe oe ae 137 | 136 42 14] 
Common stock prices 


Wales HE Ble teks eh | 88 91 112 | 118 140 





were unemployed. The civilian labour force, i.e., the total excluding 
those in military service, was composed of 35 million men and 
20 million women in July and 36 million men and 17 million women 
in December. These shifts were accompanied by a decline in both 
hours worked and hourly earnings. Average weekly earnings in fac- 
tories fell by 10-12 per cent over the course of the year, and wages, 
influenced also by the drop in employment, fell by more than 35 per 
cent. Most of the drop in each case occurred in the period of greatest 
readjustment, from July to October. It was also heavily concentrated 
in the durable goods industries, where the volume of employment 
fell from 6.8 million in July to 4.9 million in October. The seasonally 
adjusted figures for total non-agricultural employment, which includes 
trade, transportation, and other service industries, government, con- 
struction, and mining, were 37.2 million and 35.0 million in these 
same months. At the peak of war output in November, 1943, 8.4 
million workers were employed in industries producing durable goods. 
and in all non-agricultural industries 39.5 million. 


Public Finance.—A total Budget expenditure of $90 billion and an 
increase of $4 billion in the Treasurys general fund balance were 
financed to the extent of $46 billion out of tax and other revenues 
and $48 billion by sales of securities. Insurance companies and various 
Government agencies absorbed $11 billion of the increased debt. ‘The 
Federal Reserve Banks increased their holdings of Government securi- 
ties by $6 billion during the year, and other banks bought $15 billion. 
These acquisitions, offset to the extent of only $500 million by a reduc- 
tion in monetary gold stock, wer: the principal factors causing an 
increase of $25 billion in total deposits and currency. Business men 
and individuals added $20 billion to their cash balances and $15 billion 
to their holdings of Government securities. At the end of the year 
their total liquid asset holdings were $225 billion, three and a-half 
times what they were at the end of 1939. This large volume of liquid 
funds earning little or no income was a source of direct inflationary 
pressure on the prices of Stock Exchange securities, which advanced 
20 per cent in the last four months of the year, and on existing earn- 
ing assets of all kinds. Indirectly in this way, and directly by causing 
consumers to spend more freely, liquid funds alse affected commodity 
markets 








he 
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Canada 


Despite the steep decline in war production after VE Day and the 
cuts in war orders up to 90 per cent immediately after VJ Day, 
Canada’s national production for the full calendar year 1945 showed a 
surprisingly small decline from 1944. Overall estumatcs of national 
production compiled by the Bureau of Statistics are shown below: 


NATIONAL PrRopucTIoNn (thousand million dollars) 





; 
ae + | 1944 1945t 





Salaries, wages and other Jabour income. ........-----++++++ 5-1 \ 5-2 
Military pay and allowances ........----.00020sseeeeeeeees 1-1 1-1 
Investment Income (before corporate taxes) ...........++-++ | 1-8 146 
Net income of individual Enterprisers. .......-.-----+++++++ 19 | oe a 
Net Nationa! Production at Factor Cost.............---++++ } 9-9 9-7 
Seinnct Taman 5s kc cult ds bass onde ns masse. sadmcepes | 1-1 | 12 
Net Nationa! Production at Market Prices. ............+-+-+ i 11-0 | 10-7 
Depreciation. .... 0... 22. see c eee e cece reece teen enone 8 7 
Gross National Production at Market Prices .........-.++++: 11°8 | 11-4 





+ Preliminary Figures. 


The main divisions of the overall expenditure which brought about 
such high levels of production and income were as follows: 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE (thousand million dollars) 








| | 
| 1944 | 1945t 
Net exports of goods and services directly or indirectly financed 
Wey QUIVERMENENE «0 noose once peeve wanns- Sooner 1 }} 4-5 
Other government expenditure on goods and services........ 4-1 
Other net exports of goods and services ..........-+-+++++- ,s —0-3 —0-4 
Gross private investment in Canada (including investment m 
DUNT 6 i ninnccanchaecexenthseessnneané eee eeccece 0-5 0-8 
Personal expenditure on consumers’ goods and services ...... 6-2 6°5 
Gross National Expenditure ..........-4-+-eseeseeeereeees 11°38 11-4 


nnn ee 


+ Preliminary figures. 


Manpower.—At the peak, there were 900,000 men and women 
engaged in direct war production. By VE Day this had been cut to 
630,000 and a further 200,000 were released by VJ Day. This rapid 
discharge of war workers and accelerated demobilisation were absorbed 
by the economy until seasonal let-offs began about October Ist, then 
unemployment began to show up, reaching 200,000 by the end of the 
year, A survey made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the 
week of November 11-17 reported that there were 4,531,000 persons 
then in the civilian labour force in Canada, consisting of 4,364,000 
employed and 167,000 unemployed. The survey, which covered the 
non-institutional, civilian population, 14 years of age and over, dis- 
closed 3,799,000 not in the “labour force,” such as students, house- 
wives and persons who are retired or unable to work. 


Agriculture—Cash income from the sale of farm products was 
estimated at $1,654 million, a fall of 8 per cent from the 1944 record 
high of $1,799 million, but still 129 per cent above the 1939 total. 
On the prairies there was a continued shift away from meat produc- 
tion to cereals, and the acreage planted to wheat rose from 16,849,700 
acres in 1943 to 23,400,000 acres in 1945. However, the yield of wheat 
per acre in 1945 was only 13.7 bushels, the lowest in eight years. The 
wheat harvested in 1945 stood at 321,409,000 bushels, compared with 
435,535,000 the previous year. Wheat stocks available for export or 
carry-over on July 31, 1945, were 420 million bushels. But since ship- 
ments to the end of 1945 averaged a million bushels per day, the 
prospect is for a carry-over into the next crop year on July 31, 1946, of 
less than 50 million bushels, the lowest since 1938. 


Exports.—Shipments of war supplies and Mutual Aid and other 
Government-financed exports maintained Canadian exports at a high 
level in 1945. Exports, excluding non-monetary gold, were valued at 
$3,267 million, a reduction of 6.2 per cent from 1944, but an increase 
of 285 per cent over 1938. Net exports of non-monetary gold were 
$96 million. Imports were valued at $1,586 million, a decrease of 


9.8 per cent from the previous year, but an increase of 134.1 cen 
above 1938. : es . 


Banking.—Significant banking figures were as follows: 
(thousand dollars) 








Notice deposits 
LO SS OB SE ess 


Deposits of Chartered Banks with Bank of Canada ........ | 401,724 521,207 


oo coe aapray yt ngage ERE ELE ORE EP ae 763, , 

Powwincial Rowers. aS Sw iwi io Sas. 0b ES 3a'3T3 “SL 0se 
CIE BOI sks nik as Es ond io noe bids bo Sbind wns Reb ; 1,182,188 1,227,065 
I II vont Sion ceadeatc coccccucinceestatre | 3,611,311 | — 4,038,090 
Total cash and cheque payments for year................. 85,790,800 96,798,951 
‘Money OY 6888 0h AA BRA SK LE 5,688,178 6,512,423 


sical ata Sad 


_ Raw Materials.—Steel production was 2,881,323 short tons, a idles 
tion of 4.7 per cent on 1944, but 149 per cent above 1938. Petroleum 
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roduction was 8,550,000 barrels, a reduction of 15.4 per cent on 1945, 
ydro-electric power production (in thousands kwh) was 40,100,608 
only 0.9 per cent below the 1944 total. Coal production at 16,692,465 
short tons was down by 2 per cent from 1944, but 16.8 per cent higher 
than in 1938. Timber scaled in British Columbia was 2,926,320824 
f.b.m., an increase of 0.7 per cent over 1944 and 13.4 per cent over 1933, 


Railway Traffic.—Carloadings for 1945 were 3,627,000, a decrease 
of 0.9 per cent from the previous year, and an increase of 50.7 per 
cent over 1938. Short tons of freight carried were down by 2.6 per 
cent from 1944, at 103,441,000. Passengers carried (for the first 
11 months) numbered 46,616,000, a decline of 10.7 per cent below 1944, 
but an increase of 122.9 per cent over 1938. The gross revenue of 
the Canadian National Railways for eleven’ months was $351,940,800, 
a decline of 1.4 per cent from 1944 and an increase of 144.3 per cent 
over 1938. Parallel figures for the Canadian Pacific Railway (for 
eleven months) were $292,326,341, a decline of 0.8 per cent from 
1944 and an increase of 122.8 over 1938. 


Dominion Finance.—Net new domestic issues of bonds taken up by 
the public in 1945 substantially exceeded the corresponding figure for 
any previous year. This was accounted for by the record size of the 
Eighth and Ninth Victory Loans, which produced cash applications for 
$1,564 million and $2,022 million respectively. Total ordinary revenue 
of the Dominion Government was $1,790,308,395, a decrease of 
5.5 per cent. on 1944, but an increase of 354 per cent on 1938. Total 
crdinary expenditure was $827,180,824, an increase of 56.7 on 1944. 
War expenditure at $1,471,423,570 was down by 39.7 per cent on 
1944. Mutual Aid expenditures at $758,565,154 showed a gain of 
12.4 per cent above the 1944 figures. 


Australia 


5 we” figures expressed in Australian pounds unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Finance.—The total expenditure of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in the year ended July, 1945, was £609 million, compared with 
an expenditure of £687 million in the previous year and an original 
Budget estimate of £650 million. ‘This reduction was due to the 
development of military expenditure, which amounted to £460 million, 
or £95 million less than estimated. The non-military expenditure was 
£149 million, cr fAnoonce more than estimated. The Budget for 
the year 1945-1946, according to figures published after the Japanese 
defeat, provides for a total expenditure of £492 million, which in- 
cludes a military expenditure of £360 million and a non-military 
expenditure of £132 million; the decrease in civilian expenditure 
compared with last year is due to the higher share of a non-budgetary 
social service fund. The Commonwezlth revenue (excluding certain 
self-balancing items) was £343 million in 1944-45, or {£18 million 
more than expected; but it is likely, owing to certain tax con- 
cessions made by the Government, to be only £325 million in 
1945-46. The gap between expenditure and revenue is once again to 
be filled mainly by loans. Deposits in the Australian cheque-paying 
banks increased from £684.5 million in the second quarter of 1944 to 
£762.4 miilion in the second quarter of 1945. Saving bank deposits 
rose from {500.0 million in September, 1944, to £593.0 million in 
September, 1945 ; and subscriptions to war savings certificates from 
£45.8 million to £53.6 million during the same period. 


Industry and Trade.—The number of Australians in work or in the 
Forces was officially estimated at 3,264,000 in mid-1945, compared 
with only 2,700,000 before the war ; and the estimated national incom 
rose from £795 million ‘n the financial year 1938-39 to £1,256 million 
in 1944-45. Already before the Japanese surrender there was 4 
gradual diminution of war productioa, and the number of employet 
in factories was 716,700 in August, 1945, compared with 732,50 
twelve months Sane. Unemployment, nevertheless, continued 
to be at a rate of little more than 1 per cent of trade union members. 
The restrictive measures concerning toth industrial production and 
labour are now being gradually relaxed, and a large proportion of the 
600,000 men who were under arms at the time of the Japanese sur- 
render have been released. One of the most serious problems of the 
country is the coatinuous industrial unrest ; in icular, a strike of 
the coal miners, steel workers, and seamen of New South Wales led 
to a considerable dislocation of industry towards the end of 1945. 


Price Policy.—The Government has decided to continue its policy 
of price ceilings. The measure of success which this policy had during 
the last period of the war is shown by the following indices: 





Retail 











Export Primary Wholesale Security 
| prices production prices prices prices 
iinet iene. diidetninaieiientin eames sie eraiiatainatl ta ncmatiiatiaataiiteatin —_ - ————- 
July-Sept. 1944.... | 1,000 1,270 406 1,273 1,029 
July-Sept. 1945. . | 1,074 1.293 raise 1,270 1,080 
seihichtialstenglaahttasia Dias casei stitch Mi _ 








An index of “real” weekly wage rates, for male workers, rose from 
146 in the second quarter of 1944 to 1,052 in the second quarter of 


Foreign Trade.—Both imports and exports increased considerably i9 


volume and still more in va.x1e, and the trade balances remained 
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practically unaltered. No final decision hes yet been made concern- 
ing Australia’s position with regard to the American trade proposals. 


| 
In million £ Sterling | 








Imports Exports Balance 

, 5 As pie test 

anuary to September, 1944 .... Sire a 139-7 86 -2 |}. 53:5 

January to-September, 1945 2200 0000027777) 92 | 140 | —553 


Agriculture and Food.—Food rationing continues, and a great effort 
is being made to contribute food to other countries, and especially to 
Britain. Agriculture still suffers from a severe shortage of labour. 
Only 14 per cent of the ex-Service men who were released and placed 
in employment between June and August, 1945, have chosen any 
rural employment. The wheat stocks, following the catastrophic 
harvest of 1944, were as low as 134,000 tons on December 31, 1945, in 


spite of a low rate of wheat export throughout the year. The 1945 
wheat harvest is estimated at 3,348,000 tons. 


New Zealand 


(All currency figures expressed in New Zealand pounds unless 
otherwise indicated.) 


Industry and Trade.—The year was marked by the gradual breaking- 
up of the war economy, though virtually full employment has been 
maintained. Up to the end of October, 1945, a total of-111,414 men 
and women had been demobilised from the armed forces, which at 
one time had a maximum of 170,000 members, roughly one-tenth of 
the total population. Industrial disputes have been rare except in coal- 
mining: 46,112 working days were lost between January and Septem- 
ber, 1945, through disputes, compared with 45,984 in the corresponding 
period of 1944. The tonnage of goods transported by the State Rail- 
ways between April 1 and October 13, 1945, amounted to 4,971,000 
tons, against 4,875,000 tons in the same period of 1944. The output 
of coal during 1945 was 1,090,000 tons, or slightly more than in 1944 ; 
but the lignite output reached only 1,730,000 tons, compared with 
last year’s record production of 1,770,000 tons. Building activities 
have greatly recovered from their wartime low level ; the number of 
building permits for new dwellings for the year ended March 31, 1945, 
was 3,604. compared with only 863 in the preceding twelve-monthly 
period, and there has been further progress since. Recently released 
statistics show that factory production increased so as to account for 
28 per cent of the value of the national produce in 1943-44, compared 
with only 22 per cent in 1938-39. Wages continued to rise, while 
prices were kept fairly stable, as is shown by the following indices : — 
LEVEL OF PRICES IN OCTOBER, 1945, AND WAGES IN SEPTEMBER, 1945 

| Compared with 
same month, 1944 August, 1939 


Retail prices .: +2.6%, +13.5% 
Wholesale prices ............. Aisi + 2.2% +47.0% 
Share pbteds 22a As. ch. +6.9%, +4§.1° 
Wage rates (adult males) ...... +9.2% +27.3% 


Agriculture.—Livestock in the Dominion early in 1945 included 
4,591,000 head of cattle and 594,000 pigs (compared with 4,439,000 
head of cattle and §73,000 pigs one year previously), while the 
number of sheep shorn in the season 1944-45 was 30,285,000, compared 
with 29,799,000 in 1943-44. During the twelve months ended July, 
1945, a total of 339,000 tons (net weight) of meat was killed in 
slaughter-houses for export purposes, an increase by Io per cent over 
the previous year. Wheat yields in 1945 showed a considerable 
decrease compared with 1944, owing to a smaller cultivated area, 
and there has been a further reduction in the area under wheat in the 
current season. 


Foreign Trade.—The recorded trade figures for the first ten months 
of 1945 and 1944 respectively were: — 


(In £ million) 


Trade 

Exports Imports _ balance 

January to October, 1945 ...... 64.9 45.6 +19.3 
January to October, 1944 ..... 60.3 78.2 —17.9 


The volume of both exports and imports would probably show a 
decrease if price developments were eliminated. In October, 1945, 
export prices were 9.7 per cent, and import prices 9.9 per cent, above 
the level of October, 1944, according to the official index numbers. 
The wartime phenomenon of an adverse trade balance, which was 
mainly due to the inflation of the import account through the in- 
clusion of Lend-Lease deliveries, has disappeared during the year, 
and the net holdings of overseas funds by New Zealand banks has 
consequently shown a considerable jump, from £48.1 million in 

ber, 1944, to £83.5 million in October, 1945. Of the exports 

een January and October, 1945, £46.3 million worth of goods 
were sent to the United Ki , £8.8 million to other British 
countries and £9.8 million to foreign countries. Of the imports, only 
£16.3 million originated in the United Kingdom, £14.7 million came 
from other British countries and £14.6 million from foreign countries. 


Finance.—Government receipts during the year ended March 31, 
1945, totalled {201.3 million Meat. million less than in 1943-44); 
Which includ £108.6 million from taxation, £54.4 million from 


Joans, .5 million from Lend-Lease, etc. During the six months 
from doa to September, 1945. {37-4 million was spent on War 


ses Account (compared with £46.4 million in the comparable 
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period of 1944), £23.0 million (compared with £20.3 million) on 
Consolidated Fund Account and £11.6 million (compared with 
£10.6 million) on Social Security and War Pensions Account. The 
Net noie circulation continued to increase from £32.7 million in 
October, 1944, to £35.8 million in October, 1945. 


South Africa 


_ Foreign Trade.—The shortage of shipping still limited overseas trade 
in 1945, although there was a welcome improvement towards the end 
of the year. Controls also were generally considered a severe handicap. 
At the end of the war, however, the Government adopted a definite 
policy of gradually easing them. This appeared to stimulate imports, 
Particularly imports from the United States, where supplies were 
relatively greater than in the United Kingdom. Minerals continued 
to be the foremost export. Diamonds were in such great demand that 
it could not be met in full. Shipments of citrus fruit to the United 
Kingdom increased, but those of processed fruit declined. Consider- 
able quantities of marmalade were, however, sold to the Continent, 
particularly Belgium. The British Wool Buying Commission continued 
to operate under the British South African Wool Agreement, and 
prices consequently remained satisfactory. During the wool season, 
which ended on June 30, 1945, the Commission purchased 699,482 
bales of wool. An interesting feature is the big increase in wool sales 
to the United States, from 76,000 bales for the first six months of 
the 1944-45 season t0 362,000 bales for the corresponding period of 
the 1945-46 season. Ostrich feathers came into demand after a thirty 


years’ slump. Wine and brandy shipments to the United Kingdom 
were greatly increased. 


Agriculture and Industry.—Agriculture experienced one of its worst 
years. Drought ravaged the interior, with the result that the maize 
crop harvested in May-July was poor. The prospects for an improved 
crop in 1946 were destroyed by the continuance of the drought 
throughout the planting season in November-December. The wheat 
crop, too, was poor, and not only have both maize and wheat had 
to be imported, but their importation will have to continue throughout 
1946, and in the case of maize, the staple food of the African, even 
into 1947. The drought naturally had a bad effect upon livestock, 
resulting not only in many deaths but also in reduced production 
of dairy produce. In the Cape severe windstorms caused heavy 
damage to the oncoming fruit crop, and a greatly reduced production 
of preserves and dried fruit therefore was to be expected. Apart 
from the effect of adverse natural conditions, agriculture may be said 
to have remained in a relatively sound condition. Land values 
remained high and farmers incorrigibly optimistic. Secondary in- 
dustry continued to develop under Government encouragement and 
the statutory Industrial Development Corporation. During the year 
the IDC examined 34 propositions for the establishment of industries 
and approved of twelve, involving total assistance of £1,185,000. Of 
particular importance is the decision to promote and finance the estab- 
lishment of a wool textile factory, Fine Wool Products of South Africa 
Limited, with « nominal capital of £650,000. In association as equal 
partners with the South African Sugar Association, the Corporation 
established The Food Yeast Development Company (Pty.), Limited. 
It also supported the extension of National Feeds, Limited, a company 
established to provide farmers with stock feed and balanced rations. 
Establishment of industries was, however, not confined to those who 
received support from the IDC. A number of smaller concerns 
were launched on their own initiative without any statutory assistance ; 
2,060 industrial, commercial and other companies, representing an 
aggregate capital of £66,000,000, were registered during the year. 


Railways and Harbours.—The increase in railway traffic serves as 
an indication of increased business activity. The report of the general 
manager of the South African Railways for the year April 1, 1944, 
to March 31, 1945, proved that to have been a record year, and 
progress appears to have been maintained throughout 1945. Coal 
traffic in particular was heavy, and for the first time South African 
coal shipped and/or bunkered at Union ports exceeded 5,000,000 
tons, compared with the previous record of 4,255,000 tons for 1926-27, 
The most important eveat in the Railway Administration’s history 
was the completion of the Table Bay Harbour scheme at a cost of 
£10,000,000. During the year Cape Town’s new graving dock, cost- 
ing £3,500,000, ‘vas completed. At Durban, too, great improvements 
have been effected at a cost of £4,500,000. These include new deep 
water berths to harbour lasge liners and a Royal Navy base capable 
of accommodating a battleship. Great progress has also been made 
in electrification, and schzmes to increase the Union’s electrified mile- 
age by 266 miles to 847 miles are in hand or under consideration. 


Eire 


iculture—The area under crops and pasture in June, 1945, was 
ict acres, compared with 11,554,696 acres in 1944. The area 
under corn crops declined by 4.9 per cent to 1,680,327 acres and the 
area under root and green crops by I.1 per cent to 749,801 acres. 
Increases took place in the area under flax, fruit and hay. The - 
number of cattle declined by 0.8 per cent to 4,210,840, sheep by 
3.1 per cent to 2,580,980 and poultry by 0.1 per cent to 18,314,309. 
The number of pigs increased by 11.9 per cent to 426,037. 
value of the gr*ss agficultural output in the year 1944-45 was 
£99,593,000, of Which livestock and livestock products constituted 
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£66,004,000 and crops and turf £33.499,000. Farm materials pur- 
chased by farmers were valued at £5,216,000, leaving net agricultural 
output at £94,377,000, compared with {90,801,000 in 1943-44 and 
£44,783,000 in 1038-39. The volume of egricultural output increased 
by 1.4 per cent in 1944-45 compared with 1943-44, but was about 
16 per cent less than in 1938-39. Of the total agricultural output in 
1944-45, 41.7 per cent was consumed by persons on farms, 39 per cent 
was consumed by non-farmers in Eire and 19.3 per cent was exported. 
The index numbers of the volume of production of industries pro- 
ducing transportable goods (1936 = 100) were as follows : —September 
quarter, 1944, 846; Ma:zch quarter, 1945, 89.2 5 September quarter, 
1945, 94.6. ; 

Foreign Trade—Imports in 1945 were valued at £40,657,000, com- 
pared with £28,139.000 in 1944, and exports at £34,947,000 as 
compared with £29,494,988. The import surplus was £5,;710,000. 
Import prices in 1945 were 14 per cent higher than in 1944 and export 
prices 2 per cent Jess. Th: terms of trade were slightly less favour- 
able. he balance of payments was very favourable when account 
is taken of the large invisible exports, consisting mainly of emigrants 
remittances and income from investments abroad. Sterling balances 
continued their upward course. The net sterling assets held by the 
Irish banks increased from £125,754,828 in September, 1944, 10 
£145,134,821 in September, 1945. The sterling held by the Central 
Bank as cover for the Irish note issue increased in the same period 

y about £4} million. . 
* the . nine months of the financial year 1945-46 revenue 
amounted to £32,072,332, compared with £29,401,428 in the cor- 
responding period in 1944-45, and expenditure to £37,469,331, 
compared with £33,407,867. 

India 


oreign Trade.—Figures available for the first eight months of the 
= 1945-46 show Seanad rise in the volume of trade. Imports 
particularly have increased, to Rs.162.22 crores, against Rs.129.06 crores 
in the correspunding period of the year before. While imports from 
the United Kingdom have increased from Rs.26.35 crores to Rs.35.88 
crores—partly in response to the easing of import controls on con- 
sumer goods at the beginning of the year—imports from the United 
States have risen by double that amount. The most notable increase 
was in oils of all kinds and in almost every category of manufactured 
articles. The fact that exports show a less remarkable improvement 
is explained by the shortage of all goods in the domestic consumers 
market, which the Government is now trying to alleviate as part of a 
general economic and food policy. Exports of cotton and jute yarn, 
in particular, show actual decreases of Rs.5.02 crores and Rs.4.02 crores 
respectively. This, however, was more than offset by increases in other 
exports, including raw jute and cotton, and the net result in the first 
eight months was an increase in Indian merchandise exported from 
Rs.145.28 crore; in the corresponding period of the year before to 
Rs.151.60 crores. With the exception of the United Kingdom, exports 
to nearly all British countries—particularly South Africa—have de- 
creased, while the United States, South America and other foreign 
countries received larger Indian exports than in the previous year. 
The net visible balance of trade, by November, was Rs.5.79 crores 
in favour of India (of which only Rs.2.15 crores was contributed by 
merchandise), compared with a favourable net balance of Rs.28.39 
crores the year before. 


Finance.—The volume of notes in circulation continued to rise 
at about the same rate as in 1944. At December 29, 1944, it 
stood at Rs.1,009 crores; by December 28, 1945, it had increased 
to Rs. 1,211 crores. Sterling securities held by the Reserve Bank 
of India slso mounted—from Rs.904 crores to Rs.1,105 crores on 
the same dates. In the Budget speech it was stated that the total 
of sterling balances by March 31, 1946, was expected to amount to 
£1,330 million. It is expected, however, that this will have been 

last year in which the debt was heavily increased. Hence- 
forward the only major charge to the United Kingdom will be the 
small one needed to pay for Indian occupation forces. The forth- 
coming negotiations over the sterling balance question, as well as 
the fate of the Anglo-American loan, will be of great importance to 
India. Meanwhile, the Government continues to borrow by means 
of public loans to the limit of the public willingness to “save and 
lend” for the future of India, if not for its defence. 

By January, 1946, Rs.1,178 crores had raised since the begin- 
ning of the war ; Rs.346 crores in the prévious 11 months. A small 
but vital part is contributed by the Small Savings Scheme. Though 
sull far from ideal, and subject to some political criticisms, the 
scheme succeeded in raising Rs.43} crores in the first nine months 
of the financial year 1945-46, against Rs.40} crores in the whole of 
‘the previous financial year. By this means, some part of the pur- 
chasing power still surplus for lack of consumer goods is absorbed, 
and Government funds reserved for post-war development schemes 
are increased. These schemes are now at an advanced state of pre- 
paration. Besides central schemes for irrigation, electric power, tech- 
nical training, and so forth, the five-year plans produced by all the 
Provincial Governments have reached the co-ordinating stage at the 
centre. During the year it became more apparent than ever that 


India’s economic development is less likely to be held up for lack 
of funds than by the dire shortage of men with technical and scientific 
training. In the short run, however, one of the most im t 
delaying factors is the declining production of coal. i 

the Capital index of industrial activity, coal output had fallen 

106.1 in 1944 to 92.8 (base 1935) by August, 1945. 
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Argentina 


Agriculture and Industry.—Industrialisation is further advanced than 
in any other Republic, but severely handicapped by the lack of essential 
imports, notably fuel and rubber, whicn has also hampered the traps. 
port of agricultural produce for shipment. In mid-November the dis. 
posable wheat surplus was 1,507,000 tons, most of it sold but un- 
shipped. For new wheat the Government has decreed a higher price 
of 15 paper pesos per quintal, and proposes a subsidy of § paper peso; 
on each quintal milled for home consumption to prevent an increase 
in the price of bread. As home needs are expected to absorb at least 
3,000,000 of the estimated crop of 4,000,000 tons (2 per cent less than 
last year’s), it is difficult to see how the Government can recoup this 
subsidy from wheat exports as it plans to do. It is considered more 
likely that this device will cost the taxpayer about £4,000,000. The 
expected linseed harvesi of 1,003,000 tons is substantially below the 
wartime average, though 27 per cent greater than last year. Producers 
are complaining of the agreement which binds the Government to s¢!] 
all surplus linseed to the United States at 21.93 paper pesos per 
quintal (in return for petroleum), while Uruguayan farmers are receiy- 
ing the equivalent of 45 paper pesos from European buyers. Maize 
sowings are extensive and promising, but the crop, for which the 
European market is expected to reopen, depends on damage inflicted 
by locusts. Meat shipments in January to September, 1945, were 
only 375,054 tons, against 576,329 tons for the same period of 1944. 
More export beef (which, like mutton, is reserved for the British 
market) is expected to be available within a few months. 


Finance.—Political strife has produced contradictory reports about 
the state of Argentina’s finances. The Government admits, however, 
a 1945 “defence” allotment of £100 million (14 per cent more than 
the whole of the last pre-revolution Budget), and it is clear from the 
statement of the Finance Minister who resigned last May, when his 
proposed economies (at the expense of “ defence ”) were rejected, that 
by then total expenditure had reached £221 million (twice the original 
estimate), against revenue of £88 million. By December a political 
spokesman claimed that Argentina’s consolidated debt had reached 

672,000,000 (an increase of 43 per cent since December, 1942) and 
that external debts were: £11,148,642, $US144,260,000, and Swiss 
frs. 83,420,060. The cost of living is estimated to be lower in Buenos 
Aires than in any other South American capital in relation to the 
purchasing power of working-class wages. 

FoREIGN TRADE 


(000’s omitted) 


ImPoRTS 








Exports Export Surpius 
Sidhe lalg —— hits 
1945 | 1944 1945 | 1944 1945 1944 
everest ; 
ARGENTINA ° } 
jan.- iFinabseda 1,154,002 | 1,007,212 | 2,485,220 | 2,360,426 | 1,331,218 ; 1,353,214 
(in paper pesos) 
BRaziL | | 
Jan.—Dec. ........ 7,965,000 (12,197,000 |10,726,000 | 3,580,000 | 2,761,000 
(in crozeires) 
CHILE ; | 
jJan.—Jume ........ 34,200 498,100 441,300 140,300 | 137,100 
(in gold pesos) 
RU 
Jan.-July ........ 247,918 343,020 299,948 59,651 52,029 
(in soles) ......... 
Urucuay 
jan.- June 33,547 59,978 43,299 1,743 9,752 
(in US $) 





Brazil 


Industry and Exports.—With strategic exports shrinking and currency 
inflation well advanced, the Government elected in December faces 
major economic problems. Like Argentina, Brazil has suffered from 
a lack of machinery imports and fuel, although essential services have 
benefited from United States ation. Petrol rationing was 
removed in November, and the Ford Motor Company plans to erect 
a £25 million plant in Brazil. The remarkable growth of strategic 
exports—mineral and ble—was facilitated during the war by an 
equally remarkable ent of air transport. Although some 
these products may find a permanent outlet, the export prospects of 
Brazilian crude rubber and raw cotton are unpromising. The Ford 
Motor Company has finally abandoned its attempt to produce planta- 
tion rubber in Amazonia. The processing of rubber and cotton has, 
however, played a major part in diversifying Brazil’s economy. Three 
well-equipped tyre factories are producing to capacity from a mixture 
of Brazilian crude and United States synthetic rubber. Their pre 
ducts, released from war commitments, are about to enter the Argentine 
market (which has already benefited from a thriving contraband trade). 
Meanwhile, although Brazil’s ground transport system is unequal t0 
the task of delivering its most suitable cotton crops (which are grown 
in the north, while the mills are in the south), Sao Paulo and Rio 
Janeiro mills are also working to capacity, mainly for home consump- 
tion, for Argentina and for Unrra. foreign competitors return, 
Brazilian manufacturers, not only of cotton and rubber goods, but 


of other wastime » will be handica in the export market 
by their high uction costs, aggravated by inflation. In the home 
market their ion seems assured, and their expansion likely. 


Coffee exports, although maintained at the previous year’s level, face 
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growing Colombian competition in the United States market. Expan- 
sion is expected with the opening of the European market. A 
{5,000,000 hydro-electric project is intended to develop Brazil’s north- 
east. 1t is modelled on the TVA scheme and financed by the Export- 
Import Bank. The Valta Redonda steel mills, which have cost over 
{25 million, and which experts consider speculative because of the 
problem of adequate coal supplies, is said to be almost ready for pro- 
ducuen. 


Finance.—During the war, issues of new money are estimated to 
pave totalled 10,000 million cruzeires (£125 million). Although accu- 
rate figures are not available, expenditures under Brazil’s special war 
Budget (of which some 35 per cent was financed by war bonds) are 
believed to have reached {100 million by the end a 1944, when the 
separate ordinary Budget showed a deficit of £1,100,000. Brazil 
received two-thirds of $US421,467,000 disbursed under Lend-Lease 
by the United States to Latin America. According to official statistics, 
the cost of living has doubled since 1939. The general ineffectiveness 
of controls and the continuance of the inflationary trend perhaps 
account for what is widely considered a substantial under-estimate. 


Switzerland 


At the end of 1945, Swiss industry was employing 200,000 workers 
above the level of the pre-war years. In spite of the fact that demobi- 
ised soldiers were fully absorbed, the shortage of workers in many 
industries continued. A number of wartime control measures were 
abolished, and the Government was able to increase food rations as 
a result of larger imports of cereals and other foodstuffs. An estimate 
of the value of agricultural production, after the deduction of con- 
sumption on the farms, showed a decrease from frs. 2,054 million in 
1944 to frs. 1,956 million in 1945. This is largely the result of smaller 
cereal and root crops. Livestock production, however, increased. At 
the end of 1945, the total number of cattle had decreased to 1,418,000, 
against 1.7 million at the beginning of the war. 

Industry.—Activity in home end particularly in export industries 
again increased during the year. The lack of coal imports meant that 
more workers had to be en ployed on mining inferior coal, cutting 
peat and felling. timber. In the engineering and textile industries, 
imports eased the supplies of raw materials. 


Foreign Trade.—During the first months of the year foreign trade 


came almost to a standstill ; but during the second ‘half of the year 
imports, and especially exports, recovered. 


(Volume in 1,000 metric tons—value in million francs) 





* Revised figures 


The normal import surplus, amounting to frs. 290 million in 1938 
and frs. 54 million in 1944, changed into an export surplus of frs. 249 
million in 1945. One-third of the total exports consisted of watches. 
Compared with 1938, imports from neighbouring countries decreased 
from 47 per cent of total imports to less than 20 per cent, and their 
share > Swiss exports was reduced to 13 per cent, against one-third 
in 1938. 

Prices and Finance.—The wholesale and retail price indices in- 
creased slightly during the year and the price-control measures were 
fully maintained. During the whole war the wholesale price index 
rose by 114 per cent. The revised figures of the ordinary Budget for 
1944 show a deficit amounting to frs. 208 millions after expenditure 
had risen to frs. 531 million, against revenue of frs. 364 million. The 
Budget deficit for 1945 will be roughly frs. 270 million. Extraordinary 
expenditure, including military and general war economy expenditure, 
far exceeded the ordinary Budget estimates. The total national debt 
increased during 1945 by frs. 1,750 million to frs. 8,530 million. The 
deficit resulting from extraordinary expenditure during 1946 is esti- 
mated to reach frs. §20 million. ‘Total deposits in all banks belong- 
ing to the Federal Bank Union remained virtually unchanged. Notes 
in circulation increased from frs, 3,550 million at the end of 1944 to 
fis, 3,835 million in December, 1945. 


Sweden 


A HIGH level of employment was maintained during 1945, and the 
Volume of Sweden’s industrial production was 15 to 20 cent higher 
han in 1939. At the end of the year the index of industrial produc- 
hon stood at 125 (1935 = 100), against 113 in December, 1944. In 
1945, the output of cellulose increased by roughly so per cent and 
Paper production by 15 per cent. Production in the engineering 
industries, however, showed a sharp reduction because of the strike 

metal workers, which lasted for five months. In November, 
1945, only 3.1 per cent of the members of the trade unions were 
unemployed, against 3.3 per cent in the same month of 1944. As a 


result of the demobilisation of the armed forces, 180,000 workers 
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were absorbed by industry and agriculture, but the greater part of 
the wartime women workers was still employed at the end of the year. 


_ Foreign Trade:—A further decrease ir imports and a considerable 
ris¢ in exports after the virtual standstill during the first months of 
1945 have reversed the traditional trend of Sweden’s foreign trade. 
As the following figures show, the import surplus has changed into 
an export surplus : — 


(In millien Kroner) 





{ l 


Exports } 











— Import Surplus 

| Imports + Export Surplus 
BRE Dida tea end pati we aia 2,068 1,839 — 229 
MOOR ess CET ot ANS Tohua SS 1,818 1,151 — 667 
BON ils oii cya eis cae AUR 1,664 830 — 834 
MY 0. sikh ¢ yn 0495s Bg kapeen \ 1,088 1,757 -+ 669 











Coal and coke imports amounted to 3.6 million tons, against an 
annual average before the war of roughly 8,000,000 tons. ‘Total iron 


and steel imports were only 55,000 tons, which compares with an 
actual import demand of 400,000 tons. 


Finance and Prices.—Wholesale and retail prices remained virtually 
unchanged during the war. All the major controls that marked the 
wartime economy remained in force. Total expenditure on consump- 
tion exceeded the level of 1944 by roughly 6 per cent. 

During the six Budget years from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1945, 
the Budget deficit accumulated to Kr. 6,529 million. Total revenue 
and expenditure during the last two years were as follows :— 


(In million Kroner) 


Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
POO NG ioe ease cy 3,106 4,072 966 
ns in Ee PEE eee 3,251 4,104 853 


Additional capital expenditure amounted to Kr. 461 million in 1943-44 
and Kr. 677 million in 1944-45. The deficit during the current Budget 
year will amount to roughly Kr. 150 million. 

The corresponding rise in the total national debt brought the total 
of the funded and floating debt from Kr. 3,625 million in June, 1939, 
to Kr. 10,953 million on June 30, 1945. Deposits in commercial, 
savings and agricultural banks continued to increase during the year. 
The grand total of deposits reached Kr. 13,845 million in the autumn 
of 1945, which compares with Kr. 8,403 million at the end of 1938. 
Notes in circulation rose from Kr. 2,375 million at the end of 1044 
to Kr. 2,663 million on December 31, 1945, against Kr. 1,061 million 
at the end of 1938. 


Belgium 


ECONOMIC recovery has been more rapid and sustained than in any 
other liberated country. The daily output of coal rose from its lowest 
at 23,000 tons (22.5 per cent cf normal production) to 67,700 tons in 
December, 1945, or 61 per cent of average daily production in 1938. 
Although output had reached an appreciable figure at the end of the 
year, efficiency per man-shift in the coal-mining industry was still 
low. Almost one-third of the total number of coal-mining workers 
were German prisoners-of-war. During the year the manufacture of 
iron and steel and textiles was gradually increased to 70 per cent of 
pre-war overall production. The output of fertilisers and chemicals 
rose from a very low point of 4 per cent of pre-war production to 
some 76 per cent at the end of the year. 


Transport.—Recovery was most striking in the transport industry. 
In September, 1944, Belgium’s railways could only be used on 1,820 
miles ; in December, 1945, however, roughly 3,000 miles, or 98 per 
cent of the entire railways, could again be used. Out of 466 destroyed 
railway bridges, 391 had been rebuilt or repaired. Production and 
repair of locomotives and rolling stock proceeded at the same pace, 
and with the exception of one plant all railway repair shops were 
working again. 

Foreign Trade.—Belgium’s foreign trade made no exception ‘rom 
the general recovery, although its actual results still remained far 
behind pre-war figures. In December, 1945, imports and exports were 
as follows :— 














Imports | . Exports 
a Ar es 
1,000 tons | Million francs | 1,000 tons Million francs 
December, 1945 1,473 | 2,561 | 263 984 
hly av 
036 Seas 2,964 2,223 1,944 2,105 








In December, 1945, the tonnage of imports was roughly 50 per cent 
of normal imports, but the value was nearly equal its pre-war level. 
In tonnage, exports in the same month were only 13.5 per cent of 
normal, but in value nearly one-half of the pre-war figure. Food and 
raw materials necessary for industrial recovery have reached Belgium. 
in fair quantities compared with other countries, but exports have 
naturally remained low. The movement of shipping in the port of 
Antwerp, during 1945, reached 54 per cent of the record figures of 
1937 ; and the port was able at the end of the year to receive as much 
shipping as in 1937. Storing capacity of commodities was, however, 
still below the pre-war level. 
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Finance.—The 1945 Budg2t estimated revenue and expenditure at 
Frs. 30,862 million. It was the largest in Belgium’s history. After 
the reorganisation of the currency in 1944, notes in circulation 
amounted to Frs. 42,713 million on January 11, 1945. In December, 
1945, notes in circulation had risen to Frs. 70,376 million. New 
measures of price control (designed to replace Government control by 
that of the industrial and commercial organisations) were under 
consideration at the end of the year. 


France 


AT the end of 1944, the economic life of France was almost paralysed. 
Industrial production was virtually at a standstill ; the country’s internal 
transport system was broken and most of the ports were still unusabie. 
The last German offensive was in full swing and the military authorities 
had first claim upon much-reduced transport resources. In the early 
part of 1945, economic revival was eran A slow, but it gathered 
momentum in the spring, especially after -day. At the end of 
1945, the country could look back upon a period of solid recovery 
in many fields of activity. But although overall industrial production 
had doubled during 1945, it was still only about 60 per cent of the 
pre-war volume at the end of the year. Agricultural production was 
less than two-thirds of the pre-war level. The year 1945, in sum, 
merely marked the first stage in the country’s recovery. France. is 
officially reported to have lost some two-fifths of its national wealth 
during the war; the major part of the task of restoring its economy 


. still hes ahead. 


Transport.—The repair of the country’s transport system is one 
of the outstanding achievements of 1945. By the end of the year the 
majority of destroyed railway lines, bridges and roads were again in 
working order. Ports had been rendered capable of handling at least 
part of the pre-war traffic. Rail transport capacity was expanded by 
the repair of rolling stock, but road vehicles remained in short supply, 
despite the resumption of home production and imports. A major 
factor in the widening of the transport bottleneck was the decline in 
military needs, which had claimed about half the country’s much- 
reduced railway capacity at the beginning of 1945. 

Industry.—The feat of the year was the restoration of coal production 
to the pre-war level. Total production, which averaged 3,813.000 tons 
a month in 1938, rose from 2,538,000 in January, 1945, to 3,839,000 tons 
in January, 1946. Nevertheless, the shortage of coal remained acute 
and was the chief limiting factor in general industrial recovery. This 
is due to the fact that imports—providing one-third of total needs 
before the war—remained small and, in spite of expansion, were in 
December equivalent to only 36 per cent of the monthly average of 
1935-38. The supply of hydro-electric power was severely limited 
by the prolonged drought. Recovery in the steel industry could not 
get very far (because of the coal shortage), the output of ingots rose 
from $4,000 tons in January, 1945, to 224,000 tons in January, 1946, 
compared with a monthly average of 503,000 tons in 1938. Headway 
was made in the textile trades ; by the end of the year the output of 
wool, cotton and rayon textiles is estimated to have reached about 
two-thirds of pre-war production. 

Agriculture.—Agricultural production, which would in any case have 
fallen below the pre-war level (because of the shortage of labour, 
fertilisers and farm implements) was seriously affected by unfavourable 
weather. First forecasts were too optimistic ; the actual wheat harvest 
was only §5 per cent of pre-war production, a decline that was seriously 
aggravated by the failure of the potato harvest which yielded littke more 
than a third of a normal crop. Hence, the country will be dependent 
on heavy imports during the morths preceding the 1946 harvest. 

Finance.—The figures for the last three budgets (and for 1938) are 
given below:— 


THe FRENCH BUDGET 
(In milliards of francs) 


; Extra- 
Expendi- Budgetary Total 
ture Revenue Deficit Deficit Deficit 
NSB esisiritcn 90 63 27 25 52 
CO Se 432 ~1 136 296 18 314 
AGA ss sce 377 138 239 56 295 
BRO ei ud wiw'i 444 207 237 88 325 


During the year, the Government called in old bank notes and 
exchanged them for new ones; it also took a census of wealth in 
negotiable Government and commercial securities. It introduced two 
kinds of capital taxes, one on individual capital and another (and 
more drastic one) on increases in wealth during the war. On 
December 26th the rate of exchange was fixed at frs. 480 a pound, 
compared with the previous rate of frs. 200 a pound. 


Wages and Prices.—Wages and prices continued to advance during 
the past year. The uneven application of the rise in wages granted 
in September, 1944, and the increase in the cost of living caused 
discontent and made further upward adjustments inevitable. At the 
end of 1945, the index of cash wage rates (1938= 100) was 375, but if 
account is taken of the increased contributions of to various 
funds created for the benefit of workers, the index is 425. Wholesale 
prices and the cost of living stand at higher levels (compared with 
1938) than wages rates. 
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Germany and Austria 


Wrrn the surrender of the German Armed Forces, which came into 
force on May 8, 1945, Germany ceascd to be a sovereign nationy 
state. Austria, on the other hand, which was incorporated by Nazj 
Germany in March, 1938, regained its sovereignty, but was, like 
Germany, occupied by the armies of Great Britain, Soviet Russia, the 
United States of America and France. During June and July, the 
different Allied Armies established their zones of occupation both in 
Germany and Austria; and Berlin and Vienna were jointly occupied 
by the four Allied Armies. Roughly one-quarter of Germany’s terri- 
tory—that is, the provinces of East Prussia and Silesia and the parts 
of Pomerania and Brandenburg east «f the rivers Oder and Goerlitzer 
Neisse, were incorporated by Soviet Russia and Poland and almos: 
two-thirds of the population had been expelled from these 
territories by the end of the year. 

At the end of July, 1945, the Allied Control Council ‘or Germany 
held its first meeting. Two months later, at the end of September, it 
announced that Germany’s powers of conducting foreign relations with 
other countries and all its diplomatic and consular services had ceased 
to exist. German property in foreign countries came under the juris- 
diction of the Allied Council and at infrequent meetings the Contro| 
Council discussed policies and measures relating to the four different 
zones. The problem of uniform trade unions for Germany, and, above 
all, the setting-up of a number of central administrative departments, 
such as for transport and communications, finances, etc., was stif! 
unsettled at the end of the year. 

In Austria, the provisional Government formed by the Socialist 
Dr Renner was approved by the Allied Powers, and general elections 
which were held in November gave the Christian People’s Party 85, 
the Socialists 76, and the Communists 4 seats in the new Parlia- 
ment. The Government resi Dr Renner became President of 
the Republic, and Dr Figl, of the Christian People’s Party, 
formed a new Government, which was recognised by the Allied Powers. 

By the end of the year roughly 1,000,000 foreign nationals (Dis- 
placed Persons) were still in the Western zones of Germany out of a 
total of 8,500,000 at the time of surrender. The population of th: 
four different zones of Germany was as follows :— 


(In 1,000’s) 
British Zone ............... 22,000 French Zone ............. 6,400 
American Zone ........... 17,000 Russian Zone ............. 20,000 


The total population was thus roughly 66 million. 

Agriculture and Industry.—After the standstill of transport and all 
economic life during the spring and early summer, civilian activities 
were resumed in the different zones mainly on a Jocal level. Conditions 
in each of the four zones developed differently, and at the end of the 
year some measure of trade between the zones was established. The 
cereal and root crop harvests were on the average not more than 
50 per cent of a normal year, and the number of livestock was reduced 
to very small proportions. 

Overall industrial activity in the Western zones of Germany was 
estimated at between 7 and 10 per cent of normal. The output of coal 
in the Ruhr, the Aachen and Saar districts was about 30 million tons 
last year ; this is roughly one-fifth of pre-war production. 

In Western Germany industrial plants, factories and business con- 
cerns have either been taken over by the different military Govern- 
ments or dissolved. The demolition of war factories was well under 
way during the last months of 1945. In the Russian zone, industria! 
capacity was greatly reduced by the removal of machinery and plant 
to Russia and Poland, and the distribution of all estates exceeding 25° 
acres among the peasants made autumn cultivation very difficult. 

In Austria similar conditions obtained, and production remained 
on the same low level as in Germany. 

Prices and Finance.—Price control for rationed foodstuffs was 
carried on in all four zones, but barter trade and black market activi- 
ties prevailed. Without a central bank and without a central adminis- 
tration, financial conditions have been localised and differ from one 
zone to the other. The amount of notes in circulation is unknown 
and the actual national debt at the end of the war can no longer be 
estimated. Social benefits and social insurance were carried on on 4 
local basis to a limited extent. 

The fact that Austria regained its sovereignty and that its Govern- 
ment was recognised by the Allies made the first steps towards currency 
reform possible. The Reichsmark and the occupation schilling wert 
exchanged against the new Austrian schilling. Some measure of foreigs 
trade was restored; but the greatest obstacle to recovery was the 
isolation of the different zones by lines of demarcation. 

The divergences described in economic conditions corresponded 
to the varieties of political activities and conditions in the four zones. 
Denazification was more or less completed during the last months 0! 
1945. Large numbers of industrialists and members of the Nazi Party 
were still under arrest and detention. The first local elections wet 
held in the American zone of occupation, but its results were ico 
clusive. The new trade unions differ fundamentally in each zone. 
In the Russian zone, trade unions are highly centralised organisatiom 
under the domination of the Communist Party. In all other zon 
trade unions are progressing on more democratic end local lines. — 

Towards the end of the year, the food situation became more str 
and the normal consumer in urban centres rarely received 1,50 


colonies per day, which is below the subsistence level. Lack of tats 
port the impossibilitity of exchanging commodities between 
different zones created great differences in food standards betwee? 
zones, and, above all, between urban centres and rural districts. 
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Industry and Trade 
Foodstuffs 


Imports 


DurinG the years of war, British food imports had been limited, and 
British agricultural policy largely determined, by a shortage of shipping, 
to which was added in 1944-45 a world shortage of meat. The end 
of the war in both Europe and the Pacific, followed by the abrupt ending 
of Lend-Lease, emphasized the need for a change*in both import and 
production policy with the object of economizing dollars rather than 
ships. It was hoped that larger supplies of meat, dairy produce, and 
cereals would become available from Australia and New Zealand as 
the armies and fleets scattered across the Pacific were disbanded ; 
but these hopes were largely frustrated by generally bad 1945 harvests 
in Europe and by an acute shortage of rice in India and the Pacific area. 
The drought of 1944 had practically wiped out the wheat stocks in 
Australia and since the Australian wheat harvest of 1945 was insufficient 
to supply the impert requirements of the large rice-consuming countries, 
Europe was compelled to import its cereals—and its fats—mainly from 
North America. 

Cereals.—The following statistics of wheat production and stocks in 
the four main exporting countries are compiled from the Corn Trade 
News :— 

WHEAT PRODUCTION AND STOCKS 
(In million bushels) 


mr 


Estimated Stocks 


Production | at July/Aug. 1 
i 





1943/44 | 1944/45 | 1945/46 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


f 





OG > sercecestesunnses 839 1,079 1,152 312 281 200 

ee oe ee ee 294 435 321 355 258 70 

MIE: 55 vin nhico cas cn 250 151 166 184 131 100 

ER 0 os.0 a vs eee 109 52 144 136 32 10 
Sep ola omne 1,492. | 1,717 | 1,783 | 987 | 


702 | 380 


The United States again harvested more than a thousand million 
bushels of wheat in 1945; but about a fifth of this crop will probably 
be fed to livestock, whose consumption of wheat has increased during 
the war from about 120 to more than 200 million bushels annually. 
Total domestic use of wheat may reach some 800 million bushels in 
1945-46, leaving about 300 million bushels for export or end-of-season 
stocks. Exports of wheat from Canada in the twelve months ending 
in July, 1945, amounted to 335 -5 million bushels, rather more than the 
moderate harvest of this season ; and the rate of export was stepped up 
in the latter half of 1945, when some 250 million bushels were sent 
overseas. European buyers have favoured Canadian rather than United 
States wheat, since the Canadian Government has sold to its former 
allies at 155 cents per bushel, plus storage costs ; in the free market of 
the United States, on the other hand, hard winter wheat was sold at 
Chicago at the end of the vear at more than 190 cents per bushel, 
in consequence of the rapid exhaustion of Canadian supplies and 
the continuing demand for wheat for the feeding of livestock on 
American farms. By the early weeks of 1946—when the effects of 
drought on the Indian and South African cereal crops could be 
¢stimated—it was calculated that importing countries would require 
some 630 million bushels of wheat in the first six months of 1946, 
against which only about 450 million bushels would be available 
—mainly from the United States and the Argentine. In the latter 
country, the domestic consumption of wheat has risen rapidly 
during the last few years, from about 100 to 190 million bushels 
annually, partly because more wheat is fed to livestock and partly because 

have been used as fuel to offset the shortage of coal and oil; 

and exports of cereals during the autumn of 1945 were hampered by 
culties of internal transport, due mainly to this scarcity of fuel. 
The price paid by the Argentine Grain Board to farmers for wheat 
Was increased from 9 to 15 pesos per quintal for the current harvest. 
In order to stimulate wheat production, the Canadian Government 


has offered farmers a guaranteed minimum price of 100 cents per 


bushel for five years. 

Sugar.—The 1945 European beet crop is believed to have reached 
ota t half the pre-war level, owing to shortage of labour, and also to 
a of fertilizers, which are indispensable to a good sugar yield. The 
ns estimates of production are derived from Messrs. Czarnikow’s 


WorLp PRODUCTION OF SUGAR* 














(000 tons) 
SUPP ritiaechissithinineteniiecipeieih aie ot oe 5 Bt en anne 
| 1939/40 | 1944/45 | 1945/46 
iis ke ones emir faa ee ees ’ 
Beet | 
co mie Nek sl 1,272 | 6,349 6,183 
Wetec ee | 19648 =| 217,313 | 18,449 
DS acts es pee), 23,662 | 24,632 





* Excluding Russia and China. 


The Western Hemisphere has now no appreciable stocks of sugar, 


while production in Java and the Philippines has by no means recovered 
from the dislocating effects of war and of post-war scarcity of the means 


of production. Consumption in importing countries is therefore likely 
to be rationed for some years to come. 


Meat and Dairy Produce.—The Ministry of Food has continued 
to purchase the available exports of Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
New Zealand, under its contracts with the respective Governments. 
Special efforts were made by the Canadian Government to maintain 
exports of pig-meat to the United Kingdom in order to safeguard the 
British breakfast bacon. Some supplies of butter and eggs also became 
available from Denmark in the autumn of 1945. The suspension of 
Lend-Lease affected especially the purchase of these expensive foods 
from the United States, and the Ministry of Food reduced its imports 
of American tinned meats and fruits and of dried eggs. 


_Oils and Fats.—The declining level of pig killings in America 
since 1944 gradually affected the output of lard in 1945. At the end 
of the year the export of ground nuts from India was suspended. 
Consequently, the Ministry of Food reduced the weekly ration of 
cooking fat from 2 oz. to I oz. per person between the months of May 
and November, 1945, and again in February, 1946. 


Home Production 


THE table below shows the area of crops and the number of animals 
on agricultural holdings in the United Kingdom :— 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS: UNITED KINGDOM 





? : clieeminey 
June 3/4 1939 | 1943 | = 1944 


94 
(Preliminary) 





3,464 | 3,220 2,279 

















j uses caN ees 000 eneeees 
MOO 6d 6 ote s hia Oe hn ok 1,786 1,973 2,216 
Mai. | ah aids ek a ekibaies 3,680 3,656 3,771 
Mixed Corn and Rye......... 630 544 | 522 
—} —| alee 
pr ee rere 9,560 9,393 | 8,788 
Pulse for Fodder. .........0.; 313 345 254 
PDS hx cacnsed eons enka 1,391 1,417 1,398 
Roots for Fodder ............ 1,116 1,128 1,128 
SON TNR ss 6 cas vt cone sincig’ 417 431 418 
Vegetables for Human Con- 
GIN so ockeades in esety 423 504 512 
PIS. cis seins wwiaes Cees 146 184 126 
Fatal. Tifage ta). ...<. 20 8,813 | 14,509 14,548 13,878 
Temporary Grass ............ 4,093 | 4,219 4,725 | 5,362 








Total Arable 














Sse Sie a 12,906 | 18,728 19,273 | 19,240 
Permanent Grass.. .......... 18,773 | 12,330 | 11,735 11,804 
rashcasteam pees enegeen tate inceainatentadingaititesstntp soe teceatitsletpiatsan ingests 
Total Crops and Grass ... 31,679 | 31,058 31,008 31,045 
en 16,539 17,119 17,034 16,992 
Livestock ('000 Head) :— j 
Cows and Heifers in Milk and Calf | 3,885 | 4,324 4,374 | 4,330 
ee as Sis cB oe oct od | 4,987 4,935 | 5,127 | 5,294 
EO is anne oe } 8,872 9,259 9,501 9,624 
| eA Mibtic dared Sys b alae eee Sate eed 
SOI i ciao ds a ciceh sien 26,887 | 20,383 | 20,107 20,053 
PG ai ne tinge dt Se, gaged ah 4,394 | 1,829 | 1,867 2,152 
ge Ate 14,357 | 50,729 | 55,127 62,295 
~~ (a) Including other crops and fallow. (6) On agricultural holdings only. 


The cropping policy for 1945 was designed as a transitional stage 
between the siege economy imposed by war—with its emphasis on 
cereals and potatoes—and the mainly livestock tradition normal to 
British agriculture. Cropping directions were issued only for potatoes 
and sugar beet; the reduction in the wheat extraction rate early in 
1945 enabled larger rations to be issued for pigs and poultry, and a 
further improvement in the supply of feedingstuffs was promised for 
1946. An increase in the area of temporary grass was accepted as 
inevitable, and indeed desirable; busy it was hoped to maintain the 
total area of arable land by the ploughing of some of the remaining 
pastures. The agricultural returns for June 1945 showed that the 
official advice had been largely effective; there was an increase of 
600,000 acres in temporary grasses in the United Kingdom whilst the 
area under wheat had fallen by nearly one million acres. There was a 
marked increase in the number of poultry on agricultural holdings, 
with a smaller expansion in the pig population. These plans for revising 
the output of pigmeat and of eggs were, however, abandoned early in 
1946, when it was announced that, instead of a further increase in 
rations there would be a cut in May, 1946—of from one-quarter to 
one-sixth of the pre-war amounts—in the cereal allocation for pigs 
and poultry. An appeal was made to farmers to sow as much spring 
corn as possible and the scope of the ploughing grant was extended 
to include land which had been only three (instead of seven) years 
in grass. 

The supply of farm workers continued to give anxiety during the 
year. The number of volunteers in the Women’s Land Army fell 
steadily ; most of the long service volunteers became due for release 
in the winter of 1945-46. Releases from the armed forces under Class B 
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were stepped up at the end of 1945, and a decision to call up another 
5,000 of the young agricultural workers was reversed in February 1946. 
Repatriation of Italian prisoners was begun after the 1945 harvest, 
but there was some increase in the number of Germans employed on 
agricultural work by county Agricultural Executive Committees. 

The price review undertaken by the Government in February 1945, 
in consultation with representatives of the farmers, led to a general 
increase in livestock prices, designed to maintain the net income of the 
farming community—the Central Wages Boards having raised the 
national minimum wage by §s. to 70s. a week. From April 1, 1945, 
milk prices to producers were raised by id. per gallon ; there was 
an increase of 10s. a ton for potatoes and of 5s. a ton for sugar beet 
of the 1945 harvest; and the minimum price for millable barley of 
the 1946 crop was to be reduced from 90s. to 80s. a quarter. From 
July Ist, fat cattle prices were to be raised by 2s. 6d. per live cwt. ; 
pig prices by Is. per score dead weight ; egg prices by 2d. a dozen ; 
and prices for fat sheep and lambs by jd. per Ib. dead weight. The 
acreage grant for wheat planted for the 1946 harvest was reduced from 
£4 to £2 per acre, with the suspension of compulsory directions to 
grow this crop; the Government also announced that the increase 
in prices for potatoes and sugar beet would be withdrawn when similar 
relaxations became possible. 

The price indices calculated by the Ministry of Agriculture for farm 
produce for 1945 are given below :— 

INDICES OF AGRICULTURAL Pricrs: ENGLAND AND WALES 
(Corrected for Seasonal Variation; 1927-29=100) 











1945 
1938 
Commodity Average | 
March June Sept. Dec. 
WET S25 os od os Vageebenqe soe 94 oT) 175* 185* 
Barley ..... Sision os bbw aaew # 84 224 | #+%27 | «627 | lO!) 
Oats 7 . oe 79 192 | 176 172 171 
Potatoest § LN 87 176" | 186% | 149 164° 
Fat Cattie <5... 2: euCidewer 95 147 | s«<146 151 148* 
Fat Cows..... sindbis inaackiew stat 71 | 112 125 | ..295 115 
Fae NS. oo oss an aene 69 | 132 14 146 142 
Fat Boreas: 5 s.0<: sexe oie 70) 6} (25 128 | 138 i) 
Bacon Pigs ....... swbbnguxoots “ao |} 158 168 165* 
Egg one bod pibaaapomeeied wen 85 {| 208 198 163 151 
Milk..... in beanies ie as Samo 102 203* 186* 183* 216° 
resks: wn Ceeg6 ooo 3 v66s doses 86 191* 198° 174* 184* 
Livestock and Livestock Products.. 88 174* sre) l6UcBD 177* 
MEE Nik vo cnp mae es o hea henapep 90 178* iT 167* 179* 
* Provisional 
+ Including im 1945 acreage payments based on estimated quantities sold. 
§ Not corrected for seasonal variation. 
t Including other items. 
Rationing 


THE following table summarizes the changes in weekly food rations 
during 1945 and the early months of 1946. 
The number of points allowed per month per person was reduced 
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Amount per person per week 





Commeodity Unit Effective date Guienes ur decrease 
CORR, . teow iwide's 6c boas oe ou. | 1.4.45 From 5 oz. to 2 oz, 
11.11.45 | » 202. to 3oz. 
DESC 2s 2, 6 uc 45 ¢e:a0% oz 27.5.45 » 402. to 3 oz. 
RE << abs bs detb el eke aden oz 27.5.45 » 202, tol oz. 
1111.45 | » Loz. to 2 oz. 
3.3.46 | » 202. toloz 
cca ses capes is a cene 27.5.45 | One-eighth cut in monthly 
ration, except for infant, 
TORS: <ceiahe ken xateneen s oz. 22.7.45 From 2 oz. to 2} oz. 
! 





from 24 to 20 between May 27, 1945, amd March 3, 1946. 
Owing to seasonal variations in production, the milk allowance 
for non-priority consumers was increased from 2 to 2} pints per 
week on March 18th and to 3 pints on April 22nd; it was reduced 
to the winter level of 2 pints per week in two stages on July 
15th and November 4th. Consumers were given an option from 
November 11th to take 3 (instead of 2) oz. of their fat ration in 
butter. For Christmas week the meat ration was raised from 
ls. 2d. to 2s. (from 7d. to 1s. on a child’s ration); the fat ration was 
doubled ; an extra pound of sugar was granted ; and the sweets ration 
was raised from 12 to 16 oz. for the four weekly period beginning on 
December 8th. Supplies of concentrated orange juice were made available 
in May and June to children between 5 and 10 years, and in July, the 
priority allocation of eggs (3 per week) was extended to include children 
between 6 months and 2 years of age. The allocation of dried eggs 
was suspended in February 1946 for_a time, the supply of shell 
eggs being then at its seasonal peak. The milling ratio for flour was 
reduced from 82) to 80 per cent. early in 1945; but this step was 
reversed in February 1946, and a return to an 85 per cent. extractior 
rate was then announced, to take effect as soon as possible. 


Price Control 


PRICE control was maintained during 1945 for all the major foods and 
the Labour Government announced its intention of continuing to 
stabilize the cost of living index at its existing level. The index ot 
retail food prices, as calculated by the Ministry of Labour, showed 
little change, apart from seasonal variations in the price of potatoes :-— 


INDEX OF RETAIL Foop PRICES 


, Sept. | Dec. Mar. _ June Sept. , Dec. | Jan 
1939 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 19% 


July. 1914—100;......2. 0.008 138 | 168 | 168 | 170 | 169 | 169 163 
Sept. 1939=100.............. 100 | t2z | 12 | Ws | i | 1 
, i | t 


The ending of Lend-Lease in August 1945 must greatly have affected 
the sources and costs of British imports of foodstuffs ; detailed esti- 
mates have not been published of the cost of stabilizing food prices 
since that date. It was stated in March 1946 that the total cost of 
food subsidies was then £308 millions annually, of which bread, flour 
and oatmeal accounted for £64.9 millions. 


Raw Materials 


IN contrast to foodstuffs, overall supplies of raw materials showed a 
marked improvement in 1945. differences between the various 
phases of the year and the various of materials, however, were 
still very pronounced. Méilitary developments divided the year into 
three roughly equal parts. During the first phase, the closing stages 
of the European war, military considerations still dominated raw 
materials policy. In the second phase, ending with the defeat of 
Japan, civilian controls were relaxed and non-military allocations 
greatly increased ; in the closing phase of the year, the change-over 
from war to peace production gained momentum. 

As munitions production throughout the world showed a progressive 

contraction in 1945, while civilian consumption of raw materials did 
not attain large proportions until the closing months of the year, 
world demand in 194§ for the majority of the basic industrial materials 
was considerably smaller than in the preceding years and before the 
war. Oil and oil products, indeed, appear to have been the only major 
products in which world consumption reached a new maximum. 
Owing te the extraordinarily large demands on oil supplies for the 
Pacific war, world consumption was in excess of 2,500 million barrels 
(taking seven barrels to the ton), about 100 million barrels more 
than in 1944 and some 600 million barrels more than in the best 
pre-war year (1939). 
_ The temporary contraction of world demand for raw materials, 
intensified in some instances by the accumulation of surplus stocks 
tended to reduce the pressure on production. Moreover, producers 
generally felt the need for an overhaul of their equipment, as well as 
the resumption of normal development work. Current production 
in 1945, therefore, tended to decline and in most raw material 
industries, especially metal mining, the reaction was intensified by a 
world-wide shortage of labour. Oil appears again to have been the 
only notable exception to this general trend. World output 
amounted, probably, to as much as 2,550 million barrels, compared 
with the previous year’s high level of just over 2,400 million barrels 
and the earlier record of 2,245 mullion barrels reached in 1942. 

Despite the lower wor'd production Tor the majority of materials, 


shortages did occur ; but only in a few isolated instances. As in the 
previous year, the list of scarce materials in 1945 included coal, tn, 
rubber, hard-hemp, timber, paper, hides and leather. Lead, which 
had been available in adequate quantities ustil the summer of 1945, 
became increasingly scarce in the latter part of the year. 


x 


The chief reason for the workd shortages of coal, timber ano 
paper is the dislocation of European production through the wat. 
Coal and power supply shortages added to the difficulues confroni- 
ing the revival of Northern European timber and paper production. 
The coal supply difficulties, themselves, were greatly aggravated by 
the shortage of mine-labour in this country and in the United States, 
combined with growing absenteeism and declining output per man- 
shift. In this country the output of mined coal was only 174 million 
tons, a decline of 10 million tons on the already inadequate production 
of 1944, while production of opencast coal, which had adv: 
strongly in the previous s, fell in 1945 by 500,000 tons 1 
8,100,000 tons. The low estic output prevented this county 
from making a sizeable contribution towards the relief of the Europeaa 
coal crisis. Towards the end of the year, coal production in Western 
Europe was on the upgrade (though still less than two-thirds of the 
pre-war output), while in the United States and in this country 10 
signs of a relaxation of the acute. difficulties were in evidence. 

The scarcity of tin, rubber and hard-hemp had its basis in the 
fact that the rich Far Eastern producing countries, which were under 
Japanese control until the autuinn, did not restiffie major shipments 
in 1945. Certain stocks of the three materials have been found in 
the East and have been acquired by Government buying agencies. 
Their shipment will supplement world supplies in 1946, but not 
on a Sufficiently large scale to remove the shortages. Current produc- 
tion in the liberated countries in 1945 was trifling. War damage to 
all these industries is substantial and four years will probably be 
required before production can again reach the pre-war rate. 
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the meantime, current production will not only be determined by 
the speed with which the war damage can be repaired, but also by the 
availability of manpower, materials, food, transport and power, all 
of which were found to be totally inadequate after the liberation. 
Production of the three products outside the Pacific region, despite 
a decline in rubber and tin production, remained in excess of the 
pre-war figures, but was far too small to meet demand. 

The supply difficulties of hides and leather were due to the almost 
complete absorption of stocks during the war and the contraction 
of siaughterings in some leading supplying countries. The shortage 
of lead had its main basis in the fact that production had been 
neglected during the war, when lead supplies were relatively less 
scarce than those of the other base metals. With the revival of 
civilian consumption in the summer—building and electrical develop- 
ments called for substantially larger quantities—current production 
is proving too small and an increase at short notice is hampered bv a 
deficiency of mine labour, especially in North America and Australia. 


* 


On the other hand, the list of raw materials in surplus supply 
was substantially extended in 1945. At the beginning of the vear 
only raw cotton, raw wool, aluminium and magnesium were classified 
as surplus materials. By the summer, copper, zinc, and the majority 
of steel alloying elements, including nickel, had been added to the 
list and, towards the end of the year, oil was classified as a surplus 
product. The size of the surpluses at the close of 1945 varied greatly 
from product to product. They were relatively small, as far as oil 
is concerned, but particularly large for some of the metals and for 
raw wool. The reasons for the accumulations of surpluses of the 
two textile raw materials were, in the main, connected with the decline 
in consumption during the war, due equally to the blockade of 
important consuming areas, and the shortage of textile labour and 
shipping throughout the world. The surplus problems for metals 
are of a different character. They result from: the vast expansions 
in productive capacity required to meet the insatiable war demand. 
In this category the surplus problem is aggravated by the fact that, 
through scrapping of surplus war equipment, a sizeable part of the 
quantities used during the war will, sooner or later, return to the 
market in the form of secondary metal. 

Generally, the availability of large surplus supplies, apart from 
retarding current production, did not in 1945 exercise a direct impact 
on the markets. The bulk of the stocks is controlled by the Govern- 
ments of the producing areas, as well as the British and United States 
Administrations. They are thus, to use the market jargon, “ firmly 
held.” The disposal of these stocks depends largely on the policy 
of the Governments holding them. 

Unfortunately, this policy remains largely undecided. In the United 
States, President Truman, in September, asked Congress to enact 
legisiation for the accumulation of a permanent “ strategic stockpile ” 
of raw materials, which may freeze the greater part of the American 
surpluses. By the end of the year, however, this request had not 
yet been implemented. An attempt was made in April to introduce 
an international cotton marketing scheme and a special Study Group 
has been formed to work out an appropriate plan. So far, no progress 
has been reported. The only surplus product for which 1945 brought 
the adoption of a tangible disposal scheme was wool. Following the 
recommendation of an Empire wool conference, held in London in 
April and May, 1945, the Governments of Great Britain and of the 
wool-producing Dominions, at the end of August announced a long- 
term marketing scheme, which is to come into operation in July, 
1946 and aims at an orderly liquidation of the accumulated surpluses, 
together with the new clips. 


* 


Supplies of raw materials in Great Britain in 1945 were not strictly 
determined by the international supply position. In the early part 
of the year shipping still proved a serious obstacle to British—and 
other European—raw material imports. Towards the end of 1945 
the shipping bottleneck was being gradually evercome, but three new 
difficulties of a different nature arose. 

Lend-Lease shipments of raw materials, which had to some extent 
been restricted from the beginning of the year, came to a standstill 
in the autumn and forced the British Government to limit its purchases 

raw materials in “hard currency countries.” The shortage of 
newsprint and ether paper products, the continuation of petrol ration- 
ing and some other less disturbing limitations of supplies are a direct 
consequence of the British currency difficulties. | ; 

currency problem found its reflection also in the Government's 
bulk-buying policy and the trading in commodities. In January, the 
Empire bulk-buying contract for copper was cancelled. This was 
followed in August by the termination of. the bulk-buying contracts 
for lead and zinc, and the reduction of Government buying of some 
Minor materials. But the Government showed no inclination to permit 
resumption of private imports or the reopening of the Commodity 
Exchanges. Obviously, the long-term policy has not yet been laid 
down and the attitude adopted by the Government in the latter part 
of the year was one of wait and see. Imports of raw materials into 
this country were put on a short-term basis and permitted, in most 
instances, to decline to small proportions. As a result, United Kingdom 
stocks of the majority of materials fell heavily in the second half of 
the year. In the case of lead, this policy has already resulted in a 
shortage of supplies which forced the Ministry of Supply from the 
inning of 1946 to introduce a rationing scheme. In direct and 
ical consequence of the Government’s indecision as regards future 
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policy, almost all of the statutory raw material controls.in this country 
were retained. The control procedure, however, was relaxed in the 
summer and autumn, and the allocations for current consumption 
and re-stocking were, in most instances, granted on an open licence 
basis. This relaxation permitted the reorganisation of some Control 
Organisations, including those for metals and rubber, which have 
been transformed into “Directorates” within the Raw Materials 
Department of the Ministry of Supply and Aircraft Production. In 
the United States, the de-control of materials made far greater progress 
than in this country and, while many of the formal wartime restrictions 
are still in force, actual control, apart from some scarce products, has 
virtually been discontinued.’ 


* 


The British Government’s indecision about future raw materials 
policy may, if it is prolonged, lead to considerable difficulties. 
Producers of raw materials, faced with labour difficulties and the 
lack of any Government announcements about the handling of 
Government stocks developed great caution in 1945 and are dis- 
inclined to keep up production. While “free supplies” of most 
products were thus on the decline last year, non-British demand on 
the international markets was greatly influenced by the revival of 
Continental imports and by the continuation of large purchases by 
the United States. For a number of new products, including all 
of the base metals, the United States, indeed, appears to have been 
transformed into a regular importing country since the end of the war. 

In the absence of regular international raw material markets, 
balancing supplies from all sources with current demand and permitting 
producers to “hedge” their risks, prices in international transactions 
in 1945 tended to rise more strongly than appeared economically 
justified. With long-term bulk buying largely discontinued, this 
development greatly influenced British import costs of raw materials. 
Early in 1945, the Government appeared to show a strong desire to 
adjust home selling prices in the United Kingdom to competitive 
levels. Apart from the prices of some minor materials, including 
some steel alloying elements and mercury, the price of aluminium 
was sharply reduced—from {110 to £85 per ton—in March. In 
June, however, substantial increases for lead—by £5 to £30 per ton— 
and for zinc—by £5 10s. to £31 §s. per ton—were made, and shortly 
after the end of the year a new advance of the lead price—by {9 
to £39—was ordered For some other raw materials, including tin, 
the domestic selling prices, while unchanged, had in 1945 fallen 
below the cost of imports and thus caused considerable uncertainty. 

Apart from home selling prices, the Government’s buying prices 
for some raw materials in oversea areas attracted attention in the 
latter part of the year. This refers in particular to the prices for 
Malayan rubber and for Malayan and Nigerian tin, which, the 
producers claimed, were well below the cost of current production. 
So far, however, no actions have resulted from these complaints. 

A far-sighted and determined raw materials policy has become 
particularly necessary because, for the majority of raw materials, 
international control ended in 1945. At the beginning of the 
year it was decided to extend the Combined Raw Materials Board 
until the end of the war with Japan. When Japan was defeated, 
the life of the Board was renewed “ until further notice,” but at the 
end of 1945 this planning and advisory body was finally dissolved. 
In the course of the year a number of important raw materials had 
already been freed from international allocation. With the dissolution 
of the Board, allocation for the majority of the other materials ceased. 
Only for some scarcity products—coal, rubber, tin, hides and leather— 
international control is continued through some of the Board’s sub- 
committees, which are now independent organisations and have been 
reorganised by the inclusion of representatives from the leading 
producing and consuming countries. 

Apart from the reorganisation of these sub-committees of the former 
Combined Raw Materials Board, no steps were taken in 1945, or the 
early part of 1946, to keep order in the dislocated international raw 
material markets. Some preliminary work for the long-term adjustment 
of raw material supplies, however, was done during the year. The 
Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations, formally 
established in the late autumn, will not only be concerned with 
foodstuffs, but also with industrial raw materials derived from the 
tilling of fields, the raising of animals aad the exploitation of forests. 
The list of these materials is a long one, ranging from rubber and 
cotton to raw wool, technical oils of vegetable and animal origin, and 
natural resins. Apart from the fact, however, that FAO will hardly 
ever have a direct influence on the regulation of markets on a short- 
term basis, years will be required before this organisation will become 
fully effective. | 

Discussions about the future regulation of international raw material 
markets through inter-governmental commodity control schemes, 
which had been proceeding between the British and United States 
Governments for the better part of the past two years, were brought 
to a conclusion in the course of the Washington loan discussions in 
the late autumn. The results were published in December as part 
of the proposals to be submitted to the coming international conference 
on trade and employment. They provide for international control 
schemes for surplus products, but only if a special study group has 
established that organised restriction of production represents the 
only way of preventing or removing dangerous over supplies. For 
products in short supply an Industrial and Minerals Unit, charged 
with the task of promoting increases in production, is propascd. ff 
this plan is adopted and loyally adhered to by all producing and 
consuming countries, it may gain great importance for the development 
of the raw material markets. 








i 
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Manufactures 


Tue broad changes in Britain’s industrial anatomy during 1945 are 
outlined in the first article of this Supplement. The re-distribution 
of manpower between the military and civilian sectors of industry 
steadily gathered speed during the year, but was by no means completed 
at the end of year. On the whole, civilian production showed an 
increase, but remained small in many industries, such as the build:ng 
and motor-car industries ea ; ; 

From the point of view of reconstruction, industries may be classified 
under two headings; first, there are those which, like the steel, merchant 
shipbuilding and machine tool industries, could easily switch over 
from war to peace production, for they were adequately manned and 
did not have to face serious technical problems of adjustment; secondly, 
there are industrizs in which production for the civilian home or 
export market could not expand rapidly, either because they were 
deprived of labour during the war, as the building and textile industries, 
or because they had to face complicated technical problems of re- 
organisation, as the motor industry. _ 

The output of crude steel declined slightly between 1944 and 1945, 
from a weekly average of 233,000 tons to 227,000 tons, and stocks 
of steel were reduced during the year from 1,684,000 tons to 
1,224,000 tons. The steel industry was somewhat hampered by the 
shortage of coal, but it was able to eke out supplies by using an 
increasing proportion of high-grade imported ore. 

The volume of merchant ships completed fell from an average of 
$5,000 gross tons a month in 1944 to 62,000 toms in 1945, but the 
increase in the tonnage under construction, from 995,000 gross tons 
at the end of 1944 to 1,476,000 tons at the end of 1945, suggests an 
expansion of production in 1946 

The building industry was concerned mainly with the re-expansion 
of its labour force, with war damage and other repairs, and with 
preparations for the resumption of new construction. The number 
of employed operatives, aged 16 and over, rose from 481,000 at 
the end of January, 1945, to 682,000 at.the end of December. 


Cotton Textiles 


DwvrInc the first half of 1945, cotton spinners and manufacturers were 
chiefly occupied in producing goods for the Fighting Fortes and 
for essential needs at home; there was only a limited amount of 
production for export trade. Following the end of the war, determined 
efforts were made towards reconversion of the industry. Progress, 
however, was rather slow, largely owing to the labour shortage. 

Throughout the year the price paid by spinners to the Cotton 
Control for raw cotton was unchanged, apart from a slight reduction 
in the rates for certain non-American types. The prescribed prices 
for yarn and cloth were advanced in June to meet the rise in costs 
caused by increased wages. 

There has been much discussion in the industry about problems 
of reorzanisation and reconstruction. After the General Election, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, visited Manchester 
and had consultations with employers and trades union officials ; he 
promised Government assistance on these conditions: (1) The extension 
of methods of joint consultations in the industry, particularly co- 
operation within the mill and of personnel management; (2) reform 
of distribution arrangements so as to secure long runs of production ; 
(3) extension of double-shift working where modern machinery 
demanded it; (4) re-equipment of mills with more modern machinery, 
and (5) amalgamations in the spinning section. 

On a@ further visit to Manchester in September, Sir Stafford Cripps 
announced that the Board of Trade had decided to set up a Working 
Party of 13 members to consider plans for the reorganisation of the 
industry and weld them into a single plan for submission to the 
Government. After some controversy, both sides of the industry 
agreed to this proposal. The report and recommendations, however, 
were not published before the end of the year. 

Early in 1945 all operatives in both spinning and weaving branches 
of the industry made a claim for a general advance in wages and, 
after negotiations and the application being considered by the Concilia- 
tion Committee, the award granted was for a rise of 7s 2 week for 
adult occupations and 4s. a week for juvenile occupations. In 
September there was a special concession to cardroom workers of 
1o per cent for males and 74 per cent for females. A little later a 
similar advance was granted to winders, reelers and others. Just 
before the end of the year the Conciliation Committee made an 
award of a wage increase of 10 per cent on list rates to all operatives 
in the weaving branch of the industry. 

During the latter part of the year some progress was made in de- 
concentrating the industry. Up to date about 115 spinning mills 
out of th: 183 stopped have been given permission to re-start. The 
re-opened mills, however, experienced great difficulties in securing an 
adequate supply of labour and many of them are not running at more 
than $0 per cent. of capacity. During the last few months of the 
year over 30 weaving concerns which had been closed down were 
restarted. 

. The scarcity of operatives was the outstanding problem. It is 
estimated that about 160,000 more workpeople ere required to staff 
fu'ly all the mills, spinning and weaving 

Trading results of Lancashire cotton firms in 1945 showed the 
average profit of 65 spinning concerns was £8,243 per company, 
compared with an average of £8,490 for 63 companies in 1944. The 


average dividend of 94 spinning mills in 1945 was 11.13 per cent 
against I1.ol*per cent in 1944. , 

Exports of piece goods in 1945 were 441,096,000 square yards, 
the value being £28,779,211, compared with 434,231,000 square yards, 
and £24,162,772 in 1944. Shipments of yarn in 1945 were 
16,096,400 Ib., the value being £2,915,856, compared with 19,619,600 |b. 
and £3,286,395 in 1944. In 1938, the United Kingdom shipped 
1,386,235,000 square yards of cloth, valuead at £31,961,174, and 
122,950,200 Ib. of yarn, valued at £9,674,911 


Wool Textiles 


DvuRING 1945, production on Government account took second place 
to civilian. Before the end of Lend-Lease emphasised the need for 
exports, the provision of wool clothing for the home civilian population 
became first priority, but towards the close there was a sudden intense 
Grive for clothing for demobilised men. (The acceleration of the rate 
of demobilisation called for an acceleration in cloth provision.) The 
Wool Control is reported to hold the opinion that the bulk of the 
cloth required for ex-servicemen should be produced by July or 
August, 1946, and that further Government purchases should be on 
the pre-war tender basis, not closely costed contracts through the 
Control. 

Utility cloth production is now the first priority. Non-utility fabrics 
for the home trade are in small supply, variously estimated at not 
more than one-fifth of total output. Exporters, whether of cloth, yarn 
or tops, report that they could sell many times the quantity for which 
they are granted export licences. The field for export has, however. 
been widened considerably, and probably every country with which 
payment arrangements exist may bid for supplies. 

Combing and spinning are “ bottle-neck” processes. The shortage 
of labour is more serious than that of coal. Certain combing plants 
estimate that output per man-hour is only 7§ per cent of pre-war. 
Labour is returning very slowly to the industry, which is still estimated 
to be 30-40 per cent below pre-war strength. Renewal and repair 
of machinery is slow and expensive, and some machinery makers 
require eighteen months or more in which to deliver. 

The use of unrationed fibres on wool machinery was restricted further 
during the year and was permitted only under licence from the Woo! 
Control. 

The carpet industry has continued to recover and is now estimated 
to be using wool at about 50 per cent of its pre-war rate. 

Up to July, 1945, the Wool Control sold wool from the stock pile 
in the United States and from the Dominions to numerous foreign 
buyers, both for direct trading, Government trade, and for Unrra. 
Since July the British Government’s wool became the property of 4 
Joint Organisation and sales have similarly continued. Towards the 
end of the year the British wool importer was allowed to buy in the 
Dominions. Consumption in this country is still allowed only against 
Wool Control rationing certificates or for Government orders. The 
need to keep down the price of woo! clothing renders the maintenance 
of the utility scheme imperative ; thi; may involve the limitation of 
exports for, if the export market is free, the home market, at strictly 
limited utility prices, is not likely to be adequately supplied. 

All rationing of wool combing and of wool merchants and top- 
makers ceased early in 1946, leaving them free to give preference to 
export orders ; these enjoy a price premium on our home orders of 
anything up to 15 per cent higher. 


Rayon 


THE rayon industry has suffered from all the difficulties of the transition 
Stage, but in some respects not to the same degree as the older textile 
industries. The labour problem has been uppermost ; but working 
conditions and prospects have favoured the industry. There has been 
a considerable addition to the labour force since the close of hostilities : 
on the producing side the total employed was almost equal to that 
in mid-1939, though the proportion of women remained relatively 
greater. Production of filament rayon yarn showed a very erratic 
tendency in the second half of 1945 ; but the January, 1946, figures 
show a distinct improvement, though the output of 1939 has not yet 
been reached. In staple fibre better progress has been made, and 
output is now well above the 1939 level. ; 

The distribution of rayon has undergone a change ; staple fibre is 
now being used in much larger weights by the flax industry of Northern 
Ireland and by other branches of th: textile industry, which include 
the carpet trade and the jute industry. Exports of rayon yarn an 
of stable fibre were at much the same level as in 1944; the industry 
has played an important part in meeting the needs of the Dominions 
and Colonies for clothing throughout the whole of the war period. 
Together with the small exports of silk, it is interesting to note that 
in 1945 the volume of exports for the group was 31 per cent higher 
than in 1938. _No other industry has attained this figure, and only 
the chemical industry succeeded in exporting a larger volume © 
products in 1945 than in 1938. ‘ 

Prices remained stable throughout the year. No working patty 
has been set up in the rayon industry, but the older textile industries 
are large users of rayon. The future relationship of the rayon 4% 
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rayon and cotton industries has not yet been clarified ; the rayon 
industry still protests against any statutory connection as that pro- 


P’The application of plans for the development of the industry must 
necessarily take time. At the annual meeting of Courtaulds, Ltd., 
early in 1945, the Chairman outlined the programme which that 
company had in hand, both in this country and overseas. This 
programme envisages a ring of new factories in North and South 


Retail 


THE vear 1945 was notable in that the highest money turnover was 
recorded since the Bank of England and Board of Trade’s retail 
trade report was begun in 1937. This was true not only for the 
yotal, but in all sections except household goods. The best year for 
household goods was 1937, and in 1945 it reached the level of 1939, 
making a good recovery from its low record of 1944. Prices, of 
course, tended to rise during the later war years, but the rate of 
increase Was small compared with the jumps which took place during 


Taste I.—-AVERAGE DatLy VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND STOCKS IN 
Great BRITAIN IN 1945, COMPARED WITH 1944 PERCENTAGE CHARGES 
(a) By Commodities 
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the period of mobilisation. A large part of the improvement in 
retail trade during 1945 can be ascribed to the improvement in 
supplies. There was, too, a greater propensity to spend, which made 
self felt more strongly with the successive V days. The increased 
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Wales, Belfast, West Cumberland, and Dundee; the chief overseas 
development is the erection of a factory in Australia. The production 
of rayon in overseas markets is a policy which will continue to be 
pursued cither by local interests—as in India—or by subsidiaries of 
older companies—as in Australia, Mexico and Egypt. The net result 
will be a re-orientation of the export trade, but the prospects for 
the industry, both at home and abroad, are bright enough to offset 
any temporary dislocation which this may produce. 


Trade 


eagerness to spend had been evident even before the war was over ; 
it was reflected in the high rate of spending for Christmas in 1944. 

Total sales (by value) during tne retail year to January, 1946, were 
7.5 per cent above the previous year. Increases were recorded in 
every category and for every district. As will be seen from Table I, 
on this page, Londoa gained the largest increase in turnover. During 
the war its sales had fallen to very low levels compared with the 
rest of the country, owing to evacuation and the diminution of visits 
to London for shopping. It is a sign of the times that London is 
beginning to recover its former place as a shopping centre. 

Stocks of goods at the end of January, 1946, were not exceptionally 
better than at the end of January, 1945. The rise was only 0.4 per 
cent. The comparison between January, 1944, and January, 1945, 
had shown a decrease of 13.6 per cent. Stocks in the hardware 
departments showed the greatest improvement, with an _ increase 
of 24.1 per cent between January, 1945 and 1946. Women’s fashions 
were a close second, with an increase of 23.2 per cent. Among the 
worsened stock positions were dress materials, which declined by 
35.1 per cent, and men’s and boys’ wear, which were reduced by 
23.6 per cent. The poor position in men’s clothing can be put down 
almost entirely to the demobilisation outfit programme. At one time 


TaBLe II.—INDEX-NUMBERS OF NEW SUPPLIES FOR THE HOME 
CIVILIAN MARKET 
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80 per cent of the output of men’s suits went to demobilisation clothing 
centres. 

From June, 1942, the clothing ration had been maintained at the 
rate of four coupons a month, after the first year’s 5} coupons. The 
rate was reduced in 1945. The 24 coupons issued in February were 
made to last for seven months. The next issue of 24, from Septem- 
ber 1st, had to last for eight months, until May 1, 1946, although 


TABLE III.—SuppLigs TO THE Home CIVILIAN MARKET 
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the new issue of 14 for the succeeding four months has been given 
currency from April 8, 1946. . 

Although the individual. ration for 1945 was lower than in previous 
vears, the turnover in the apparel section was considerably higher. 
This was due :n large measure to demobilisation. Every demobilised 
serviceman gets, in addition to the outfit (worth 46 coupons), a book 
of 90 coupons and the civilian ration. Women get 46 coupons in lieu 
of an outfit. The issue of the blocks of 90 coupons alone accounted 
for an increase in coupon currency up to the end of the year of the 
order of 135 million coupons. 

The stock position in departments other than clothing showed a 
general improvement during the year. Goods which had become 
almost unfamiliar began to make welcome reappearances during the 
year. In no section was this more evident than in the hardware 
departments. Aluminium saucepans, electrical goods, including irons 
and kettles, even vacuum cleaners, refrigerators and washing machines, 
tovs in better quantities and qualities, were all to be seen again. Sup- 
plies in the household textile departments, however, continued to fall 
far short of demand. The utility furniture scheme, with its units 
for priority classes, was still the only solution to the problem_of 
furnishing a home, apart from expensive second-hand furniture. The 
output of utility furniture made great strides during the year, and 
production was four times as big at the end of the year as at the 
beginning. 

The end of the war was the signal for the release of more statistics, 
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and in October, the Board of Trade began the publication of § 
showing the supplies of consumer goods for the home market — 
what inexplicably they are given as annual rates, rather than as the 
actual quantities pr in the period covered. Nonetheless, the 
statistics are of great interest. In all but a few cases steady o, 
spectacular improvements were recorded in the latter part of te 
year although there is considerable lee-way still to be made up. Som. 
examples from the 23 tables are given in Table III at the fom ef 
page 15. An index is compiled for four broad categories of inde 
and this is reproduced in Table II. a 
Although the register of withdrawing traders was kept up to da: 
during the year, it was decided at the end of the year that th. 
licensing of non-food shops was no longer necessary. New entree 
to retail trade were warned of the difficulties in obtaining supplie, 
ge most parts of the country empty shop premises were not ome 
to find. ; 
In fulfilment of the promise made in 1945 that the desirability of , 
distribution census would be considered, a committee was set up . 
June. Its report is still awaited. 
Retail trade has its share of space in the new Monthly Diges; 9! 
Statistics, published by H.M. Stationery Office and compiled by he 
Central Statistical Office. Manpower in the distribution trades i 
given as 2,887,000 in June, 1939, 2,009,000 in June, 1943, aad 
1,958,000, 1,990,000 and 2,050,000 in June, September and Decem)e; 
1945, respectively. "y 
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THE ECONOMIST INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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: Unit of ee eee — - emer ete | ae sas Care AERA a oeeeen 
ey Measurement 929 | 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 , i ; 
i Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Coneals and. Meat .. is see cdcase esis 1913=100 135-6 103-1 150-0 151-1 151-1 151-4 [151-1 151-7 153-1 1526 151-9 151-7 151-7 150-5 150-3 150-5 150-5 159 
Other Deed... ...tacesccesssancnye . 136-8 104-5 162-9 171-1 171-0 171-0 171-0 171-0 171-0 171-0 171-0 171-0 (171-0 171-0 171-0 171-0 171-0 In4 
OG, ... «cc inubebarabiexanineees . 141-9 90-5 143-1 143-1 155-1 161-2 160-0 160-0 160-0 160-0 160-0 161-7 161-7 162-3 162-3 162-3 162-3 162-5 
Minerals .....-..-+2seepeeeeeeeeeees “ 116-2 116-3 161-5 165-0 172-7 183-9 176-8 176-8 178-7 178-7 182-6 187-6 187-6 187-6 187-6 187-6 187-6 1874 
Miscellaneotis..........ceecessseces . 112-7 99-8 149-2 157-8 160-4 160-3 160-5 160-5 161-5 161-5 161-5 161-5 161-5 158-9 158-9 158-9 159-2 1592 
Gomplete Index .................... ; 127-2 102-1 152-6 157-1 161.5 164-2 162-7 162-9 1638 163-7 164-2 165-3 165.3 164-4 164-4 164-5 164.5 1646 
ee ee | 1927=100 96-9 73-8 107-3 109-5 108-1 108-2 108-0 108-4 109-4 109-0 108-6 108-4 108-4 107-6 107-4 107-6 197-6 10749 
Otat ied = 65.550. * | 85-8 65-6 102-1 107-3 107-3 107-3 \107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 107-3 1075 
OID. ios vacnitanints Uexeaiet are wi 92-2 58-8 93-0 93-0 100-9 104-7 103-9 103-9 103-9 103-9 103-9 105-1 105-1 105-4 105-4 105-4 195-4 1054 
Minerals 2... --seseeesereeeeeeesens ‘ 195-6 95-6 132-8 135-9 141-9 151-3 145-5 145-5 147-0 147-0 150-2 154-3 154-3 154-3 154-3 154-3 154-5 1545 
OM EROOUE 5 apo sno os UWS Sees exs ‘ 90-5 | 80-8 119-9 126-6 128-9 128-8 128-9 128-9 129-8 129-8 129-8 129-8 129-8 127-6 127-6 127-6 127-7 1279 
Gompiete index .......--------+---- | SRA THER 110-O 114-2 117-1 119-3 (118-3 118-4 119-0 119 © 119'3 120-1 120-1 1195 1119'S 1195 119.6 1197 
. End of Year , 1945 (End of. Month) i 
Unit of 
Commodity | Measurement | | a | he Se | “pet de bet aA Ne wake sh ceed i Fa 
| and Price 1929 cone 1943 1944 Jan. Feb. Mar. April) May | June | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dee. 
Cereals and Meat He: 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern Manitoba®.......... | sd perqr 55 6 2% 9/50 9 50 8 /50 9 (51 0 [58 10359 0 (58 3 58 358 358 3 61 6 61 6 61 d 
; English Gazette Average ..,.....-... | » perewt. | 9 6) 4 1;1411/) 14 014 3.14 7 (14 10 15 3|15 2/15 215 3113 8 13 4 13 3 13 9 ts ul 
a penn, Prati Neo DUDES wot | oo» per 280 Ib. = 7 7 3,38 3 4 040 0 40 0/40 0140 040 0 40 0/40 0140 040 040 0% 0% 0 
ey, English Gazette Average ............ | per cwt. 8/27 8 25 1/125 1,25 1(\24 8 [24 2/26 2) é 
i i Sle taedieiaas then |» ‘ | 73} 5 7/15 5' 17 6 ie 2/18 7/18 1/17 2 116 $lis 746 418 9.45 Lis ibiis 
Potatons, Good Bagh «.----.+p--+1ssen00- £ per ton | 4-50 5°50) 5:00 5-00 | 5-00 | 5-00 5-00 5-00, 5:00 | 8-75 10-00 | 7-75 7:25, 7-00 7:25, 1:5 
pI I a nan anon tose | Sper 8 ib. | 5-75 4-67' 5-95 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5:96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 | 5-96 15-9 5-96 5-96 5:% 5% 
onan ree Ome beet 625.5523. . | 509 4-75 600 6-00 | 6-00 6-00 600 6-00) 6-00! 6-00 6-00 6-00 6-00 6-00 6:00 6 
Mutton, Eneliah «....0.--se0seberereeeseees os | 7-00, 4-85) 658 6-75 | 6-75 | 6-75 | 6-75 6°75 | 6-75 | 6-75 | 6°75 | 6°75 6-75 6°75 6°75 675 
wate: tmpertos Fanaa ances nnascseseeerene ‘ | 4-93) 2-92 S17) 5-17 | 5-17 5°17 | 5-27 | 5-17 | 8-17 | 5°17 | 5-17 | 5-17 | 5-17 5-17 51 5 
ebice Cat Sides§ . 5.5 cancsecnnas | & per cwt, (103-5 100-0 142-0 142-0 (142-0 142-0 1142-0 142-0 [142-0 142-0 142-0 142-0 142-0 142-0 142.0 182 
Other Food Products | | | pein nd bie 
Demet, Serene. sia consti ce caceuens soa | s. d. per cwt /51 0 41 6 81 0 81 0 81 081 0.81 O81 0. 
, Mada... eens eset ereeeeserees . 0 81 0 (81 0 81 O 81 O B81 O 81 0 81 OBO 
Sugar BW, Copstalled =. o rat eckene ss | 3 0 22 9/49 2 49 2 49 249 249 2.49 2 49 2 |49 249249249249 249282 
ee ated, London ......... » 22 8f/ 23 5} 49:10 49 10 49 10 49 10 49 10 149 10 49 10 49 10 49 10 49 10 49 10 49 10 49 10 49:0 
Chorse, Ieapertedi - ds <a adw Ep MAES kn BEN | s /% 0 62 6'9 292M 2929 2mM92g 29 29 299 29 299 29272 
Butter, All Grades].....--+++-rresens0r- see x 181 0 125 6 15l 4 151 4 (151 4 151 4 151 4 151 4 151 4 151 4 (151 4 (151 4 151 4 151 4 151 4 b5l4 
eR eh pet yeh a | £ per ton | 54-00 | 16-50 | 49-00 49-00 49-00 49-00 49-00 49-00 49-00 ~~ 49-00 49-00 49-00 49-00 49-00 90 
Textites ~ 
Cotton, American Middling ............. | @ per lb. 9-50 5-49 7-80 12-75 12-75 12-75 1 76 5 
\me ug sie . 2 2- : 2-75 12-75 12-7 : : 2- 2: ‘15 12-75 127 
. Exyption tut. Gira eto oes aaaeod ‘ | 14-15 7-09 | 10°55 15-05 15-05 15-05 15-05 15-05 15-08 1-08 15.08 1508 15.08 15 05 15-05 15 s 
+ Yer D TMS os. na no nvnes | eg te 13-87 9-38 | 16-50 21-45 (21-45 21-45 21-45 21-45 21-45 (22-34 22-34 22-34 22-34 22-34 22-54 2H 
Wei, ah, Lo, Wane oso SERER Moo at 9 Bts io48 1948 das 148 de4s teas des fO-78 19-78 foes 198 1h) 2 
Ps . $ “crerescecce j . ” 5 | : . . . . e ° ° ° e ° . 9 -Ow “N) 
* ton eae Scoured Fleece, 70’s (a)... . Se ai 30 31 00 ST 00 37-00 37-00 37-00 37 = wh ie ro ae 3 = 4 ms 3950 39-90 
* Ps, 64'S 2.2... seen ee ane 7 | 324 . . 5-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 45-00 40) 
Jute, Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee (b)....... £ per ton 28-00 ; 20-58 36-50 | 39-75 39-25 39-25 39-25 39-25 39-25 (39-25 |39-25 39-25 39-25 39-25 39-25 39°35 
Minerals } 
Pig Iron, Cleveland, G.M.B. No. 3. Ss. perton (| 72 6 95 O 128 9/128 0/1 | | | 
a erooeen rae gets seek - 128 0 128 0 128 0 |128 0 128 0 1143 0 (14 0 1430 15° 
-y — PROERUR: . cee sisce. castes |} £ perton | 8°50) 9°50 14°53 | 14-53 14-53 14-53 14-53 14-53 (14-53 (14 A ty oh a at 14°53 453 
Vie: ie: 10:6 Gee ” | 10-75 | 12-25 | 15-63 | 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18¥ 
Tin Plates, LCS Wales ».»...2----+00>s05 | sd. per box | 18 10 20 3 29 9 29 9 29 9 29 9 29 9129 9 29 9 29 9 29 9:29 929 9:29 9 29 993 
° oo - ae? ore eeeeeeeeees s. d. per ton | 20 If 21 0 37 10h 43 85.43 8343 8543 84/43 83:47 1947 1547 1547 1547 a7 47 TY 
= Data, Bee GN fn iad. odie nn ot ” = 3 » : _ i > os : " . - ‘i 5 42 11 42 11 42 11 42 11 42 11 42 11 42 1 ee 
i wee MISE eee ee eee eee eens » 24 8 45 6 
Leet Sen a Ph. LOE nip nan gw bane > oka cease £ per ton 23-25 | 18-50 25-00 | 25-00 los 00 25-00 25-00 25-00 25-00 sae ig6 a se os Se 30 -00 30-0 
Copper Teeae ines: + ob 0h> bein c ub db eds cd ” {178-18 229-94 275-03 |300 -00 It ee oat ber ee 300 0 1300-0 300-0 300-0 300-0 1300 -0 00 300 
Secken on : UNE eon Sue Sas - wines Ga BE s vo é 83-00g 49-57g 62-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 62-00 a3 00 62-00 62-00 52-00 
p Mo ayes ate os Len kes oqae of » 20-25 15-07 25-75 25-75 25-75 25-75 25-75 25-75 25-75 31-25 31-25 31-25 31-25 31-25 31°25 315 
c t, Best P “ d | | | | | | | 
ement, ; and . 4 i 
in Mattel tet testa. | Jc | 43} aa0| tos | aoe ie 136 136143 51-0 57-0 [57 0/57 0 57 0 57 0 5! 8 45 
Sacliie, Sat tele A ee » . | a | 3 = ‘ |) 7° | Pe A -56 7-56 | 7-56 | 7-56 1-5 | 7-56 7°75 71 , 
Petrol, No, 1 Spirit (4) ...................5 T 4a hee) aed ee | s.). 3 | B16) 6) % | 
Kerosene, detag WES tase eee 3 ee is | o ~ S I Po a) 2 | = = 23 a2 2; 2 = i 1) 
Furnace Oil FFE RTT RSs eS | iat | iof i io 10h - 2 12 12 ih iy) Ud} " rH 
a ne net sate tee sense) f per on 45-00 29-75 50-00 62 -00 62 62 62-0 | 62-0 | 62. tk Lane 62 a '62 4 62 ob 62-0 62” 
Soda, Crystals .02..4...000.c.5020s aa ees a 8-00 8-75 18-00 | 18-00 | 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-00, 18-0018 -00 /18-00 18-00 18-00 1400 6 
ep r yeaah 85. . SV ca. db Ue os | £perton | 5-12 5-37) 5-38 | 5-38) 5-38) 5-38) | 5 98 
“St ae emer tient peatanae ; 37-0 153 45-5 | 43-5 | 43-5 435 63) SS SF Ba a aS S 5 a5 
[ee ee Poy See 8 | 43-5 43-5 43-5 43-5 45:5 0 © 
* Pre-war, No. 2, N. Manitoba. ¢ Pre-war, A ‘zeatine. {Pre-war, New ts es r peter a 
(a) Pre-war, Queenstand, scoured amas seinen oe wo cae hale soored, ore. meer. Tp Danish oaly.. ii Pre-war, Canadian ouly 9 Pre-war Dale 
(¢) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplied consumers, delivered works from 1941 onwards. Oh Ske en ‘and me weet st aod a 
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Export Ta rgets—Il ; 


Exporting Coal and Steel - 


LEADING article a fortnight ago outlined the general 
Pctien of filling Britain’s export gap. The next task is 
to examine the contributions which particular industries can 
make towards its solution. It starts logically with the coal and 
the iron and steel industries, which are traditionally the fount 
of Britain’s industrial strength. Despite the enormous and 
almost continuous decline since 1913 in the volume of their 
exports, these industries together still accounted before the war 
for 15 per cent of the value of Britain’s exports ; and, far more 
important, they provide much of the raw material on which the 
other exporting industries depend. Their efficiency is basic 
to the whole export drive. It was argued in the first article 
that, if a 75 per cent increase in the overall volume of pre-war 
exports is now to be attained, the coal industry should regain 
its pre-war volume of exports and the iron and steel industry 
should aim at a 20 per cent increase. 

To reach the coal target is much the harder proposition. At 
the moment, it looks as if the greatest exertions may fail to 
secure enough coal for domestic use, quite apart from exports. 
Coal output last year was 184 million tons, which is 47 million 
tons less than in 1939. This deficit is exactly the amount that 
was exported or dispatched for use by shipping in 1939. Last 
year a mere 9 million tons was exported. Allowing for increased 
domestic needs, an expansion of coal output by at least one- 
third is necessary before exports can be fully restored. But at 
the moment it is still an open question whether the fall in output 
has been finally arrested, and whether the slight improvement 
in the intake of labour will gain momentum. Shortage of labour 
is the root of the industry’s trouble. 

But if it can be assumed that enough coal for export can 
eventually be produced, what are its prospects of finding per- 
manent markets? The great coal shortage caused by the dislo- 
cation of European production may not last more than two or 
three years ; the key question then will be how well British 
coal can compete with coal from the Ruhr, the Saar, and Silesia. 
World exports of coal are only a small and, since 1913, a 
dwindling fraction of world production. The only large market 
for coal is Europe, and the only large-scale exporters are 
Britain and Germany ; but while British exports were halved 
between 1913 and 1938, German exports remained roughly the 
same : — 


Wortp Coat Exports (Mill. metric tons) 


Average 
1913 1929 1935-1937 
United Kingdom .......... 82 -2 67-5 42-4 
Meamy iiGi. Bie oGhcakd 34 6 26 -8 31-3 
Reload. «.5:sais sted « tae sk pa 13:7 9 -0* 
Holland and Belgium ...... 10-1 9-4 7:8 
Wetted States -;<... cc 5.20., : “as 18-9 10 -6* .. 


* Two-year average only. 


British coal exports, which are heavily dependent upon the 
European market, suffered greatly from the spread of protec- 
tionist measures during the thirties. France, Germany itself, 
and Italy were easily the largest purchasers of British coal in 
1929. France and Germany subsequently introduced extremely 
testrictive quotas for imported coal, while the Italian market 
was almost wholly lost, largely to strong Polish competition. 

¢ displacement of British coal was thus partly due to political 
measures and subsidised competition, particularly by Germany 
and Poland. But such advantages as Britain gained during the 
Pre-war decade were also largely the result of political dis- 
crimination, Exports of coal to Scandinavia actually ruse as a 


result of reciprocal trade agreements. ap he 
Pritain’s dependence on the European coal market is unlikely 


to be lessened in the future. The coal requirements of the 
British Empire are small, though steady. The only other appre- 
ciable market is South America, where demand is lagging 
slightly—and where United States competition is a factor. 
Inside Europe, Scandinavia might absorb a still greater amount 
of British coal—with the proviso that trade with this area 
would remain on a strictly reciprocal basis. But if the larger 
European markets are again barred to British exporters by 
political action, their task may prove all but impossible. Even 
So, this situation does not abate the need to reduce the 
price of British coal to a competitive post-war level. Quite 
apart from political ill-fortune, the British coal industry has 
lost its place through failure to keep pace with Continental 
increases in productivity. Between 1913 and 1938, the increase 
in Output per man-shift was 64 per cent in the Ruhr and §9 per 
cent in Poland against only 13 per cent in Britain. Indeed, 
purely on competitive merits British coal deserved its inter-war 
fate. There are signs that Continental coalmining may continue 
to suffer the same malaise of labour shortage as the British 
industry. Even if this proves to be the case, its higher pro- 
ductivity per worker will give it the advantage unless the British 
industry is speedily modernised and re-equipped. Something 
more than the £150 million initially allocated to the Coal Board 
for capital expenditure may be needed for this purpose. 

In contrast with coal, which is a raw material, iron and steel 
is a highly complex industry, embracing a long chain of pro- 
cesses, from semi-finished to highly finished products. Britain 
has always been a large importer (particularly of semis) as well 
as exporter of iron and stecl products, so that the industry’s 
direct contribution to the export target depends in effect on its 
net export balance. Three main trends governed the industry’s 
pre-war history. There was a sharp fall in world demand for 
imports of steel, partly offset by rearmament, but likely to be 
accentuated in future by the wartime growth of iron and steel 
industries in Canada, India, the Middle East and elsewhere. 
World exports by tonnage were almost halved between 1929 and 
1938. Secondly, Britain adopted a severe import control with 
a view to facilitating the technical reorganisation of the 
industry. This reorganisation has so far made comparatively 
little progress, but the threat of further protection did give 
British exporters a stronger bargaining position in the Euro- 
pean share-out of certain overseas markets :— 

(£ millions) 


1933 | 





Average 
| m5) | | 1936-1938 
j 
Iron“and steel exports.........++ 54°3 68 0 { 299 42-0 
Iron and steel imports .......... 15-9 | 24°7 6-1 | 15°3 
Net export balance .........+0+. 38 °4 43 +3 23 °8 26 «7 
i 








The third trend, continuous from 1913, was the shift in 
British production from the simpler to the more finished pro- 
ducts. The external balance of trade in pig-iron, the basic 
material for the manufacture of semi-finished and finished steels, 
was reversed completely, as this next table shows: — 
















(000 tons) 
| | Average 
29 {1984 | 9369958 
| 
Sie ttn ingdets.. ... «p00 sentans 184-8 122 -0 | 125-7 429 -0 
Pic Sea atbestts. . cul eal 945 -3 455 | 123-3 117-2 
Export balance .............cseseeee 760 ‘5 333606, -24 — 311-3 








Obviously, the highly finished and specialised steel products 














2 
hold the best export prospects for the future. The January 
trade returns show that exports of finished steel goods are 
already back at their 1938 level, whereas exports of crude, iron 
and steel remain negligible. A permanent expansion in finished 
steel exports, however, depends upon low costs in the pre- 
liminary stages of manufacture. The most debatable question 
here is how far pig-iron and semi-finished steels should be 
imported from the Continent. So long as such imports are 
substantially cheaper, they serve the interest both of British 
steel exporters and of all the other export industries relying 
on cheap raw steel. But such a situation is not entirely 
satisfactory. ‘The success of modern integrated steel plants 
in this country shows that the cost of crude steel production 
can be substantially reduced by proper location and lay-out 
of plants, to gain the advantage of fuel, transport and handling 
economies. 

The future of iron and steel exports, like those of coal, is 
therefore closely bound up with the re-equipment and modern- 
isation of the industry, which will be costly and difficult. But 
overseas markets for iron and steel are wider and more elastic 





CoaL: Principat British MARKETS 
(Million tons) 





| i 
| 1913 129 


Average 


S 
a 


Cf rete pre 








1936-1938 

PONE ss not hake eee 12-8 13-0 8-7 7:3 
COON 2. ccscivaed os 9-0 5-5 2-4 3-3 
oes min 5. oe dane 946 7-1 4-8 1-5 
Scandinavia ........... 9-9* 6-4 6-2 8-7 
iia ie it 1-3 1-8 1-0 0-8 
WG bs owkeoes a 3-2 2°3 1-3 1-4 
PER, vicki. s snes «'0 tx 3-7 2° 19 2-1 
British Empiret ....... 2-3 2°8 29 2-5 
Bs nt kutlchiols > kbcw eack i 2°5 1-3 2:5 
Other countries ........ 21464 16-1 86 j 6-7 

Tetal.......... | 60-3 | 30-1 | 36-8 


i) 
& 


* Exchuding Finland. + Excluding Eire. 


IRON AND STEEL: PRINCIPAL BriTISH MARKETS 
(£ million) 








1933 | Average | 945° 





} 
| 1936-1938 | 
British Empire.............. | 9653 35-9 16-0 25-5 96 
Of which :— 
SS nh sk ei ds ¢0 s'n cdo 86 9-1 3-0 3-2 1-4 
eee eee ae 6-4 7:2 2:3 3-8 0+5 
South AGfic® ». 2.2.05... +04 3-2 4-7 29 4-9 2-2 
COED Soi weeceseccsvpe ces 2-2 2°7 2-2 3-0 0-3 
Foreigm Countries ...........- 28-0 32-1 13-9 16°5 110 
Of which :— 
Argentina .........: ae 4-2 4-9 17 2-4 0-3 
MME Gi uxViees ct b¥ecap see 15 1-4 09 0-5 0-1 
RE Stetch Stee ih i oKe 0-7 1-0 0-9 0-8 bie 
OMT <5 wb cs'ss vues | 2-0 24 1-7 246 1-0 
Netherlands ...........00- | 1-4 17 | 1-1 1-3 0-6 
France, Belgium, Germany .. 4-3 40 | #190 1-3 3-3 
Total exports ............ | 54:3 68-0 299 8=§6.42.0 20 6 


! 





* For comparison with pre-war, a 50 per cent. rise in prices may be assumed. 
+ Including Denmark, but (for 1913 only) excluding Finland. 


than those for coal, while more can probably be gained from 
the cultivation of new markets. As with coal, Europe is an 
important market and the principal competition, both in 
‘ Europe and elsewhere, comes from Continental exporters— 
in this case France, Belgium and Germany. The United States, 
which even before the war produced two-fifths of the world’s 
total steel output, is also a large but erratic exporter, although 
its exports, which before the war went mainly to Canada, 
Japan and Mexico, have so far been less directly competitive 
with the British industry. The United States has not so far 
encroached far into the European market, except in Sweden, 
where before the war it was gaining rapidly. Nevertheless, its 
vastly increased capacity now makes it the largest and most 
powerful competitor in the Dominions, in South America— 
and perhaps, for a time, in Europe as well. 
In the pre-war decade, the many-sided trade in iron and 
steel, as in coal, between Britain and the industrial nations of 
Western Europe was drastically cut by the growth of protection 
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in all these countries. Total exports of British iron and steel 
to France, Belgium and Germany fell from £4.3 million in yaly. 
in 1913 to £1,000,000 in 1938 ; but the reverse flow of Cop. 
tinental exports to Britain, originally far larger, suffered many 
times more severely. Against this, some Continental exporter; 
were more successful than Britain in retaining existing world 
markets in the face of declining demand This point is jllys. 
trated by an analysis of Argentina’s pre-war imports : — 


ARGENTINA : IRON AND STEEL ImMporRtTS 
(000 tons) 





From UK Belgium | Germany | USA 
1 


| 

| ; 

| France Tota! 
eins hci conntaiitpitiviliaietdennndviee ‘he. 


1718 136 -4 


2. | ; Oto 4. ise. , 
1929. | 341-7 259 -0 255 -0 82-6 103-4° | 1056-4 
1936 . | 127-2 ..|.. 260-9 | 44-8 34-1 66-8 | | B33 

jal eeniahnonenctnesinatinain i omtactallthnicdlidd 


* Including the Saar 








Britain suffered equally in other South American markets, 
notably Brazil. 


Much depends on whether the economic integration of 
Western Europe will in future still be hamstrung by economic 
nationalism ; for only the specialisation which free trade makes 
possible can enable Britain, as well as France and Belgium, 
to withstand successfully or permanently the emerging threat of 
American competition. The British steel industry, so long as it 
concentrates on improving its efficiency, has everything to gain 
from the freeing of European trade. Its export trade is also 
bound to gain adventitiously from the partial dismantling of 
Ruhr steel plants. The Scandinavian and Mediterranean 
markets should provide expanding outlets for cheap finished 
steel products. Much greater efficiency is also the only route 
to recapturing the South American markets. 


But the main market for iron and steel exports has always 
been the British Empire. This proved before the war much 
more stable than foreign markets, mainly because of the pre- 
ferential treatment accorded to British products. The require- 
ments of all the Dominions except South Africa have steadily 
shrunk however, largely through the growth of local industries. 
For instance, Australian imports of iron and steel, virtually the 
whole of which come from Britain, fell from 674,000 tons in 
1913 to 408,000 tons in 1929 and to 145,000 tons in 1937. 
Such Canadian orders as are not met by its own caren 
industry will tend to go to the United States. With the 
of domestic industry. Indian demand has fallen almost a 
rapidly as Australian, while British exporters have only just 
retained a majority share in this once important market:— 


InpIA: IRON AND STEEL Imports (000 tons) 














From | UK Germany France | Belgium | USA Pret 
3 . ! di liininsti seit the ms eatin dain tediadialalandtiasdh manatees a | eps 
1914 | 883-6 201-4 | 2:1 1724 | 220 1,2932 
1929 678 -5 13-5 53-8 393-3 18-1 1,251 
1937 168-3 48-4 13-3 88 0 4-0 366 





Expanding markets were, however, to be found in maly 
British colonies, such as the West Indies, in some foreign 
dependencies such as Java, and in some Middle East countrs 
such as Persia. Any sound policy for the future must develop 
to the fullest extent the export of specialised steel products © 
the Dominions, while expanding the export of both crude and 
finished steel to backward areas (which should be taken © 
include China). ; 

Coal and iron and steel are the two “old faithfuls ” among 
British exports. Handicapped alike by their own partial obs 
lescence, and by the emergence of industrialisation in thet! 
largest overseas markets, the export tasks of these two industri 
are anything but enviable. But the effort must be made ; 4° 
granted the willingness to undertake the essential prelimin# 
of technical reorganisation and also the courage to g0 all out 
for the more specialised markets, they may yet be able to make 
a contribution, though it can hardly be a large one, to the 
needs of the national export policy. 
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Brick Famine? 


IX months ago, to have hinted that a shortage of bricks 
might endanger the entire housing programme would 
have been regarded as alarm and despondency. To-day, it is 
perhaps no exaggeration to apply the word “famine” to the 
prospect that threatens to develop this summer unless the 
measures which the Government is now putting in train have 
q revolutionary effect. The facts speak for themselves. Brick 
production during 1945 averaged 102 million units a month— 
output in January, 1946, was slightly higher at 140 million units 
—which represented one-sixth of the 1938 monthly average of 
610 million units, and one-seventh of the pre-war maximum 
monthly production. The number of men now in the industry 
—about 19,000—will have to be doubled if the brickworks now 
licensed to produce are to be manned, and trebled if the require- 
ments of the industry are to be fully met. The present net 
intake of labour is at the rate of about 1,000 a month. In 
other words, it would take over three years to provide the maxi- 
mum labour force. Stocks, moreover, are seriously deficient. 
Although there were just over 1,000 million facing and common 
bricks in stock at the beginning of the year, these are being 
steadily reduced by at least §0 million a month. 

These figures surely justify a note of alarm. Plans were 
devised at a very early stage for the recruitment and training 
of building workers, but little consideration was paid to recruit- 
ment and training for the principal materials industries. It is 
obviously futile to increase the building labour force unless the 
flow of materials is assured and sufficient workers are available 
for the ancillary industries. But that is apparently what has 
been happening. The Simmonds Committee, which issued 
three reports on the brick industry between March 1942 and 
April 1943, was concerned with reduction of manpower and 
concentration of production and barely touched upon the post- 
war problems. 

The Labour Government have recognised these dangers 
and'the measures which it is taking to meet the critical 
situation fall into three categories—restoration of pre-war 
capacity, expansion of the labour force and improvement of 
technical efficiency. During the war 925 brickworks, or about 
a third of the total number, were closed, and remained on a 
care and maintenance basis, financed by a levy on the sales 
of works left in operation. Works have been reopened as 
rapidly as possible in spite of bad weather conditions and 
priority has been given to derequisitioning and to the clearance 
of stores dumped in closed brickworks. By mid-March, licences 
had been given to all but 373 works to re-open. But granting 
of licences does not mean the resumption of production, which 
is conditioned entirely by the labour available. Special efforts 
have been made to recruit labour to the brick and building 
materials industries, and to encourage former operatives to 
teturn under the Ministry of Labour’s “ nominated worker ” 
scheme. Building and building materials are to remain subject 
to the Essential Work Orders. The employment of German 
pusoners-of-war on a substantial scale is being adopted. The 
brick and other material industries have been given high priority 
in Class B releases, and their allocation was recently raised from 
10,000 to 21,000. But up to the end of December only 4,400 
building material workers had been released under Class B. 

The reluctance of workers to return to brick-making is not 

cult to understand. Wages in che industry are low, com- 
pared with some other building material industries. The present 
atonal minimum is 1s. 73d. an hour, or 79s. for a 48-hour 
week, plus a bonus of 3s. for good timekeeping. The equivalent 
minimum is 2s. an hour in concrete and 1s. rod. in sand 
iuarrying. Actual earnings may be higher, because of piece 
Fates, but brickyard wages generally give the impression of an 

‘gticultural rather than an industrial occupation. The unions 

re asking for an increase of 14s. a week which would bring 

it weekly minimum to 96s. Unless wages are improved, the 
utlook for brick-making in competition with more attrac- 


Ne and higher paid occupations under conditions of full 
ployment would seem poor. Apart from wages, working 


conditions in many brickfields are a strong deterrent to recruit- 
ment. There are, of course, exceptions. Conditions in many 
large modern brickworks are good, with satisfactory canteens 
and amenities. But the Simmonds Committee noted that in 
many cases the welfare amenities were still too primitive. Em- 
ployment in brick-making before the war was largely casual, and 
this, together with the unsatisfactory conditions, has produced 
instability in the labour force, a high degree of absenteeism 
and bad timekeeping. Two recent measures should raise the 
‘status and appeal of the industry. First, a special committee 
has been set up under the chairmanship of Sir Wilfred Garrett, 
former chief inspector of factories, to investigate and report 
on welfare and amenities. Secondly, a National Joint Industrial 
Council has this week been established to deal with wages and 
conditions and with all subjects “affecting the progress and 
well-being ” of the brick and allied industries. 


Labour supply is closely related to technical efficiency and 
to the structure and organisation of the trade, which is geo- 
graphically widely dispersed and highly diversified in size and 
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efficiency. Of a total of 821 works operated by 634 firms in 
May 1941 those producing 400,000 bricks per month repre- 
sented two-thirds of the total number, but provided only 25 per 
cent of the total output. The London Brick Company—the 
leading producer of Fletton bricks—made about one-third of 
the pre-war brick output, and though this proportion was_ 
reduced during the war, the company has been regaining lost 
ground and now accounts for 28 per cent. Fletton brickworks 
are usually efficient and up to date, and they can exploit the 
natural advantages of a raw clay which has a high carbon 
content and 1s thus economical in fuel. London Brick produces 
and distributes on a national scale, but the bulk of the industry 
has always been organised on a local or regional basis. Some of 
the non-Fletton producers are efficient, but too many small and 
inefficient concerns have survived on local traditions and con- 
nections, using hand processes at almost every stage. 


The Simmonds Committee itself observed that 
the brick industry as a whole has not yet found it necessary 
to seek the highest pitch of technical efficiency in order to 
satisfy the markets as regards quantity or quality . . . the 
general technical outlook of the industry has not been 
progressive. 
Little research has been carried out into standardisation and 
mechanisation, clay winning, kiln-firing or the mitigation of 
the effects of weather. There is no Chair of Clay Technology in 
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Britain, though there are several in America, and there are few 
organised courses of technical instruction. Another important 
consideration is the need to conserve fuel. Brick-works are 
large users of coal—before the war they consumed 50,000 tons 
a week, which was reduced under concentration to 20,000 tons. 
Most local brick-works have to use clays which do not share the 
natural advantages of Fletton clay and they therefore have a 
limited opportunity to economise fuel, but much could be done 
to develop the use of lower-grade and smaller size coal and to 
improve the efficiency of kiln-firing and boiler operation. 

No up-to-date figures of output per operative are available 
for the brick industry, but according to the 1935 Census of 
Production, net output ranged from {191 per head in establish- 
ments employing 11-24 workers, to £296 in those employ- 
ing more than 500. One result of the differences in efficiency . 
is a wide variation in the prices charged in various localities. 
Transport costs are an important element in the final cost 
of bricks delivered to the site, and this explains why even Fletton 
bricks have not secured a still larger proportion of the national 
market, despite their low costs of production at the works. The 
lifting of wartime transport restrictions on the carriage of bricks 
by rail will however widen their competitive field. 

Little- action seems to have been taken to implement the 
recommendations of the Simmonds Committee. Its mantle has 
since fallen upon the National Brick Advisory Council, of which 
a sub-committee is believed to be about to produce a report on 
technical efficiency. Whatever improvements are proposed, 
however, may take months, or even years, to put into operation, 
and the present need is essentially for immediate action. 

Bricks are not the only building material in short supply, but 
they are unquestionably the chief bottleneck. The accompany- 
ing table, taken from the Monthly Digest of Statistics, indi- 
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cates the state of production of the :nain building materiais 
Cement production, though still below its pre-war level, jg 
rising, and increased by 80 per cent during 1945. The produc. 
tion of slates and tiles, though also below the pre-war average, 
has steadily increased. Plasterboard has been in short supply, 
owing to the abnormal demands for war damage repairs ang 
for temporary houses. Total production, however, already 
exceeds the pre-war level. The same applies to asbestos cement, 
The normal supply of both these materials will be eased when 
the temporary louse-building programme declines this summer, 
Two serious shortages, which are not reflected in the accom. 
panying table, are in timber and in the production of com. 
ponents, which is threatened by shortage of labour in the iron. 
founding industries. 

With the exception of bricks, and to a lesser extent of timbe; 
and certain components, the supply of building materials seems 
to be keeping pace with the housing programme and with the 
increase of site labour. But the measures which the Govern. 
ment is proposing to take under the Building Materials and 
Housing Act, to organise bulk purchase and ensure the efficient 
distribution of materials and supplies, are still undefined. M; 
Tomlinson declared that the Government “ intends to go into 
business both in the manufacture and distribution of building 
materials and components in a big way,” but no precise pro- 
posals have yet been made. Whether this policy would stimv- 
late backward producers into newlby-found efficiency is an open 
question, for the deficiencies, where they exist, are technical and 
cannot be remedied overnight. It is not always desirable, even 
when planning a military operation—to which the Government 
have likened building—to scrap what exists if it can be made to 
serve in a crisis. And reform of localised inefficiency in brick- 
making will clearly be a long-term problem. 


Business Notes 


Bulk Purchase for Cotton 


Last Monday Sir Stafford Cripps delivered his judgment 
in the case of bulk purchase versus a free market in raw cotton. 
He decided in favour of bulk purchase by a permanent cotton 
purchasing commission working in close contact with the spinning 
industry. 

One objection to Sir Stafford’s judgment is that the case was 
argued—if argued it was—behind closed doors. It was not 
preceded by open argument and discussion, and his announcement 
vaS not accompanied by that careful summing-up of the evidence 
that normally precedes the delivery of impartial judgment. The 
fact is, of course, that Sir Stafford has acted as judge and advocate. 

But the reai issue is whethér Britain can satisfy its needs of 
raw cotton more advantageously by bulk purchase than through 
the machinery of a free market. Sir Stafford flatly asserted that 
chese needs can be met “at least as economically as by private 
-mportation and with greater certainty and regularity.” But if 
there is no evidence that cotton can be imported more economic- 
ally, why scrap one of Britain’s great “futures” exchanges which 
was a source of foreign exchange not only directly by way of com- 
missions On international transactions, but also through the bank- 
ing, insurance and shipping business to which this and other 
markets give rise? Sir Stafford’s contention that bulk purchase will 
be successful in future because it was advantageous during the war 
is hardly relevant. During the war, when shipping had to be 
cconomised, centrai buying of cotton was essential, and its main- 
tenance may be necessary until world trade runs its normal 
course. Indeed, there is a certain advantage in long-term con- 
tracts during a period of rising prices; but there is none 
in a failing market. The cotton industry itself seems divided on 
the issue. A section of spinners is known to favour central 
buying—did not the Japanese employ this method to their 
advantage? And they have been guaranteed stability of prices ; 
when prices rise the difference is paid to spinners by the Cotton 
Control (though when they fall the spinners pay the difference) 
to adjust the value of the cotton they have in stock or of which 
they are “short” in relation to their sales of yarn. So long as 
Britain remains the sole important bulk purchaser, it may—like 
the Japanese before the war—be able to exercise some bargaining 
power ; but what if other countries were to follow suit? And, in 
the matter of price, what advantages does the Government’s 
scheme have over the futures market? Sir Stafford is indulging 
i an experiment which, on his own admission, may be no 


improvement on traditional practice, and may turn out to bea 
costly one. 

Sir Stafford’s judgment is unlikely to be revised on appeal to 
Parliament. But it is some satisfaction that it has been set down 
for discussion, for the fate of the cotton “futures” exchange 
should not become a precedent for other commodity markets. 


* * * 


Politics and Gilt-Edged 


The underlying strength of the gilt-edged market has been 
illustrated again this week by an appreciable recovery through: 
out the list on the mere absence of any further increase in inter- 
national tension. On this day-to-day basis anything may happen 
and the next session of the Security Council may easily dis 
turb this newly-found confidence. Recovery has been assisted by 
the largely technical character of last week’s reaction. Old 
Consols do not fall by more than a point in two days without 
some selling, but at least it can be said that the dealers were no 
out to assist professional investors to off-load stock—indeed, tk 
market seems to have been rather full of stock bought cum 
interest for tax purposes. Dealers were unhelpful, even if they 
were not positively uncommercial. 

Has the reaction upset the Chancellor’s timetable? It my 
have increased his preparatory task, for the investor has see! 
that gilt-edged, even under control, are not immune from wider 
influences, and he may be slightly more hesitant as 4 result. 
But the timing and form of the new loan remain deep in myst*ly: 
Two and a half per cent for thirty years is still the general = 
mate of the Chancellor’s ambition. But by a tap or a public loan’ 
The former has some convenience to the borrower—he can inte 
duce the new Joan earlier and rely upon the heroic investors 
the public funds to establish the new borrowing basis firmly. The 
latter would involve full-dress arrangements well in advance, @ 
in the present state of the world these might be rudely shake 
just as the Chancellor was about to launch his appeal. , 

And so speculation could go on—producing arguments (thou 
less strong) for a loan before the Budget or for one after, perhaps 
in the glow of reduced taxation. The only firm fact is that = 
timetable has been delayed by a week or so, and that the gilt 
edged market’s veneer of splendid isolation from every infty 
but that of the Treasury has been rather badly scratched. 
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Borrowing Bill Inquisition 


Tuesday saw the end of the Committee stage of what began 
eight weeks ago as the Investment (Control and Guarantees) Bill 
and is now to be known as the Borrowing (Control and Guaran- 
tees) Bill. The Chancellor’s light-hearted acceptance of an Opposi- 
tion amendment changing its title (“I cannot believe that this 
matter is of tremendous importance”) is itself revealing. Each 
stage of the Committee hearings has revealed the negative and 
restrictive character of the measure, and the out-of-date political 
doctrines about the new issue market and the City on which it is 
based. Its sponsors have had little to say about its relation to an 
active programme of investment aimed at promoting full employ- 
ment ; they have done nothing to correct a deficiency in the Bill 
which was criticised from the first in The Economist. 

In the closing stages of the Committee debates, the Opposition 
have rightly fastened upon the wholly excessive and inappropriate 
powers of enforcement which the Treasury are taking under the 
Schedule to the Bill. They may direct any person to furnish 
information or ‘to produce books, accounts or other documents 
which they may require to secure compliance with or to detect 
evasion of any Order made under the Act. Further, if a justice 
of the peace can be persuaded that such a person has withheld 
documents he may grant a search warrant. And any person who 
fails to comply with a direction to furnish information may be 
liable on conviction to imprisonment up to three months or a fine 
not exceeding £100, or both. 

Thus, the directions may be addressed to any third party who 
the Treasury believe has infofmation or documents, whether or 
not they have reasonable cause to believe that an offence has been 
committed by some other person—a suggested safeguard which 
was refused by the Government. The Government were moved 
to make a qualified exception in the cese of solicitors, in view of 
the special relation which subsists between solicitor and client. 
But a corresponding amendment to exclude banks from the obliga- 
tion to furnish particulars of ordinary banking transactions found 
the Solicitor-General last week—and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this week—quite obdurate, and equally disingenuous. 
Sir Frank Soskice laid down some principles which square neither 
with the saving provisos of Clause 4 of the Bank of Enyland Act 
‘which safeguards the privacy’ of the individual customer’s bank- 
ing account) nor with the general principles of the liberty of the 
subject. It is a travesty of the truth to say that a person who has 
nothing to hide would not object to Treasury inspection of his 
bank account, or that it is only the guilty person who needs to 
be concerned about such a power. And he went on to make an 
admission of almost incredible naiveté: “ Simply because this is 
the only way of detecting a person’s guilt, we must have this 
power,” 

This is the language of the police state, and it ill befits a law 
officer of the Crown. The Treasury are to be equipped with 
completely arbitrary powers of discovery in order to enforce their 
negative control of the raising of new capital, and they will be 
able to use them without making out any prima facie case that 
an offence has been committed—because “no corresponding 
words,” to quote the Solicitor-General again, “appear in the 
Defence Regulation which has hitherto been in force.” The 
clause opens the way to the unfettered use of administrative inter- 
ference to detect a tiny proportion of illegal capital transactions 
among the hundreds of legitimate ones. It threatens not only 
bankers, but also accountants, brokers and other professional 
advisers, and any other quite innocent parties who, in the 
Treasury’s view, may have knowledge required to enforce com- 
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Pliance or detect evasion. The Government would do well to con- 
sider deeply, before the Report stage, whether such a clumsy, 


inefficient and reckless apparatus is compatible with the control of 
borrowing in a democratic state. 


* * * 


Bretton Woods Executives 


Though the inaugural Bretton Woods meetings ended on 
Monday, having lasted ten days, reports of the proceedings are 
still astonishingly meagre. No official communiqués, or even 
summaries, have been released in London; only the scantiest 
information has been available in response to specific inquiries ; 
and several of the few reports in the British press have been 
seriously misleading. The authorities on both sides have in all 
such matters as this an obvious duty to provide full and authentic 
accounts—or, at the very least, reliable records of decisions reached 
—and their failure to do so on this occasion is underlined by the 
fact that even their own internal intelligence service seems to have 
been quite inadequate. The British delegates at Savannah rightly, 
but unsuccessfully, opposed the choice of Washington as the seat 
for the Fund and Bank. If intelligence arrangements in future 
are no better than they have been this time, the selection of any 
other centre than London for international discussions—and 
London will not be a frequent choice—may be little short of 
disastrous from the British point of view. 

From the mists that still obscure Savannah, a few facts have 
emerged. Last week’s report that executive committees were to 
be appointed within the boards of governors has proved to be 
incorrect, as The Economist surmised. The seven “elective ” 
executive directorships—in addition to the five “appointive” 
directors nominated by the Big Five—have been duly allocated to 
member states under the terms of the agreements, but the actual 
directors do not appear to have been named by the states selected. 
For the Fund, the executive directors, in addition to the Big Five, 
will be the representatives of Canada, Egypt, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, Mexico and Brazil ; and for the Bank they 
will be Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, Poland, Greece, Chile 
and Cuba. It has also been agreed that, if any signatory to the 
Bretton Woods agreements joins the Fund or Bank before the end 
of 1946, it will do so as an “original” member. This retains for 
Russia its right to nominate an “appointive” director. Hence, 
if Russia joins on these terms, there would be six appointive 
directors initially, for India, in Russia’s absence, is the fifth largest 
quota-holder ; and it has apparently been decided that in that 
event India would retain the right to a directorship for the life 
of the initial board. One apparent effect of Russia’s absence has 
therefore been to increase the representation of the British Empire 
in the first two years. There is no news yet of the admission of 
other candidates for membership, but Denmark’s quota, left in 
abeyance at the Bretton Woods meeting, has been fixed at $68 
million in both the Bank and the Fund. 

* 


Neither the managing director of the Fund nor the President 
of the Bank has yet been selected: they will apparently be 
appointed at meetings of the executive directors in early May. 
Until that happens the work of creating the executive machine and 
selecting senior staff will presumably be delayed. Meanwhile, 
the appetites of possible candidates will have been whetted by the 
extraordinary salaries that have been voted to directors. — In the 
teeth of opposition from the British delegation, executive directors 
salaries have been fixed at $17,500 per annum free of all taxes 
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while alternate directors will apparently receive $12,500 net—a 
total salary bill of $720,c00 net. The British delegation appears 
to have successfully resisted an American proposal to make these 
all full-time appointments—a condition which would have 
effectively prevented most representatives from maintaining ade- 
quate contact with their governments—but has had to agree that 
either the director or his alternate will be always available. 


x * 


World Trade Talks Postponed 


Meanwhile, this week’s report of the postponement of the 
projected world trade talks has passed almost without comment 
in London, and has certainly aroused no discernible regret. 
Perhaps the US authorities have been influenced by experience 
at the Savannah meetings. Though Mr Vinson wound up the 
assembly by declaring that the Fund and Bank now “ breathe 
as living organisms,” he must know well that that is about all 
they will succeed in doing until Congress approves the loan to 
Britain. And the latest indications are that the essence of this 
particular contract is delay. In the meantime, though the British 
Government may work on the assumption that the loan will be 
ratified eventually, it is evident that no real preparations can 
be made for the transition towards freer exchanges and trade 
until the verdict of Congress has been given, Obviously, Britain 
could not be expected to participate in policy discussions of so 
wide a character as that of the US agenda until the realities of 
her financial position could be plainly seen. And, so long as Britain 
nolds back, others must do so, ioo. 

For these reasons, it szems, the United States has postponed 
the preliminary meeting from June until September, and the full 
conference from the autumn of this year until the spring of next. 
The breathing-space is welcome from all points of view. The 
time-table that emerged from the Washington negotiations of last 
autumn was a great deal too rigorous in all its aspects. On the 
exchange side, Britain will need all the time that the loan agree- 
ment permits in which to prepare for the freeing of sterling. 
And on the trade side America may unhappily need more time 
still in which to learn that the prime duty of a great creditor 
nation is to import. When that happens, the principal obsiacle 
to a multilateral trading world will disappear. But until it does 
happen, the edifice which the world trade conference is expected 
io build will be buil—if, indeed, it can’be started at all—upon 
illusions. 

* * * 


What Price Rubber ?— 


The present complex of rubber prices provides an interesting 
commentary on scarcity economics. Ten days ago the price to 
the British consumer was reduced from 1s. 6d. to rs. 4d. a pound. 
For Ceylon rubber the Government is paying 1s. 6d. a pound 
cif until September 30th and for Malayan and North Borneo 
supplies rod., ex estate, under agreements to the end of this 
month. The British Government is supplying the United States 
with Malayan rubber on a cost basis equivalent to 10d. per pound, 
and American manufacturers obtain supplies of natural rubber 
at the equivalent of 1s. 4d. Total American consumption, it is 
intended, should be met, to the extent of at least one-third, by 
synthetic rubber at a cost (allowing for the reintroduction of 
plants producing from alcohol) of something in excess of 12} cents 
per pound, excluding allowance for capital charges. 

All these prices are, in varying degree, tem and notional. 
The Malayan figure bears little relation to * hy rae cost plus 
normal profit basis. Nor is the Ceylon price more representative, 
for it is based on inflated costs of labour and contains an element 
of compensation for excessive tapping. The urgent need is to 
obtain much greater supplies of natural rubber than the 250,000 
tons shipped in 1945 without perpetuating the present high cost 
structure in liberated producing countries o: driving consumers 
into greater dependence upon synthetic supplies. 


There is a good argument for some temporary easement to 
Malayan producers in order to get supplies moving more freely. 
The Ministry of Supply has sent a representative to Malaya as 
economic adviser to the Government, and doubtless he will pay 
close attention to the industry’s future cost structure. Production 
at something nearer full capacity will obviously assist the reduction 
of costs per pound, given an increased labour supply, stability 
of wages and real progress towards the rehabilitation of estates. 
But the cost of zehabilitation is not properly a charge which 
should fall heavily upon consumers alone in the post-war years. 
If it does, the Government will have failed in its duty towards 
the industry, and the world market for plantation rubber will be 
endangered. 
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Coal Improvement at Last ? 


The coal output figures, which are given in a table on page 
476, show a distinct improvement in production during February 
compared with the previous month, though weekly output j 
still below the level of February, 1945. The two most encouraging 
features in the latest statistics are, first, the increase in output 
per man-shift (which is .03 tons above that both of January, roy 
and February, 1945), and, secondly, the reduction in absenteeism 
(though the figure of 18.58 per cent is still far too high, and js 
weil above that of February last year). The labour force als 
shows an upward tendency in both the numbers nominally anj 
effectively employed. 


Last month’s figures are certainly encouraging, but it would 
be the height of unwisdom to read into them any major trend 
or to deduce that the corner has been turned. It is true that con. 
sumption should begin to decline with the warmer weather, and 
that the effects of returning ex-servicemen and extended mechani. 
sation should now be making themselves felt. It would, how. 
ever, need considerably more than the production figures for ; 
single month to support any valid conclusion about the gener 
trend in the industry. The present rate of output remains lament. 
ably short of the demand for coal—let alone the Shinwell targer 
of an additional 8 million tons by April. 


There is no doubt, however, that the announcement by the 
Minister of Fuel of the composition of the Coal Board has x 
least put an end to uncertainty (even though the miners do no 
favour all of Mr Shinwell’s choices) and that the present relation; 
between the Minister and the miners’ leaders are somewhat im. 
proved. But his reply to the points raised in the “ Mineworkers 
Charter” is not regarded as fully satisfactory, from their point of 
view, and on several questions the reply has been non-committl, 
or handed to the Coal Board to answer,. The miners asked for 
immediate assurances—about, for example, the five-day working: 
week and a fortnight’s holiday with pay. But, apart from hs 
personal opinion about these reforms, Mr Shinwell was very 
careful not to commit the Board in advance to any definite 
undertakings. 

+ * * 


Building Societies’ Recovery 


Mr Bevan has made no secret of his dislike for the building 
societies and of his determination that private finance (largely 
provided by the societies) shall play the minimum role in the re- 
housing programme. But whatever may have happened to the 
societies’ morale, their operations last year show a surprising 
resilience. Figures relating to 90 representative societies have re- 
cently been published by the Building Societies’ Gazette ; they 
show an increase in new mortgage advances in 1945 from 
£41,065,322 to £77,051,020, and the Gazette suggests—perhaps 
with a touch of caution—that advances for the whole movement 
may reach {£93 million for the past year, compared with {53 
million in 1944, a “low” of £9.9 million in 1941, and a peak of 
£140 million in 1936. 

New loan business has obviously benefited from the increasing 
values of existing houses, and it has been well shared among tht 
societies—85 out of the 90 reported increased business. To pal 
ticularise, the Halifax Building Society has recently published 
preliminary figures for the year to January 31st, which show # 
increase in new advances from £8,321,257 to £17,306,406, and i0 
the average amount advanced from £618 to £749. The Abbe 
National shows a more rapid rate of recovery in advance bust 
ness—from £1,895,884 in 1944 to £4,602,688. It seems evident 
that 1945 will show a resumed expansion in the total mortgage 
assets of the movement, which is certainly a remarkable achieve 
ment for a year which included the minimum of new privatt 
building and the appointment of Mr Bevan as Minister of Health 

But sufficient problems remain. The cuts in interest rie 
announced last autumn still leave the gross return on building 
society investments out of line with the general level of interest 
rates, yet at the same time they fail to provide any comfortable 
margin to meet working costs with a 4 per cent rate on mortgagé 
balances. Undoubtedly the movement will have to give deep 
consideration to the relation of the rates on its funds and its ass*. 
An expansion of mortgages will give some easement over 
return on gilt-edged securities, into which the societies have be? 
increasingly forced by the combination of sub-normal 1 
advances and regular repayments on old mortgages during tt 
war. And there may be rather greater possibilities, if building 
costs reach a lower equilibrium level, for the societies to partir’ 
pate in the housing drive than they have hitherto been disposed 
to believe. The results achieved in 1945 may at least enable them 
to sustain such a hope. 
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Re-shaping the Floating Debt 


After the further increase in the tender Treasury bill issue 
this week, when there were no maturities of Treasury deposit 
receipts, the maintenance of the larger offering at yesterday’s 
tender was, perhaps, to be expected, for next week TDR maturi- 
ties rise t0 £120 million, But, when the past habits of the 
authorities are taken into account, it does seem that the basic 
level for the weekly bill issue is at last being confirmed at £150 
million. If this were consistently maintained, the total of out- 
standing tender bills would rise to a fresh peak of £1,950 million, 
which would alter the shape of the floating debt very substantially. 


There is certainly no reason yet to suppose that the TDR issue 
will not continue to be the principal flexible element in the whole 
siructure. On the contrary, the manner in which the bill issue 
has been raised seems to reaffirm the methods of recent years. 
The policy that seems to be emerging would obviously not rule 
out, in principle, any increase in TDRs. If floating debt, other than 
that financed by special lenders, were to expand beyond the 
amount provided by the raising of the basic bill issue, TDRs 
would tend to expand correspondingly. On the other hand, the 
same policy would equally leave the TDR issue to bear the impact 
of any further funding of floating debt. On these still somewhat 
uncertain assumptions, even a quite unspectacular funding issue 
might well reverse the relationship that has existed between TDRs 
and tender bills in recent years. Until the funding process of last 
autumn, TDRs, as pointed out in these columns some weeks ago, 
often exceeded the total of tender bills by some £500 to {£600 
million. At present, the tender issue of £1,720 million exceeds 
the TDRs by £150 million; but an early resumption of the “ tap ” 
combined with continued weekly bill offerings of £150 million, 
could quickly raise that margin by £500 million or so. 


In any case, the composition of the debt has already changed 
significantly. It is no doubt only a coincidence that over the past 
welve months a net increase in the tender bill issue by £290 
million has been precisely balanced by a fall in TDRs. But the 
teal increase in bills available to the banking system has been 
much larger than this switch implies. From the banks’ point of 
view, the significant figure is not the tender issue as Such, but that 
portion of it which remains after special needs—of the British 
and overseas monetary authorities—have been satisfied. The most 
reliable index to this net figure is the volume of bills allotted in 
the first instance to the discount market. Of the £1,720 million 
of tender bills now outstanding, approximately £810 million was 
apparently so allotted, in contrast with £440 million out of the 
£1,430 million of tender bills in issue at end-March last. While 
the tender issue has risen by 21 per cent, the “ market ” bills have 
risen by fully 80 per cent. If these tendencies persist, it is by 
no means inconceivable that the ratio of the banks’ money market 
assets to deposits will soon come within striking distance of its 
prewar level. 


* * * 


Disposals by Auction 


The White Paper principle of “ orderly ” disposals of Govern- 
ment surpluses is being whittled down effectively at last, as every 
realist has long known that eventually it would have to be. If 
the new methods work as speedily as the Government did in 
anticipating last Monday’s debate on the adjournment, the needy 
public will be well satisfied. The Minister of Supply announced 
on the previous Saturday that surplus vehicles would be sold by 
auction to all comers, with the object of clearing the dumps 
throughout the country. Mr Woodburn, who replied for the 

vernment on the Monday, claimed that this announcement was 
neither an attempt to forestall criticism nor an abandonment of the 
White Paper policy. It is certainly true that the White Paper did 
not in terms rule out sales by competitive tender or distribution 
through channels other than the regular trade, and it has always 

€n understood that trade distribution schemes would be sup- 
plemented by other methods if necessary. Now, it is claimed, the 

vernment had already been reviewing the working of the 
Vehicles scheme—whereby the vehicles are reconditioned by the 
manufacturers and are then distributed through recognised dealers 
~and decided that it was no longer right to try to force the whole 
supply through the narrow funnel of re-conditioning capacity. 


Whether or not the decision was accelerated by the impending 
te, it is a safe bet that it would have come much more belatedly 

ut for the public clamour and the recent outcry in the press. 
¢t it is one that should have been taken months ago. Obviously, 
4 maker’s re-conditioning would be valued by the few consumers 
WhO were able to profit from it. But, equally obviously, the 
interests who supported the “orderly ” plan were more con- 

hed with the protection of their own goodwill than of the 
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consumer. Buyers of secondhand vehicles do not need to 
treated like children. Even before the war they well aaa ate 
ever the warranties offered, that the principle was really caveat 
emptor. If the public was prepared to take Government vehicles 
as they stand, to get them reconditioned in small garages beyond 
the reach of the official scheme, or even to do the work themselves, 
and yet to shoulder the responsibility of ensuring that they were 


roadworthy, it was sheer folly to hold them back i 
interests of the trade. ’ ack in the supposed 


Now that the advantage of free competitive sales has been 
acknowledged in one important instance, it is to be hoped that 
this method will be progressively extended to other surpluses. It 
appears from Mr Woodburn’s statement that it is being applied to 
radio sets, and will be applied to watches. One argument in the 
past against competition and in favour of the cumbersome alloca- 
tion system is that the former was supposed to be inconsistent 
with control of price. Now, at last, the Government seems to 
have perceived that it is possible to make the sales to successful 
tenderers conditional upon an undertaking to re-sell to the public 
only on prescribed terms. Admittedly, there are administrative 
difficulties in any system of price control, but the only added 
difficulty of this method is that it may compel the Government 


to forgo the questionable advantage of using a trade association 
as policeman. 


* * * 


Swiss Sterling Control 


Contrary to expectations in some foreign circles, the Anglo- 
Swiss Agreement was silent on the question of the future status 
of Swiss holdings of sterling on what are known as “ Swiss 
Accounts.” These are successors to the old “ registered ” sterling 
arrangement, and, in common with “ American Accounts,’ have 
the distinction of being convertible into exchange at any time at 
the Bank of England’s selling rate of the day. In view of the 
undertaking by the Swiss authorities, in the monetary agreement, 
to hold sterling, the question has been raised whether “ Swiss 
Account” balances are still convertible. Ostensibly, there js 
nothing in the Agreement to alter this arrangement, which is 
one between the British Exchange Control and the individual 
account holders, whereas the monetary pact is an arrangement 
between governments. At present the Swiss Account system 
continues as before, and the usual well-informed circles in 
London are not envisaging any early change. 


At the same time, the Swiss authorities are on the point of 
introducing important new regulations governing dealings with 
the sterling area and the conduct of sterling accounts in Swiss 
ownership. Under a decree of the Federal Council dated 
March 12th an agreement is to be entered into between authorised 
banks in Switzerland and the Swiss Compensation Office, with 
effect from March 21st, whereby the banks will “ pre-examine ” 
all transfers from the sterling area to Swiss destinations, and will 
deal with them according to detailed rules laid down in an 
ordinance and instructions by the appropriate Swiss authorities. 
It is not yet clear how soon these rules take effect, nor are 
full details yet available, but the broad intentions seem plain. 
Sterling on Swiss Accounts will be segregated by internal book- 
keeping in Switzerland into two main categories, the first of 
which would be coavertible by sale to the Swiss authorities at 
sight, while the other would be available only for payments 
within the sterling area. There will also be a third category, 
but this would simply be an internal suspense account pending 
decision upon the status of the balances concerned. Credits io 
the (internal) convertible accounts would be permitted for existing 
balances on “ Swiss Accounts”; for payments for exports of 
Swiss goods to the sterling area and charges ancillary thereto ; for 
Swiss services, tourist expenditure, etc.; pensions and taxes ; 
income from Swiss investments in the sterling area (provided, 
apparently, the beneficiary resides in Switzerland) ; and certain 
other transactions “of a like nature.” 


The object of these arrangements, it seems, is to control the 
accumulation of sterling in the hands of the Swiss authorities. 
Partly, no doubt, this control is intended to ensure that the 
limits precribed in the monetary agreement are not encroached 
upon by capital transactions and others not arising from current 
trade ; but an important aim will certainly be to restrain further 
inflation of the domestic credit situation by issues of Swiss francs 
against sterling. It is hard to believe that this plan will not 
involve changes in the Swiss Account system as operated by the 
British exchange control. In view of the monetary agreement, it 
can be presumed that the two authorities would consult together 
on the matter, but the sooner the position is clarified, the better. 








Sh 
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Motor Industry Advisory Council 


Those who hoped—or feared—that the National Advisory 
Council for the motor industry (the decision to set It up was 
announced by the Minister of Supply and Aircraft Production 
last month) would be analogous to the working parties introduced 
by Sir Stafford Cripps were wrong. Its composition, announced 
by Mr Wilmot on Monday, is different from that of the 
Board of Trade’s working parties which include four representa- 
tives of both employers and trade unions, an equal number of 
independent members, and an independent chairman. The 
membership of the Council is heavily weighted in favour of manu- 
facturers; it includes eight representatives of the motor and 
allied industries, two trade unionists, one independent industrial- 
ist, and one official each from the Ministry of Supply and 
Aircraft Production, from the Board of Trade and from the 
Ministry of Transport. Mr O. S. Franks, the permanent secretary 
of the Ministry of Supply, will preside. ae 

Indeed, the Council seems to be more akin to a liaison com- 
mittee between the industry and the Government than to a 
working party planning the future of the industry. It will 
provide a means of consultation between the industry and the 
Government on foreign trade, research, design, technical deve- 
lopment, production methods and other matters concerning the 
practices of the industry. No doubt, the Council could perform 
useful functions. But everything depends on whether it will 
strengthen still further the industry’s influence over the Govern- 
ment or whether it will enable the Government to convince the 
industry of the need for a new production policy. Hitherto, in 
discussions about the horse-power tax, for example, the industry 
has had it all its own way. The Treasury has steadfastly refused 
to grant tax concessions ; that Department is not represented on 


the Council. 
* * * 


Mexican Railway Sett'ement 


Granted the basic assumption—which is asking a good deal 
—that a settlement of default should be geared to the market 
prices which that very default has induced, the scheme which 
the International Committee of Bankers have negotiated with 
the Mexican Government to “adjust” the Mexican railway 
debt is as favourable as could have been expected. Two options 
are offered to bondholders. Under Plan A, the bonds will receive 
interest at 4.35 per cent, and will be amortised over a period of 
29 years by a 1.78 per cent cumulative sinking fund, but only 
at the rate of one peso for each dollar of principal. In other 
words, the bondholder suffers a cut in his capital by nearly one- 
fifth, since the peso is taken at 4.85 to the $. 

Under Plan B no interes: will be payable, but the same sum 
per bond as under Plan A will be used to repay bonds, by pur- 
chase or drawings, beginning at prices slightly above $21 per 
$100 nominal and rising over 29 years to par. This alternative 
may be an attraction to the large holder who wishes to take his 
equity in the scheme in the form of untaxed capital appreciation. 
If these are the only terms that can be screwed out of the 
Mexican Government after long negotiation, so be it. But to 
suppose that they constitute a satisfactory settlement would be 
untrue. Even the funds in the hands of the committee which 
has been responsible for operating the 1922 agreement are to be 
applied to the new scheme. And twenty-nine years is a very 
long time. 

* * * 


Courtaulds’ Profits Analysed 


The directors of Courtaulds, in announcing a dividend of 
74 per cent for the fifth successive year, have issued a very 
detailed preliminary statemeut which fully discusses the profits 
earned in 1945 and the incidence of income-tax upon them. 
This is welcome, because the dividend involves a draft upon the 
carry forward of £152,914, and because the board have decided 
in future to hold the annual meeting after the close of the fiscal 
year, which involves postponing the presentation of the accounts 
by two or three weeks. Profits before taxation rose by £41,257 
trom £3,202,434 to £3,243,691. Taxation absorbed £2,236,605— 
or 69 per cent—of this profit, compared with {2,278,251 in 1944. 
Thus, after the payment of preference dividends of £200,000 
gross, equity earnings rose from £724,183 to £807,086, but the 
ordinary dividend absorbs £960,000, and the balance of. profit 
carried forward has been reduced from £513,491 to £360,577. 
For the detailed explanation of the company’s trading ex- 
perience, stockholders will this year have to await the chairman’s 
at the general meeting on April roth. Meanwhile, they will find 
much of interest in the directors’ demonstration of the incidence 
oi taxation on sums set aside for deferred repairs and renewals. 
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This account received £457,000 in 1945, deducted as an expense 
before arriving at the protit of £3,243,691. Such provisions are 
not allowable as a chargeable expense for income-tax purpose; 
but when the corresponding expenditure is actually incurred jt 
may be deducted from profits. The effect is that the com. 
pany will substantially recoup in future years the tax which js; 
at present incurred in connection with provisions for deferred 
repairs. Indeed, an amount of {102000 was so expended from 
such reserves last year, reducing the net sum for deferred 
renewals, on which tax was borne, to £355,000—equal to £159,750 
at 9s. in the £. Since the directors do not expect a continuing 
provision for deferred renewals in 1946, they feel justified in 
drawing upon the carry forward to the extent of £152,914. 


* * * 


The Bourne End Disaster 


Sir Alan Mount’s careful analysis of the causes of the 
Bourne End derailment on the LMS main line last September 
does not attempt to reach any final explanation. For some 
reason an experienced and reliable driver approached a diversion 
from the up fast to the up slow line at wholly excessive speed, 
and 43 passengers and railway employees lost their lives. The 
driver was working an engine in first-class order; he wa: 
observed to be studying the notice of the Bourne End diversion 
before starting on his journey from Crewe to Euston ; and he was 
in good health, though he had worked for varying periods for 
26 days without a break owing to the failure of certain enginemen 
at Crewe to appear on Sunday duty. No blame attaches to the 
signalman, who had conformed with the company’s instructions 
in setting up the route and the signals. There is a possibility 
that the driver may have missed the colour-light distant signal, 
which was correctly displaying two yellow lights, owing to the 
low angle of incidence of the brilliant early morning sun. But 
the driver was not of the calibre to take a chance, even so, and 
his failure to slow down is unexplained. 


The report proceeds to consider the company’s colour-light | 
particular the interpretation of the “double © 


signal rules, in 
yellow,” Hitherto this signal has borne a dual meaning—tha 
the driver d approach the next signal at reduced speed, or 
alternatively that he should prepare to take a diverging route— 
but the company now proposes to confine its use (in s¢maphor 
signalled areas) to indicate a diversion of route. The “double 
yellow ” has been. a rather controversial matter among railway- 
men, into which it would perhaps be inappropriate for the non- 
technical press to intrude. But Sir Alan’s suggestion that the 
“double yellow” should carry a single unequivocal meaning, 
both in areas which are controlled by semaphore and by multiple- 
aspect colour-light signals, deserves full consideration. With the 
extension of colour-light signalling, a standardised practice 1s 
clearly desirable in principle. And although the high-speed 
working of trains (which colour-light distant signals are intended 
to assist) deserves a high priority, the diversion of trains ove! 
junctions subject to severe speed restriction can be controlled 
more safely by delaying the clearance of the stop signal controlling 
the junction. 

The experts will certainly take up this challenge to discussion. 
But there is one point in the report on which The Economist 
may be permitted a second word after the article on “ Safer 
Railways” which appeared on December 15th. This article 
suggested that if a choice had to be made between Automatic 
Train Control (of which Colonel Mount is a staunch advocat?) 
and improved signalling, limited resources would better be spent 
on the latter. The report states that the cost of ATC on the 
Great Western before the war was slightly over £300,000 for the 
2,850 track miles equipped, or just over £100 per track mile. It 
puts the pre-war cost of colour-light signalling at £1,500 to £5,00 
per track mile equipped—though these high figures surely apply 
to dense traffic areas rather than to the fast-running lines, which 
would make the exact comparison. But in any event, these pit 
war costs are out of date, and the experts do not seem to b 
agreed about them. The only common ground is that absolut 
safety on the railways could be obtained only at excessive cost, 
and, as the Carcroft derailment has shown, with the present low 
standards of railway and locomotive maintenance, there are mor 
urgent priorities which have to be met. 


* * * 


Nationalisation of French Insurance 


... The French Government’s nationalisation list is almost 
identical with that of the British Labour Government, exc? 
ihat it includes insurance and, in banking, the deposit institune® 
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In performance, the French Government is ahead of the British, 
and this week it introduced into the Assembly a Bill for the 
nationalisation, by purchase, of the thirty-two largest insurance 
companies engaged in life, fire and accident business. The method 
of calculating the purchase price has yet to be determined. Like 
the deposit banks that have already been nationalised, the thirty- 
two insurance companies will preserve their identity and carry on 
within the existing regime of legislation, but each of them will 
be administered by a board of thirteen members appointed by 
various Ministries. The Ministry of Finance is to appoint five, 
and the Ministries of National Economy. Industrial Production 
and Agriculture one each ; four members, representing the trade 
unions, will be appointed by the Ministry of Labour. The pattern 
has now become conventional, but it remains to be seen whether 
it is workable—that is whether the new administrations are to 
be guided by rational or by purely political decisions. 

That some reforms were necessary is widely conceded. But, 
as in the case of other industries, the decision to nationalise the 
major part of the .nsurance industry is purely political. Osten- 
sibly, the object is sitaply to transfer to the community the 
control of besic industries ; in practice it is an attempt by the 
partizs of the Left to break the power of the Right. Even mor2 
than in this country, in France the act of making profits is 
considered as immoral u. the propaganda of the Left. The 
decision, then, has to be considered in the context of the present 
struggle for political power. 

Jf the Bill goes through, British insurance companies operating 
in France may well have to reconsider their position. True, it 
permits foreign companies to carry on business on condition 
that they participate in the State-owned Central Insurance Insti- 
tute by handing over to it part of the premiums obiained in 
France. But the business obtainable on these terms may not be 
worth the trouble it will undoubtedly involve 


od od ® 


Lower Tungsten Prices 


The Ministry of Supply nas decided to reduce the issue price 
for tungsten ore (with the exception of high-grade scheelite) from 
gos. to 75S. per unit “delivered consumers’ works.” The new 
price, which takes effect from March 12th, follows a sharp reduc- 
tion from 140s. to 9os. early last year. It is still almost twice as 
high as the normal pre-war level ; although in times of intensive 
industrial activity pre-war prices have frequently reached, and 

asionally exceeded, the price now quoted. The downward 
tend of tungsten prices is not unexpected. During the war 
demand for tungsten ore, for use in the steel alloys industry— 
and in particular in the manufacture of tool steels—rose sharply. 
Southern China, which in normal times supplied nearly 50 per 
cent of the world output, was cut off. Considerable quantities, 
reaching a peak of 12,040 metric tons in 1943, were sent from 
China by air. Production in other areas was stimulated by high 
premium prices and the discovery of new deposits. From 3,889 
metric tons in 1939 (based, as all other figures in this Note, on a 
60 per cent WO,-content basis), United States production 
advanced to 10,836 tons in 1943, and has continued by a large 
margin to exceed pre-war output. Bolivia also more than doubled 
its production during the war (7,935 tons in 1944, against 3,337 
tons in 1939) ; while Brazil—which produced no tungsten ore on 
a sizeable scale before 1942—shipped 1,264 metric tons in 1943 
and 2,221 tons in 1944. Production was also increased in 
Argentina and, in Europe, in the Iberian Peninsula, while a 
number of countries producing relatively small quantities made 
a considerable contribution to the world total. : 

Wartime shortage of tungsten was thus, in the main, overcome 
by the end of 1943. Since then production has declined ; yet it 
is already clear that many of the newly developed sources will 
Wish to continue to operate. It is probable that future supplies 
of tungsten ore—supplemented to-day by large Government 
stockpiles, especially in the United States—will be larger than 
before the war. But since no new major uses for tungsten have 
developed and the use of tungsten in some type of alloys has, in 
fact, been reduced, it is possible that, unless the requirements of 
alloy steels are expanded substantially, supplies may prove exces- 
sive. China’s once strong position in the international tungsten 
market has been so much weakened by the expansion of supplies 
from alternative sources, that tungsten prices may well prove to be 
more competitive than before the war. 


* x * 
Strike on the Rand 


A full-scale strike, affecting 22 mines on the Rand, is now 
Proceeding, which may, if prolonged much further, have a marked 
ect on mining profits for the current year. The strike has 
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curious origins, for it arises not from any quarrel between the 
miners and the companies, but from a demonstration by the men 
against the Mineworkers’ Union. It began ten days ago at the 
Durban Roodepoort Deep mine as a protest against the expul- 
sion of a miner by the Union for non-payment of dues, and it 
has developed into a movement for the reform of the Union 
organisation, the election of shaft stewards and for a voice in the 
appointment of paid officials by the Union. 

_ Thus the attitude of the men towards the mining companies 
is one of sorrow rather than anger. It is a curious manifestation 
of democratic complaint which seeks to apply sanctions, not 
against those held to be directly responsible, but against the 
companies who are not directly concerned. But something of the 
same temper against constituted trade union organisation has 
occasionally been reflected in unofficial strikes in this country— 
for example, the regular one-day stoppages when London Trans- 
port introduce new working schedules which have been agreed 
with the Union. Such protests may have passion, but they have 
little logic. 

. * . 


Bank Till Money Economies 


One of the minor statistical casualties of the war was the 
annual report of the Master of the Mint. Reports covering the 
war years will probably be published eventually, but are unlikely 
to be issued for some time. Meanwhile, figures are now available 
of the banks’ holding of coin—this, from the banking point of 
view, is perhaps the most significant series of coinage statistics. 
The figures are compiled from returns of 32 banks, including the 
Bank of England, in the United Kingdom and Eire, and, as 
formerly, relate to holdings on a single day in each year—June 30. 
In consequence, the day of the week on which the returns are made 
changes each year, so that comparison of one year with another is 
distorted by the effect of the weekly cycle of coinage movement— 
the heavy outflow from the banks on Fridays and Saturdays for 
wage payments is normally balanced by a gradual reflux during the 
first four days of the week. Here are the figures: 


Corn Horpincs oF BritisH BANKS 


| 
Nickel-Brass | 


Silver | (3d. Piece) | Bronze Total 
j 
At June 30th :— £ £ £ 
1938 (Thursday) ......... 18,457,607 171,758 2,833,344 21,462,709 
i Bly > eee 17,403,503 224,461 2,847,271 20,475,235 
1940 (Saturday) ....... ae 17,183,538 244,486 2,656,536 20 084,560 
1941 (Monday) .......... 20,197,775 285,809 2,247,879 22,731,463 
1942 (Tuesday) .......... 19,899, 236 638,337 2,106,824 22,644,397 
1943 (Wednesday) ....... 20,759,440 833,772 1,920,113 23,513,325 
1944 (Thursday) ......... 18,059,395 1,025,157 1,662,643 20,747,195 
1945 (Saturday) ......... 15,868,470 1,127,805 1,704,755 18,701,030 





After allowing for the distortion caused by wage-payments, it 
seems clear that there has been an absolute decline during the war 
years in the banks’ total holdings of coin. The 1945 silver figure 
is, indeed, the lowest since 1935—although in the meantime over 
£50 million of silver has been released by the Mint. The fall in 
bronze holdings—which touched a peak of £2.8 million in 1939— 
is even more striking, amounting to some 40 per cent. But 
although the total shows only a small movement (the two Thurs- 
day figures, 1938 and 1944, suggest a fall of about 3 per cent), 
there has been a very steep relative decline, for bank deposits 
over the period expanded by 106 per cent (on the basis of annual 
averages). 

These economies in bank coinage holdings are, of course, the 
counterpart of the shortage of coin in the hands of the public, 
which has in effect forced the banks to work on a narrow margin. 
They explain how it has been possible for the public to make do 
with a total coinage circulation only two-thirds larger than before 
the war, although over the same period the total net currency 
circulation—notes and coin combined—has expanded by 183 per 
cent. Thus, if bank holdings of coin are deducted from the esti- 
mated total circulation of coin (averaging £77 millions in 1938 and 
£127 millions in 1945), the increase in the net circulation in the 
hands of the public becomes 95 per cent. It seems probable, 
however, that the coin shortage has caused less inconvenience to 
the banks than to the public. In the case of notes there was no 
such pressing reason as with coin for the banks to economise in 
till money, yet the holdings have lagged far behind the increase in 
their deposits, rising over the seven years by less than one-third. 
The evidence is admittedly somewhat flimsy, but it does seem to 
suggest that before the war till money as a whole—probably 
governed by some conventional rule—was larger in relation to 
deposits than it need have been. And, to judge from the wartime 
increase in window-dressing, so was the “true” overall cash 
balance. 
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COMPANY MEE1INGS 


LONDON AND LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET REVENUE 


THE HON. W. B. L. BARRINGTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Fifteenth Ordinary General Meeting 
of London and Lomond Investment Trust, 
Limited, will be held at 116, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, on the 27th instant. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, the Hon. W. B. L. 
Barrington, circulated with the report and 
accounts :——-The total revenue for the year 
amounted to £86,009. The net revenue 
shows an increase of £2,044 as compared 
with last year. Deduction of the dividends 
on the Preference Stocks leaves £19,609 
available for the Ordinary Stockholders. ‘This 
sum is equivalent to 16.1 per cent. before 
deducting income tax, the corresponding 
figures last year being £17,348 or 13.77 per 
cent. on the Ordinary Stock. The General 
Reserve has been made up to £110,000 
by again transferring £5,000 from Profit and 
Loss Account. 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND RAISED 
TO 11 PER CENT. 


As indicated in my last statement the 
interiin dividend on the Ordinary Stock was 
raised from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. in order 
to reduce the disparity between the interim 
and final dividends, but after careful con- 
sideration the Directors feel justified 
in recommending the repetition of the final 
dividend at 7 per cent., thus making the total 
distribution on the Ordinary Stock II per 
cent. as against 10 per cent, last year. It is 
proposed that this final dividend be paid on 
April §, 1946. 

As noted on the Balance Sheet the market 
value of the investments was {£2,028,422, 
which exceeds by £507,167 their total book 
value as stated in the Balance Sheet. The 
following is a summary of the position: — 

Appreciation in value of 


investments £507,167 
Capital Reserve 193,298 
General Reserve 110,000 


Carried forward on Profit 
and Loss Appropriation 
Account 8,113 


£818,578 


Each {100 of ordinary stock, therefore, 
was represented at January 31, 1946, by net 
assets of approximately 441. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 
MR W. H. FRASER’S REVIEW 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of British Assets Trust, Limited, was held 
at Edinburgh on the 21st instant, Mr 
W. H. Fraser, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said: 

It is with regret that I have to record 
the death during the year of Mr Charles 
Munro, who had teen a director since 
November, 1914. He had a wide know- 
ledge of American investments, and during 
his thirty-one years of office he helped to 
guide the company through many difficult 
times. I have much pleasure in welcoming 
Mr Alastair Blair to the Board, and I con- 
sider we are fortunate in having secured 
his services. We are also very glad to wel- 
come Mr. Basil Ivory, who is back with 
us again after six years’ absence on military 
service. For the past forty-eight years 
Messrs Ivory and Sime have acted as 
secretaries to the company, and the day-to- 
day management has been undertaken by 
them and their staff. Both the directors 
and secretaries felt that the time had come 
to put the management of the company on 
a more personal basis, particularly as Mr 
Basil Ivory is shortly taking up residence 
in the south of England, where, as)a 
director, he will keep in touch with the 
company’s interests, The directors have, 
accordingly, appointed as manager and sec- 
retary Mr Eric Ivory, who has during the 
past six and a-half years been in charge 
of the company’s affairs to the complete 
satisfaction of the Board. All members of 
the firm’s staff have now become employees 
of the company. 


U.S.A. TAX LIABILITY SETTLEMENT 


Last year I referred to the successful out- 
come of our case before the United States 
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Supreme Court, in December, 1944. We 
have now settled our tax liability for the 
years 1936-41, inclusive, with the United 
States Revenue Authorities, and as a resy}t 
are able, efter allowing for British tax anq 
expenses, to transfer the sum of £69,363 
from the special reserves, created to meet 
our liability, to our general reserve. Ovwj 
to a change in the wording of the United 
States Revenue Act of 1942, it is not yet 
clear that the decision referred to will apply 
to the years 1942-44, but if the proposed 
Tax Convention between this country and 
the U.S.A. is duly ratified the question of 
double taxation will not arise in future. 

I would draw your attention to the fact 
that legislation has now been passed with 
reference to Dominion income tax relief. 
The effect so far as this company is con- 
cerned will be that tax at the standard rate 
will in future fall to be deducted from all 
preference and ordinary dividends payable 
to or by the company. 


DIVIDEND 


For the past year our gross income (ex- 
cluding arrears), after allowing for interest 
on temporary loans and Dominion and 
foreign taxation, but before deducting 
British taxes, amounted to £385,712, against 
the previous year’s figure of £369,584. 
After providing for taxation, expenses of 
administration, interest and preference stock 
dividends, there remains £72,421, equal to 
gross earnings on the ordinary stock of 30.9 
per cent., against 25.7 per cent for the pre- 
vious year. It is with very great pleasure 
that the directors recommend the restora- 
tion of the dividend to the rate of 20 per 
cent., which was last paid in 1932, and at 
which it had stood for many years prior 
thereto. Notwithstanding the annual in- 
crease in the dividend in recent years from 
12 per cent. in 1943 to the 20 per cent. now 
recommended, the position of the company 
has been substantially strengthened during 
the same period. We are hopeful that, in 
spite of the uncertainties of the future, we 
shall be able at least to maintain a 20 per 
cent. rate, and at the same time retain a 
reasonable proportion of our total revenue 
in times of expanding income as a reserve 
against a possible fall in imcome in the 
future. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





(Continued from page 468) 


The Contents of Profits Statements 


Discussion has been aroused by the form and content of the 
London Brick Company’s statement of profits which was issued, 
in conformity with the general request of the Stock Exchange 
Council, with last week’s 10 per cent dividend announcement. It 
is indeed a difficult statement to unravel, and the precise truth 
about the results of the company last year will not be known 
until the full accounts are available—they appeared last year early 
in May. Meanwhile, the stockholder knows that income is approxi- 
mately £17,000 less than the profit of £136,702 for 1944. In that 
year dividends were shown gross, costing £200 000 for the ordinary 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Shinwell has disclosed that the Government will consult 


distribution. For 1945, they are to be shown net—presumably at Ship? 
a cost of £100,000. And the figure of profit carried forward is 


not announced. 


It is impossible to interpret these figures with any certainty 
to reach a fair comparison, though an attempt to put them on a 
like basis is not very flattering. But at least it can be said that the 
taxation changes distort the picture so violently that the elliptical 
form of the statement gives no accurate guidance to the experience 


all branches of the electricity industry before proceeding 10 
nationalise it. Doubtless this new policy of consultation with the 
victims of nationalisation recognises the special weight of the 
municipal electricity undertakings—many of them run by Labour 
local authorities—which are no more favourable to nationalisation 
than the company undertakings. Does this announcement, fol- 
lowed by this week’s statement from the Prime Minister that the 
Bill for nationalising and co-ordinating transport will be put of 
to “an early session” of the present Parliament, indicate a slight 
lowering of enthusiasm for the further extension of state ownef- 


x 


Preliminary figures for 1945 show that earnings on International 
Nickel common stock amounted to $1.58 against $1.71 for 1944 
Fourth quarter earnings were 38 cents against 44 cents in 194 
Nickel sales fell to 201.6 million Ibs in 1945, against 250.7 million 
lbs in 1944 and 210.2 millioa Ibs in 1939, but sales of platinum 


of 1945. It might be suggested that all changes of taxation treat- metal reached a record of 381,741 ozs. Copper, gold and sit 


ment in striking profits should be specially marked in future by 
a two-year comparison of results on the new basis. Otherwise it 
is difficult to see how the Stock Exchange Council’s request for 
preliminary profits comparisons which do not give a misleading 
impression and safeguard the risk of a false market in the shares 


can always be successfully fulfilled. 


$82,683,127. 


sales continued to show a falling tendency; by the year+ 

production of nickel was at 50 per cent of expanded wartime 
capacity. For the current year capital expenditure may a0 
$8,000,000 against $3,000,000 for 1945. After maintaining the 
dividend at $1.60 the earned surplus is $248,031 lower . 
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LEWIS’S LIMITED 


PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION PERIOD 
LORD WOOLTON’S ADDRESS 


‘The thirty-seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lewis’s Ltd. was held on 15th 
instant at the nets store, Renshaw 

t, Liver i 
oir he Rt. Hon, Lord Woolton, P.C., C.H., 
D.L., LL.D. (chairman and senior managing 
director), presided. . 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: —It gives me pleasure at my first 
annual general meeting after returning to this 
company from national service to present 
these accounts for your approval. It must 
be clear to you from the figures that the 
group has had a good year. Our profit, after 
providing for all taxation, including EP.T., 
N.D.C. and income-tax, works out at 
£803,259. This figure has been struck after 
providing £25,000 for depreciation on fixtures 
and fittings, and compares with £751,563 
last year when we depreciated fixtures and 
fittings by £15,000. Our dividend recom- 
mendations, to which effect has already been 
given in the balance-sheet, are substantially 
the same as last year, but we propose to 
increase the appropriation to general reserve 
to £50,000, and this will leave us with 
£78,029 to carry forward to next year’s 
accounts, as against the balance of £66,722 
brought in. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT; 


If you will turn now to the consolidated 
balance-sheet and income statement, you will 
find much information which has not been 
previously disclosed, as our four subsidiaries 
are all private companies. You will see that 
the total income of the group before pro- 
viding for debenture interest, depreciation 
and taxation reached this year the substantial 
sum of £1,864,287, an increase of £331,435 
as compared with the previous year. Out 
of this total £931,103, or almost exactly half, 
has to be paid away in taxation and the 
balance available for distribution is eventually 
reduced to £818,002. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet I need 
only draw your attention to the salient points. 
The first is the exceptionally low figure, in a 
group of this magnitude, at which the in- 
tangible assets stand in the balance-sheet, and 
of this item of £78,804, the bulk is accounted 
for by premiums paid for shares in subsidiar 
companies. Secondly, our holding of cas 
and tax reserve certificates is in excess of 
(1,500,000. Thirdly, the surplus of 
{2,274,728 represents more than 40 per cent 
of our issued share capital. Taken together 
these three items constitute features of con- 
siderable financial strength. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ RESULTS 


In order to avoid misunderstanding it may 
as well to point out that these consoli- 
dated figures do not include Lewis’s Royal 
Polytechnic, Ltd., Lewis’s (Leeds), Ltd., 
and Lewis’s (Staffordshire), Ltd., which are 
il subsidiaries of Lewis’s Investment Trust, 


As pointed out in the directors’ report, 
the four private companies which are sub- 
sidiaries of Lewis’s Ltd.—namely Lewis’s 
Bank, Ltd., Lewis’s (Midland), Ltd., Bon 
Marche (Liverpool), Ltd., and S. Reece and 
Sons, Ltd., have all recorded satisfactory 
results, and I need not make any further 
teference to them. I would, however, like 
‘© mention our manufacturing business, the 
clothing factory which we operate in Liver- 
Pool. It made an important contribution in 
various ways to the war effort, and has re- 
— multiplied its output of suits for 
ee service men by more than five 

Like other similar organisations its labour 
ae was reduced by more than half during 

€ war, but I am glad to say that as a result 

introducing an efficient training scheme for 


es the staff has been increased by more 
Per cent during the past year, and 


than 109 


in consequence the productive capacity of the 
factory has been greatly sateeasall We have 
also made arrangements to modernise the 
factory by installing the most up-to-date 
plant, and have confidence that in the course 
of the next two years, both the extent and the 


quality of its output will be substantially in- 
creased. 


TAX GATHERING 


There are now some general observations I 
would like to make to you. First, I would 
direct your attention to the considerable 
extent to which we have. become tax col- 
lectors. We collect for the Government, 
Excess Profits Tax, National Defence Con- 
tribution, income-tax on our own profits, 
income-tax from our shareholders on the 
dividends they receive from the company, 
Schedule A income-tax on our properties, as 
well as purchase tax on certain of the mer- 
chandise we sell. We deduct income-tax 
from the salaries and wages of our staff on 
a most complicated system of P.A.Y.E., and 
we both pay, and collect from our staff 
contributions under the National Health and 
Unemployment Insurance schemes. 

The extent of these transactions, for the 
whole of our group, I estimate for the last 
financial year to have heen approximately 
£,3,400,000. The whole of the clerical cost 
of this work done on behalf of the Govern- 
ment falls on to the company. It will be 
observed that the larger the number of people 
employed, the greater is the cost of this 
operation of tax collection, although a com- 
parison of the profit-making capacity of 
various business enterprises will show that 
there is no relation between the number of 
people employed and the amount of the 
profit which ultimately goes to the pro- 
prietors. 


PURCHASE TAX PROBLEMS 


I wonder whether the shareholders or the 
Government realise that we have already 
paid purchase tax on a very large number of 
articles in advance of our sales. In the event 
of this tax being reduced, and the selling 
price to the public consequently dropping, 
any loss involved falls not on the Exchequer, 
but on the shareholders. We have during 
this last year had to suffer loss on this 
account, and we anticipate further losses this 
year. Although we hope that there may be 
reductions in the rates of purchase tax, and 
that as a result the cost of living will be re- 
duced, it is right to point out that the con- 
sequential loss will fall on the retailer. It 
cannot be too often repeated that many of our 
high prices, which we deplore, are due to 
this factor of indirect taxation on what the 
Government consider to be articles of un- 
necessary luxury. The tax is inflationary; it 
adds to the cost of goods an item that is not 
represented by any tangible value. 

Another factor which adds to the expense 
of doing business is the considerable num- 
ber of staff we now have to employ in 
order to ensure that the multifarious regu- 
lations about price control and coupon con- 
trol are strictly observed. Shareholders can 
imagine the extent of the detailed labour, 
entirely unproductive, involved in handling 
some tens of millions of these small pieces 
of paper, which represent our capital in 
coupons, and which if they are lost or for 
one reason or another are the subject of error, 
tend to reduce our future trading capacity. 

The effect of price control—the object of 
which has our entire approval—is that our 
old system of merchandising, whereby profits 
and losses on the sale of goods were balanced, 
has disappeared, and with it some of the 
technical efficiency of the business has suf- 
fered; the dead level of margins resulting from 
Government decree is inimical to good mer- 
chandising, and we hope that it will not be 
long before an adequate supply of consumer 
goods and the vitalising force of competition 
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for trade will render it unnecessary for 
vernmemt regulacion to protect the public 
from profiteering. 

Shareholders—and, indeed, Government 
Departments who survey the trading results 
of ‘retail distribution during the past year— 
must realise that these results are no guide to 
normal conditions of profit-making. 


LABOUR AND PETROL SHORTAGE 


As a result of labour and petrol shortage 
we have been rendering very poor service to 
our Customers who have been compelled to 
waste much time and patience standing in 
- in order to get their supplies. The 

elivery of goods has been largely suspended, 

and many of those services which it has been 
both the necessity and the pride of this trade 
to render to their customers have been en- 
tirely absent. Consequently, profits have 
been on an abnormal scale, but E.P.T. has 
secured this benefit for the Exchequer and 
not for the shareholders. As we proceed to 
normal conditions of trading these abnormal 
profits will fall. It is only on an increase in 
the supplies of goods, and consequently in 
turnover, that this company which has been 
so any inconvenienced along with its cus- 
tomers, by the shortage of the necessities of 
domestic life, can depend for the main- 
tenance of a reasonable rate of profit. This 
business has never sought to make large pro- 
fits except on the old adage of “ small profits 
and quick returns.” 

Our whole organisation is now passing 
through a period of transition, and we are 
engaged in adapting ourselves in many 
directions to post-war conditions. While 
we cling firmly to our slogan of guaranteed 
satisfaction, and believe that our first duty 
is to satisfy our customers, we also recog- 
nise that, as the largest organisation of its 
kind in this or, indeed, any other country, 
we have a public duty to reduce the costs 
of distribution to a minimum. We have 
accordingly been engaged in reviewing all 
our peace-time practices in the light of the 
lessons we learned during the war, and 
you may be assured that none will be 
allowed to remain which do not fully justify 
their continuance. 


RETURN OF STAFF 


Now that the war is over we have gone 
out of our way to show those who are 
returning to our service in increasing num- 
bers that we welcome them back, not 
through any compulsion to do so by any 
statutory obligation, but because we ary 
conscious of the debt we owe to them, and 
because, in addition, we are anxious to have 
their help in again rebuilding an organisa- 
tion which we hope will become even 
stronger than it was before the war. Some 
1,000 have already returned to us, and in 
our earnest desire to maintain a sense of 
mutual respect and trust between labour 
and management, we shall continue to 
pursue a staff policy based on essentially 
human foundations. I am sure shareholders 
will endorse the line of action which the 
directors are determined to pursue on this 
issue. 

As an indication of our welfare activities, 
I would like to report on the present posi- 
tion of our non-contributory pension 
scheme. This was first established in 1928, 
but in February, 1940, the pension fund 
was handed over to trustees. The various 
units in the Lewis’s organisation make to 
this fund annual contributions, which last 
year aggregated £76,000. The fund has 
now increased to £520,000, and is respon- 
sible for maintaining 231 pensioners. 

I have dealt at some length with these 
staff questions, as an indication of our firm 
determination to maintain a proper and 
personal relationship with our staff. It is, 
therefore, with more than usual confidence 
that I ask vour authority to convey from 
this meeting a message of our gratitude to 
all the staff for the services they have ren- 
dered to us. 

The report and accounts were uwunani- 
mously adopted. 
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THE NORTHMET POWER COMPANY 


LORD ASHFIELD’S REVIEW 


At the Ordinary General Meeting of The 
Northmet Power Company héld at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 
March 19, the Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C., 
Chairman and Managing Director, said: 


NATIONALISATION 


I have, during the past few years at our 
Annual General Meetings, referred to the 
many reports and memoranda which have 
been made and written upon the future of 
the electricity supply industry. To those 
references and observations which I have 
made in the past I do not propose to add 
anything today, except to call your attention 
to the latest contribution bearing on the 
problem of the future ownership of the in- 
dustry. This has taken the form of a state- 
ment from the Incorporated Association of 
Electric Power Companies, which has 
appeared recently in the Press, announcing 
the determination of the Electricity Supply 
Companies to resist, by every legitimate 
means, the Government’s declared intention 
of nationalizing the electricity supply in- 
dustry. It is considered that to bring 
electricity supply under State-ownership is 
entirely opposed to the interests of taxpayers, 
consumers and employees. The statement 
goes on to point out that all sections of the 
industry had submitted to the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power proposals for further im- 
provement in the organisation of the industry, 
and that plans have been lodged with the 
Electricity Commissioners for further exten- 
tions of distributing systems, particularly 
in’ rural areas, involving, with other plans 
deferred by the war, expenditure of over 
£100,000,000, which, given the labour and 
materials, is suggested will ensufe over a 
period of about five years a supply of elec- 
tricity capable of meeting all reasonable de- 
mands for domestic and industrial supply. 


It is, of course, impossible for me to deal 
with this subject in any detail until the pro- 
visions of the Government Bill are before us. 
Meanwhile. it is for the Compary, as I see it, 
to pursue its operations in the same spirit as 
heretofore, maintaining the high reputation, 
which I think I may rightly claim for your 
Company, for efficient service and a policy 
directed towards providing every consumer in 
our area with an abundant supply of electri- 
city at rates which in my view would 
continue to compare favourably with any 
other undertaking in the country supplying 
under similar conditions. 


MAINTENANCE OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 
DURING WAR YEARS 


And now I would speak of the record of 
the Company during the period of hostilities 

now happily ended. We are well entitled 
to be proud of our war record as the main- 
tenance of the supply of electricity was, as 
you may well imagine, no easy matter and 
it says much for the spirit of all members of 
our staff that we were able to maintain, 
despite enemy action, a supply for essential 
war purposes. 


. It is with great pleasure I am able to say 
that the Rt. Hon. William S. Morrison, M.C., 
K.C., M.P., has accepted an invitation to 
become a Director of the Company and its 
subs diary Companies 


As you will observe from the Net Revenue 
Account, there is a Balance from working of 
£823893; a decrease of £20,867 in the 
Balance from working in the previous year. 
The total operating revenue was, in all the 
circumstances, particularly satisfactory and 
augurs wel! for the future. It amounts to 
over £5,413,000, an increase of more than 
£300000. This revenue flows in the main 
from the sale of electricity and it is very 
pleasing to observe that we reached a new 
record, as the total units sold amounted to 


1,058 millions, an increase of 3} million 
units. As an overall comment on the in- 
creased output of your Company during the 
war years, I would point out that whilst the 
total units sold in Grea: Britain increased 
between 1938/9 and 1944/5 by 56 per cent, 
the corresponding figure for the Northmet 
was 69 per cent. The revenue from this 
source last year amounted to roundly 
£5,074,000, an increase of £183,000 over the 
corresponding figure for 1944. 

Operating expenses amounted to more than 
£4,589,000, an increase of £321,000. This 
increase in operating expenses is mainly 
occasioned by the additional cost of coal, 
materials and increased salaries and wages. 
The cost of coal itself provides an increase 
of approximately £152,000 over 1944, and 
you will perhaps better appreciate this in- 
crease when I tell you that coal prices for 
the last quarter of 1945 were almost double 
those paid in 1938. 


DIVIDENDS 


The provision for Depreciation is roundly 
£460,000, compared with £457,000 odd in 
1944. There remains a balance of £219,687 
and adding the balance from 1944 a sum of 
£292,096 is available for appropriation com- 
pared with {£252,270 for the previous year, 
an increase of £39,826. Your Directors 
recommend the payment of the dividends, 
less tax, on the 6 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Stock and the 4 per cent Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock which require £67,873, 
and a dividend of 9 per cent, less tax, on the 
Ordinary Stock, of which per cent. has 
already been paid. These dividends require 
a total of £211,858, leaving a balance of 
£80,238 to be carried forward, compared with 
£72.409 for 1944. May I add that with a 
dividend of 9 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
the overall return on the total capital ex- 
penditure of the Northmet Company and its 
subsidiary, the Station Company, is only 
3.2 per cent, which cannot be considered 
unduly high and gives emphasis that our 
tariff charges to consumers compare favour- 
ably with other undertakings. The Capital 
Expenditure during the year has increased by 
£76,348 and now stands at £13,183,752. 


DEMAND FOR ELECTRICITY 


The demand for electricity is very en- 
couraging and, as I have already said, this 
demand represented a record in the number 
of units sold in 1945. The number of con- 
sumers supplied directly and indirectly at 
December 31st last was 437,000 and those 
supplied directly numbered 341,000. 
These are very large figures and illustrate 
the size and importance of our area of supply. 

As regards supply to domestic consumers, 
it is anticipated the demand for electricity 
is likely to grow to a considerable extent by 
reason of the erection of temporary houses 
and satellite towns. 

On the industrial side there has been a 
fall in the demand consequent upon the 
cessation of wartime contracts, but as in- 
dustrial undertakings turn over from war to 
peace there should be a steadily increasing 
demand for electricity from the large num- 
ber of factories in our area. 


THE FUTURE 


I suggest that we may therefore look to 
the future with confidence. Our Power 
Stations and distribution system are efficient 
and modern in all respects. We have a 
sound financial position and the increased 
housing in our area will create an additional 
demand for electricity. We shall, in addition, 
continue our policy of expansion and develop- 
ment, not content until every habitation in 
our area has available an abundant and cheap 
supply of electricity. 

e proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to Lord Ashfield. 
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STEEL BARREL SCAMMELIS 
AND ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS 
LIMITED 


RESUMING PEACE PRODUCTION 


The ninth annual general Meeting of 
this Company was held on the 13th 
instant in London, Mr. H. R. Hood Barrs 
(chairman and managing director) Presiding 

The following is an extract from his state. 
ment circulated with the accounts :—The 
directors have already approved an interim 
dividend of 6 per cent. and they now again 
propose a final dividend of 9 per cent 
together with a bonus of § per cent., making 
a total of 20 per cent. for the year. The 
bonus should not be accepted as a matter 
of course, but in view of the strong finances 
of the group, the directors feel justified in 
recommending a repetition of the payment 
of the bonus for this year. The combined 
available profit of the three subsidiary com. 
panies amounts to £92,796. The total of 
the reserves of your company and its sub. 
sidiaries amounts to £183,052. 

The large number of S.B. tankers on the 
road conveying all sorts of fluids from petrol 
to milk indicates the great popularity of the 
special features embodied in the steel barre! 
road _ tanker. Large orders have been 
executed by the company for Pool Petroleum, 
and the wide circles of S.B. tank users, in- 
cluding the leading petroleum companies, 
have recognised the undoubted merits of the 
many novel devices and patented features 
incorporated in these special steel barrel 
equipment. Latest models embody new 
methods of mounting, improved discharge 
and filling equipment, which are features 
exclusive to S.B. tanks. In addition to this 
well-known tank equipment, the company 
will resume its peace production of barrels, 
drums, containers of all types, fabrications 
in mild and stainless steel and a large 
variety of other manufacturés. 

The report was adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


The adjourned ordinary general meeting of 
this Company was keld, on the 19th instant, 
at Birmingham. 

Sic Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E. (the 
chairman), having dealt with the extraordin- 
ary contribution made by the company in the 
prosecution of the war, said that they were 
now ready and eager to go ahead and get 
an effectve grip on the new problems of to- 
day and tomorrow. B.S.A. Cycles were now 
starting on peace production of better bicycles 
and better motor-cycles on a large scale. 

This year was a great year for the Daimler 
Company. That splendid example of private 
enterprise had now been making cars for 5° 
years—a tradition as old as the industry; 5° 
years of learning in which bold innovation 
had been conducted within the fabric of al! 
that was best of conservatism. 

The company would produce the 18 hp. 
or 24 litre car, the 27 h.p. and the 36 hp. 
car. The Lanchester Company wou'd pro- 
duce a 10 h.p. car and a 15 hp. car. 

Coming to the tool grcup, B.S.A. Tools, 
Limited, were occupied upon a range of mul- 
tiple spindle bar machines, single spindit 
automatic screw machines, automatic chuck- 
ing machines and multi tco! lathes. 
large part cf the outout from those com- 
panies was destined for practica'ly all the 
industrial countries of the world. 

Their steel interests, Messrs Jessop & 
Saville, had been fully occupied during th 
war years and Jessop Turbine Discs wets 
used in the engines of the British jet aircraft 
which recently established the world’s 2! 
speed record of 606 miles per hour. oh 

They could look back on their record nr 
pride, and they looked forward Ww 
confidence to the prospects of their companies 
in the work of peace and industrial recom 
struction. 

The report was adopted. 
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DORMAN, LONG AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES 


VISCOUNT GREENWOOD’S SPEECH 


The adjcurned fifty-sixth ordinary general 
meeting of Dorman, Long & Co., Limited, 
was held, on the 2ist instant, in London. 

The Right Hon. The Viscount Greenwood, 
P.C., who presided, said: You are probably 
aware that the deputy-chairman and manag- 
ing director, Mr Ellis Hunter, has been 
elected President of the British Iron & Steel 
Federation, and I am sure you would wish 
me to congratulate him on this mark of 
confidence in his ability and judgment shown 
by the whole industry. In these difficult 
times the Federation is fortunate in having 
a President of Mr Hunter’s calibre. 


DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSITION PERIOD 


During our last financial year the complete 
overthrow of Germany and Japan was 
achieved, and in consequence we were faced, 
much sooner than was expected a year ago, 
with the considerable problems of conversion 
from war to peace production. The transi- 
tion, though free from violent disturbance, 
has presented many problems. Our opera- 
tions have been little, if any, easier than dur- 
ing recent years. 
war needs having been removed, and the 
accumulation over a long period of repairs 
and renewals, combined to interfere at times 
with the regular operation of plants. 

Our chief difficulties have been associated 
with supplies of essential raw materials and 
transport. At times these have been really 
serious. We need a much freer intake of 
foreign Ores, and here the transport factor 
makes itself felt. Shortage of shipping has 
interfered with deliveries of ore; and it has 
also retarded overseas shipments of our 
finished products. 

The very difficult situation confronting 
the railways has increased our difficulties, and 
shortage of wag and inability of the rail- 
Ways t0 accept traffic, have caused such exces- 
sive stocking and congestion at our works 
as to threaten continuity of operations at the 
rolling mills. We have at times had to carry 
stocks of nearly §0,000 tons of finished steel 
against a normal 20,000 tons. 

You will appreciate the serious effect these 
conditions are bound to have on our costs 
and on deliveries to customers. A number of 
our works are still extremely short of labour. 
_ The cumulative effect of these various 
lactots has been to cause our output of rolled 
steel to fall below 1,000,000 tons for the first 
lime since 1935. s for steel are 
exceedingly heavy, with no likelihood of any 
diminution, and the circumstances call for 
increased production. Unless we can improve 
outputs it will not be possible to achieve the 

overnment’s pclicy of full employment and 
greater exports. To achieve these ends we 


shall require the full co-operation of all con- 
cerned. 


DEMAND FOR STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Throughout the year the pressure upon 
the iron and steel works has been consistently 
high, and the demands: of our own bridge 
and constructional departments and the re- 
quirements of our customers have continued 
heavy, There is every prospect that the con- 
sumption of steel throughout the world will 
femain on a substantial scale for a consider- 
able period. It is the company’s intention 
0 maintain its high reputation as the prin- 
“ipal British supplier of structural steel. 
cone 2 number of years your board have 
onsidered the possibility of installing a 
modern mill for the rolling of Universal 
rs or broad flange sections. In July, 
fot they decided the time had come to 
ormulate a concrete scheme. It embraces a 


wa steel plant and universal beam mill 


abour (2_'© be constructed at a cost of 
Xt £8,000,000. The mill, which will have 
nual capacity of 350,000 tons of uni- 


an an 


The stimulus of urgent: 


versal beams, will be the most modern of its 
kind in the world. 

e only way to secure the manufacture 
of universal beams of first-class quality, and 
at the lowest possible cost, is by concentra- 
tion of production in a special purpose miil 
on the lines proposed. 

Under the most favourable conditions at 
least two years would be required to com- 
plete the construction of the steel plant and 
universal beam mill. In order to carry 
through the scheme expeditiously it would be 
necessary to secure a considerable amouni of 
rolling mill plant from the United States, 
and this is contingent upon the necessary 
dollars being made available. The scheme 
is awaiting Government approval, and we are 
hopeful that it will beaccorded a high priority. 


FUEL PROBLEMS 


A matter which has engaged the unre- 
mitting attention of your Board and officials 
is fuel. The high price of coal is the 
largest single contributory factor in the price 
of steel. By continuous investigation and re- 
peated checks of our fuel practice, we have 
and are, taking every possible step to secure 
fuel economies. 

In addition to cur interest in the Kent 
Coalfield through Pearson & Dorman Long, 
and in the Yorkshire Coalfield, we have a 
vital interest so far as our Durham Collieries 
are concerned. The consumption of coal at 
our own works includes more than 25,000 
tons per week from our Durham Collieries, 
which is equal to tetween 70 and 80 per cent 
of the disposable coal from that source. The 
nationalisation of coal is a change which may 
seriously affect our undertaking as iron and 
steel manufacturers. The large reserves of 
coal which exist on our properties are most 
valuable as an assurance of adequate supplies 
for our iron and steel works. Quite apart 
from their value as an ordinary commercial 
asset. The amount of good quality coking 
coal in Durham is limited. Sound national 
policy would be to conserve these coking 
qualities so that fulfilment of the needs of 
coke ovens and ancilliary plants may be 
safeguarded. 

The whole of our operations has been built 
up on the basis of regular supplies of coal. 
One of the great problems under nationalisa- 
tion will be to maintain the same arrange- 
ments as have been so satisfactory in the 
past. Almost equally important wil] be to 
ensure the supply of the right quality of coal. 
In another respect the coal situation has 
repercussions upon the steel trade. Unless 
there is a marked reduction in the cost of 
coal-getting we shall continue to be at a 
serious disadvantage compared with our com- 
petitors in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. 


IMMENSE TASK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


Dorman Long have an important part to 
play in the immense tasks of reconstruction 
at home and abroad and we have every con- 
fidence in our capacity to make a not incon- 
siderable contribution. 

The steel industry is assured of plenty of 
work and steady employment if adequate 
supplies of its main raw materials—coal and 
foreign ores—are made available. It also 
needs sufficient skilled labour to maintain 
plant at full ee and to carr a = 

essary manipulative processes. [he s 
pare can take a justifiable pride in the fact 
that it is the only industry which has put for- 
ward promptly, and in detail, a plan for re- 
construction and expansion and has said it is 
prepared to finance the plan itse'f. No other 
industry has organised itself as an industry 
to this extent and it is a measure of the steel 
industry’s appreciation of the nation’s post- 
war economic needs that it has taken these 
energetic steps in a long-term programme. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COUNTY OF LONDON 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NATIONALISATION AND THE 
CONSUMER 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 19th 
instant, in London. 

Sir Robert Renwick, Bt, K.B.E. (the 
chairman), said that the total receipts at 
£8,308,000, showed an increase of some 
£410,000 Total costs at £5,378,000 
showed an increase of approximately 
£422,000, mainly accounted for by the in- 
creased cost of coal. After providing for the 
dividends on the 6 per cent. and 4 per cent. 
Preference stock and 10 per cent. Ordinary 
dividend for the year, there remained to be 
carried forward to 1946 £868,000. 


GOVERNMENT'S PLANS 


Dealing with the Government's statement 
made on November 19th last, in connection 
with the nationalisation of a number of in- 
dustries, including the electricity supply 
industry, the chairman :aid that he wanted 
to say immediately that if and when their 
industry ever became nationalised, that day 
would be the last day on which the ten 
million consumers of electricity in this 
country could expect cheaper electricity. 

Why did he say that State control would 
put paid to cheaper supplies of electricity? 
Under the Government’s proposals for State 
Ownership, it seemed that the consumer was 
always going to be wrong. It was becoming 
obvious from the «progress of the Coal 
Nationalisation Bill in the House of Com- 
mons that the interest of the consumer 
was not the primary interest of the Govern- 
ment—indeed, it was being completely dis- 
regarded. Their industry, together with the 
gas and water industries, had put forward 
most reasonable amendments to the Coal 
Bill for the protection of coal consumers. 
Yet all those amendments had been com- 
pletely turned down by the Minister. When 
an industry became State controlled, one 
was faced with the new financial concept that 
by Parliamentary measure the collection of 
profits from the it:dustry became a statutory 
obligation. instead of one of the risks of 
enterprise. Unlike private enterprise under 
which ofdinary shareholders had to forgo 
their dividends in whole or in part in times 
of difficulty, Government stock would have 
to be serviced at the expense of consumers. 
Nor was that all—if and when electricity 
was nationalised it would be the first pros- 
erous and virile industry in the range of 
Fuel and power which would come under 
State ownership, and losses incurred on coal 
and possibly gas would have to be made up 
from electricity. He claimed that the elec- 
tricity supply industry was the best of any 
of the public services. There was no other 
industry in the country which, without 
Government assistance, had met all the de- 
mands made upon it during the war and 
increased its output for industrial purposes 
by over 90 per cent. There was no other 
commodity in the ccuntry which was as 
cheap to-day as electricity under company 
and municipal ownership. The average 
revenue for the country for 1943/44 was 
1.01d. per unit, compared with 1.04d. per 
unit in 1938/39. 


SUGGESTED AREA COMMITTEES 


Dealing with the industry’s “ weak spots,” 
he suggested the establishment of area com- 
mittees, greater powers to the commissioners 
and control of dividends along lines already 
operating in the London area, 

The board of the company would oppose 
State ownership for their industry because 
they were convinced that State ownership 
was against the interests of the country, 
the consumers, the taxpayers. the employees 
of the industry and, though that was by no 
means certain, the shareholders. 

The report was adopted. 
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NATIOVAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


BONUSES FOR SIX YEARS 


MR VINCENT W. YORKE’S 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Provident Institution for Mutual 
Life Assurance will be held at 48, Grace- 
church Street, London, on 26th instant. 


The fol'owing is an extract from the 
address which will-be submitted by the 
chairman, Mr Vincent W Yorke: — 

The Valuation Report shows you how we 
have emerged from the period of war. We 
have carefully examined all our assets and 
are satisfied that they are, in the aggregate, 
fuliy of the value placed on them in the 
balance sheet. Actually the position is more 
favourable than would appear from the 
statement, and there is a considerable excess 
of value over the balance-sheet figures, due 
in part to the higher market values ruling 
today for Stock Exchange securities. 


The valuation of the liabilities under our 
various contracts of life assurance has again 
been made on a basis of interest at 2} per 
cent, and of modern tables of mortality of 
assured lives. This rate of 2} per cent, com- 
pares with an average met rate of 
£3 tos. 11d. per cent. earned during the three 
years 1943-1945, so that there is a margin 
of about 1 per cent. to allow for the general 
trend towards still lower interest rates 
to make some provision for future bonuses. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 


Our mortality experience has been more 
favourable than we might have anticipated, 
and during the six years 1940 to 1945 it has 
shown a small profit, in spite of a consider- 
able number of claims arising directly from 
war causes. 

The result of our valuation is that our Life 
Assurance and Annuity Fund stands at 
£13.411,688, while our actuarial liabilities 
stand at £12,049,836, leaving a surplus of 
£1,361,852. Of this we have decided to 
distribute £1,030,456 in allotting bonuses for 
the six years 1940 to 1945. For full profit 
policies the annual rate of bonus is 35s. per 
cent. on whole life assurances (with higher 
rates in the case of certain policies of long 
duration), while on Eadowment Assurances 
the annual rates vary from 25s. per cent. 
to 35s. per cent. according to the maturity 
age. I feel sure that you will agree that it 
is highly satisfa¥tory that we have been able 
to declare such excellent rates of bonus after 
a period of adverse conditions, which 
included all the losses and difficulties entailed 
in six years of war. We have decided to 
allow interim bonuses, at the same rates as 
those now declared, on policies maturing by 
death or survival before the next distribution 
of profits, in respect of premiums falling due 
and paid after 31st December, 1945. ‘ 


NEW BUSINESS 


I think you will regard the amount of 
new business transacted as satisfactory in 
the circumstances ruling in 1945. ery 
few of the younger members of our branch 
staff had returned by the end of the year, and 
the fact that the amount of net new life 
assurances was as high as £1,128,490 
(representing an increase of about {300,000 
over 1944) is due in no small measure to the 
support of our own policyholders and agents, 
which we acknowledge with gratitude 


I explained last year why we must expect 
our expense ratio to increase, and it has 
risen this year to £12 17s. 6d. per cent., and 
may increase further as our new business 
expands. There has been a slight increase in 
the net rate of interest earned on the funds, 
the rate for 1945 being £3 12s. 3d. per cent. 


At this point I want to say a few words about 
Mr Melville, until recently our Manager and 


Actuary. He came to the. Institution at 
the beginning of 1931 as its Chief Officer 
and we, your directors, found early in our 
association with him the great value of his 
judgment and advice. Time only served to 
strengthen our confidence in him. He has 
guided us through fifteen years, during at 
least half of which our country has been at 
war or under the shadow of war, and it is 
in no small measure due to his skill that our 
institution is in so strong a position today. 


** COMING HOME” 


Our minds are now turned to the future. 
In this country we shall, during the next few 
years, be busy on our own reconstruction, 
and a time of full employment and good 
earnings means that there should be a margin 
of income for life assurance premiums and in 
particular the men returning from the Forces 
to family life. Many of them may, however, 
be uncertain as to what the future holds for 
them and will feel the need for a degree of 
elasticity in their life policies. We have 
issued for many years certain types of policy 
having a low initial cost and with conversion 
options, and in any case have always been 
ready to quote terms for any reasonable 
adjustment in am existing contract. We 
felt, however, that a new policy, with 
guaranteed terms of conversion over a range 
of years to meet differing circumstances, was 
one that should be of particular value to men 
and women returning to normal civilian 
life. We have called this policy “ Coming 
Home.” It is based on a_ whole life 
assurance so that the premiums may be kept 
at a modest level during the early years, and 
it will carry full profit rights from the 
commencement. I hope that our members 
and agents will make a special note of this 
new policy and bring it to the notice of their 
friends and clients and particularly to those 
who have been on service and are now 
“coming home.” | 


BRITISH HOME STORES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The 18th annual general meeting of 
British Home Stores, Limited, was held, on 
the 20th instant, in London, Mr Horace 
Moore, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts: Your directors are pleased to be 
able to present results which show sub- 
stantial improvement at £216,671 against 
£170,325. These have arisen mainly from 
a larger turnover due to an improving supply 
position. Provision for taxation at {150,000 
takes a heavy toll of our trading profits. 

The ordinary dividend recommended is 
50 per cent. The desirability of dividing 
the ordinary dividend into an interim and 
final will receive consideration in the course 
of the current year. I mention this because 
if an interim dividend is announced in 1946 
it will not be an indication that any larger 
total payment will be forthcoming for the 
year. Some dislocation followed the acquisi- 
tion of the control of Hills and Steele, 
Limited. We have arranged to acquire the 
160,000 cumulative preference shares. By 
the purchase we shail own the whole of the 
share capital. 

In the future we shall meet difficulties. 
Values and qualities steadily improve with 
the increasing supply, but the changing situa- 
tion will have to be carefully watch Our 
operation costs tend to rise and rehabilitation 
expenses will be considerable. However, we 
should be able, with the help of those sup- 
pliers who have served us so well in the 
past, to continue to provide the public with 
reliable merchandise at the right prices and, 
gven no unforeseen setbacks, should show 
satisfactory results next year. Sales for the 
beginning of the curren year have been 
better than a year ago- 

The report was adopted, 
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FOSTER YATES AND THOM, 
LIMITED 


HEAVY PRECISION ENGINEERS 


The annual general meeting of Foster 
Yates & Thom, Limited, was held, on th 
2oth instant, at London, Mr Percy Richard, 
son, chairman of the company, presiding 

The chairman said: The protit and kis 
account shows a decrease in trading prof 
of some £8,400, and this, owing to tie 
closing down of war contracts, was to be 
expected. Reductions on the other side of 
the account, however, total over £9,000 
more than restoring the position, and resyit. 
ing in a balance transferred to the appro- 
priauion account, which is greater than [ys 
year by £679, on the whoie a satisfactory 
result. Your directors again recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent, [ess 
income-tax, which will absorb 46,000, and ; 
further transfer to general reserve of £4,009 
leaving £2,202 to carry forward. 


HIGHEST PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 
Mr Richardson, having referred to the 


contribution which the company nad mids 
to the war effort, continued: Now a word 


‘as to the future. It has been the policy of 


your board since the incorporation of your 
company under its present title in 1936 w 
aim for the highest production efficiency and 
to equip itself not only up to the standard of 
its competitors, to enabie it to meet im 
mediate competiticn, but to utilise ail the 
best judgment available to us to provide well 
in advance against those changes in design 
of heavy plant as might be expected 
result from the application of modem 
developments in materials and manipulation 
facilities. A particularly outstanding example 
of this may perhaps be instanced by the 
rapid development in recent years of fabrica- 
tion, a branch of your company’s activities 
which has received the greatest possible care 
and attention. 


That the company’s general policy has been 
successful is, I think, clearly shown by the 
fact that in our main works alone, and without 
the addition of any further floor space, we 
had succeeded by 1943 in achieving an oul- 
put approximately double the estimated 
maximum in 1930 and of nearly three umes 
the value. 

The labour situation is far from satisfac- 
tory, particularly with respect to certain key 
trades, and as a good example of this I would 
tell you that while we have a very full order 
book in our Boiler Division, the bulk of 
which is for export, our production could 
be doubled, and possibly trebled if we wer 
able to obtain the key labour to which I 
have referred. Other departments are 2 
similarly affected. 


FUTURE PLANS 


I do not feel that this is the moment © 
deal in any detail with your compaiy’ 
future plans for production ; suffice it thea 
to say that, in addition to our normal bus- 
ness, we intend to introduce a number 
special items developed from the branche 
of engineering for which we have $ 
qualification and experience. Your compity 
is proud of its record over these last six 
years, and I should like here to make cle 
that this has been achieved as 4 result 
the high standard of comradeship and keene 
hess so noticeable throughout the organs 
tion, for which thanks and appreciation #* 
due to Mr Welman, our managing directot 
the staff and all our employees for the arm 
efforts they have put forward and the lo} , 
they have shown during the difficult “ 
period. 

The report was adopted. 
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INVESTMENT (WEEKLY INDICES) (1935-39=100) 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.— Markets rallied during the week and 1946 oD ae | 
rices of gilt edged stocks and of speculative gold shares recovered ae 2 ge eS es SR Feb. Mar. Mar. 
about half the falls of the previous week. Home and international Low High 22, &, 13, 
political uncertainties have restrained activity which has declined on Mar. Feb. _— — on 
the rally. And the direction of markets is still equivocal as the relapse cae = . a 
on Thursday indicated. a 7} ' 
: ndustrials ......... 141-3 151-7 141-3 142-1 ‘ 
Among eilt edged stocks Consol 23 per cent. improved to 93} and 20 Rails | ares. 5:3 acne cece eo | 150 -0 168 -8(a) 153-8 | 152 -4 i302 
Savings 3 per cent 1965/75 to 103%. Among Foreign Bonds Chilians | 7° Utilities-----------. 119-8(c)| 127-4(6)} 121-5 | 121-7 121-4 
improved. International issues remained dull. $03 Stocks. ..........». | ee | a9 | 130 © | 1396 | 1380 
The industrial market has been steady. Store and greyhound shares eee pn rcees | ae | eee aT oa | a 
have fallen, while shipping shares have improved under the lead of ater eas 
Cunard. t 50 Industrial Com, Stocks, (a) Jan. 16. (6) Jam. 30. (c) Jam 2 
In the Kaffir market West Witwatersrand Areas recovered to £63 | 
alter 454 before falling to £6 and the general tone has been firm in London 
spite of the widespread strike. Oil shares rallied under the lead of 
Anglo-lranian, which recovered to 4#. “ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
mies c Security Indices Yield 
ota Orres. 
Stock Exchange: New York 1946 | Bargains | “Day 
in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consoils Shares 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 Common Stocxs 











% % 

f Mar. 14. 9,555 5,571 114-1 138 -8 2°70 3-95 

(1925 = 100) iy ee 9,150 5,590 114-7 138 -7 2-69 3-93 

ee yy eee ae ree - = ees. 20,585 6,924 a4 1 138 6 2-69 5-85 

1946 | Average | Transactions || 1946 Average | Transactions + , 678 114-8 138 -7 2-69 “92 

Mar.7 .| 165-9 | 900,000 | Mar.i1 ..... | 166-4 "880,000. o M..... 7,913 5,506 114-7 138 +8 2-68 3-93 

* -| 167-4 970,000 sa. Saeko 166-8 720.000 saibiecinancesrieRacibceciaaacaxeeemiee 

‘* a _ 460,00" » IS .... 164-4 1,610,000 * July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 116-7 (Feb. 5) ; 





; Otte ws wo ee | lowest, 114-0 (Jan. 2). 
Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). 





1945; High, 179-3 (Feb. 2). 


* Two-hour Session. 


20 Fixed Int., 1946 : highest, 139-1 (Mar. 6) ; lowest, 135 -9 (Jan. 2). 
(Continued on page <76) 





COMPANY NOTES 


Stock yields £3 18s. 6d. per cent. This 
return would seem to be based on more 
optimistic calculations than the chairman 


Harrods.—Substantially 
profits were earned by Harrods, Limited, 
in 1945-46, but this was due to larger 


increased gross 


turnover more than offsetting a reduction in 
profit margins. At present the company is 
having difficulty in replacing its stocks—they 
were slightly Jower at £1,267,270 on January 
3istt—but an easier flow of goods is expected 
before the end of the year, though not in the 
next six months. But trading costs are still 
nsing and the chairman has not committed 
himself to any more optimistic estimate than 
a further increase in sales sufficient to offset 
the declining profit margin. Nor does his 
speech refer to the future consequences of 
reduction or repeal of the Purchase Tax. 


Year to 31st January 


Mrs 1944 1945 1946 
Profits and Farnings 
Gross profit on 
_ trading ........ 2,020,909 2,056,724 2,535,727 
Total income ...., 2,137,513 2,203,314 2,697,350 
Direc tors’ fees ..... 12,500 12,500 12,500 
Salaries and wages . 734,808 741,622 941,068 
Repairs, Re newals, 
Depreciation . . 142,651 186,227 275,701 
Other expenditure 
and provisions. . . 545,373 529,624 550,274 
Freehold deprecia- 
tion & contingen- 
ap MB seeecesesie 60,000* 50,000 50,000 
‘axation b<6<\eckme 390,000 440,000 538,000 
ras 150,000 150,000 157,500 
Ordinary Stock :— 
Earned Rita d ha 102,181 93,342 180,307 
wrtteeees 88,608 88,608 168,355 
ae bbe o tele 9-2 8-4 15-0 
Ee sscsn en 8 8 14t 
ony forward ...., 226,769 231,503 243,455 
Ssels Position 
Trl assets....... 5,613,017 5,464,546 5,599,536 
en Investments 1,899,823 1,899,923 —1,899,928 
let cut assets .... 3,473,625 3,924,617 5,019,033 
et current assets. . 489,605 605,970 913,129 
Issued share capital 6,215,194 6,215,194 6,215,194 
ue to subsidiaries 7,000 7,121 10,662 


* dncluding £10,000 to Staff Funds. + Including 
4% Victory Bonus. 


It is difficult to express a correct yield on 
Harrods Ordinary Stock, which stands at 
oo 3d. The 14 per cent distribution includes 

4 Per cent Victory bonus “in view of the 
‘Xcepuional nature of the improvement in the 
year's trading.” But the reservation that the 


Tesumption of interim dividends is not to be 
divid as any indication of an increased total 

end for 1946-47 is not clear beyond all 
might refer either to 10 per cent 
Taking the latter rate, the 


doubt, for it 
OF 14 per cent. 


himself has made. 


Austin Motor.—Two years’ profits are 
cevered in the latest accounts of Austin 
Motor. In 1944-45, a moderate fall in gross 
profits was experienced, but in view of the 
accounting date, July 31st, this was pre- 
sumably due to a declining volume of war- 
time contracts, rather than to the costs of 
reconversion. The change-over to peace- 
time production is in full swing, and “ large 
quantities ” of vehicles are being completed, 
of which about §0 per cent are allocated for 
export. 

Year to July 3lst 


1943 1944 1945 

Profits and Earnings 
Gross trading profit 

after EPT ...... 2,164,530 2,137,505 2,077,400 
Maintenance and 

depreciation. .... 1,288,532 1,238,759 1,070,357 
Debenture interest 

CR. . nn wage 47,557 19,597 
Capital Reserve and 

Sinking Fund ... 23,943 oe ee 
Income Tax ...... 500,000 515,000 500,000 
Pe WO coh edae 131,750 142,373 152,996 
Special depreciation 

and repairs ..... 300,000 250,000 250,000 
Ordinary Stock :-— 

Rare... § cacti Dr. 27,529 71,776 104,047 

Pads 6. Neuss 32,368 64,736 80,920 

Earned %.....- nil* 22 -2 32-1 

Path: 6 6 iw cvae 10 20 25 
Carry forward .... 319,067 326,107 349,234 
Assets Position 
Goodwill.........+ 280,000 280,000 280,000 
Fixed assets....... 2,791,190 2,571,608 2,643,721 
Investments in sub- 

sidiaries .......+ 92,502 92,502 92,502 
Current assets .... 5,668,668 6,990,150 6,416,947 
Net current assets.. 2,356,793 2,669,256 2,854,232 
Due to subsidiaries. 101,606 101,482 111,439 
Issued share capital 2,647,361 3,591,641 3,591,641 
Reserves.......--- 1,250,000 1,400,000 1,550,000 

* Excluding special depreciation and repairs, 84-2 

2 per cent. 


The company is well —— with cash 
to finance reconversion, and it will have 
the benefit of EPT set-offs and the re- 
couping of income tax already paid on pro- 
vision for deferred repairs (totalling £700,000 
in the last four years) when the expenditure 
is actually undertaken. _ The current year 
may be one of difficult adjustments to peace- 
time cost and marketing conditions, parti- 


cularly until normal output is again reached. 
In view of the highly geared nature of the 
ordinary Stock, this may be a point of some 
substance, but the §s. units at 35s. offer 
a yield of £3 11s. 9d., which suggests a con- 
fident reading by investors of the current and 
next year’s outlook. 


Gallaher, Limited——The consolidated 
trading profits (before EPT adjustments) of 
this Belfast tobacco undertaking rose by a 
little over 4 per cent last year, in spite of a 
rise in costs and a fall in the margin of 
profit. The increased cost of leaf and tobacco 
tax—now 3§s. 6d. a pound, against 9s. 6d. 
in 1939—have expanded the group’s stocks 
to £5§,405,363 against {5,175,827 a year ago. 
This has involved a consequential increase of 
£275,000 in the bank overdraft to £3,039,091. 
Consideration is now being given .to the 
question of new permanent finance. Before 
the war, the group’s expansion was financed 
by issues of ordinary shares on bonus terms 
to shareholders, but this method is, of course, 
denied to the company to-day. 


Year to 3lst December 


1943 1944 1945 

Consolidated Profits 
Group profits after 

PS hiss cn on04s 931,414 1,001,545 1,071,255 
Directors’ fees ..... 4,000 4,000 4,250 
Sundry expenses . 58,626 53,553 54,943 
Income Tax ...... 464, 187 513,182 479,839 
WUOMONE sc cceusss 30,000 30,000 oes 
Pee Gav ese ccc ed 32,500 32,500 32,500 
Ordinary shares 

EEC cnancns 342,101 368,310 499,723 

POM G4 vacuncec 234,788 234,788 234,788 

Earned %....00 4-1 43 +1 5&5 

PME Sbsicnxces 274 274 275 
Ree cccsaes 105,000 130,000 250,000 
Carry forward .... 208,550 212,072 227,007 
Group Assets 
Goodwill......... ‘ 358,072 358,072 358,072 
Premises and plant. 1,107,536 1,158,263 1,161,129 
Current assets .... 8,176,205 8,620,746 9,215,915 
Net current assets.. 2,200,494 2,153,289 2,415,358 
Issued share capital 2,707,552 2,707,552 2,707,552 


The yield at the present price of £7 on 
the 27} per cent payment—maintained since 
1937—is £3 18s. 6d. per cent. This re- 
flects a balance between the view that 
Gallaher ordinary is a dynamic equity which 
should be on a low yield basis, and the fear 
that tobacco consumption may possibly be 
affected when other avenues for expenditure 
are available. 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 


March 23, 1946 Capital versions —r 
£ £ 
lp then PMD ck Sosa ween Fos o ss tears 200,000 ion 270,000 
To Shareholders only ..........---. ; 1,011,367 te att ars 
By Stock Exchange Introduction ......... 231,250 Sih ,221,875 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 477. 


Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
: 


£ £ 
1946 (to date)........... ‘cpelee ns 229,084,500 152,551,340 


1945 (to date)......... és cbeeas x cgabeue uk 309,073,621 281,413,855 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 

Yeart UK ae Countre Dee Pea Ord. 

soe Ao at ee ee Te 1s5250 20718907 166-25) 513098 


* Conversions excluded, + Includes Government issues to March 13, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Greaves and Thomas Limited (furniture manufacturers).—Capital 
£104,750 in 20,000 § per cent cumulative £1 preference shares and 
320,000 ordinary 5s. shares. Gross profits, years to March 31, 1943, 
£26,840 ; 1944, £27,808; 1945, £28,319. Dividends of 20 per cent 
paid in each of last two years, and directors anticipate maintenance 
for year to March 31, 1946. London and Yorkshire Trust Limited 
purchase 100,000 shares at approximate net cost of 18s. each. 


Piccadilly Theatre Limited (theatre lessors)—Capital £25,000 in 
1s. shares. Theatre valued at £185,000, entered in balance-sheet at 
£24,534. Profit for six months to January 31, 1946, was £11,081, 
before tax end debenture interest. Debentures redeemed January 15th, 
Interim of 25 per cent paid Theatre leased to company till 2022 
at rent uf £4,750 a year. 


The Werneth Spinning Company Limited (spinners of cotton yarns). 
—Capital £48,000 in 2s. units. Fixed assets valued at £771,000, 
against balance-sheet figure of £26,594. Profits before depreciation 
for years to October 31st, 1943, £16,038; 1944, £13,719; and 1945, 
£15,654. Dividend for 1945 15 per cent, interim for 1946 124 per 
cent. Investment Registry purchased 20,389 {£2 shares, subdivided 
into 2s. units at cost of 8s. 14d. per unit; Messrs. Leon Bros. purchase 
five-eighths of £40,778 stock at 8s. 4}d. a unit. 


New York Prices 


Close Close | CloseClose CloseClo se 
Mar. Mar. | 3. Commercial Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
1. 12 19 | and Industrial. 12 19 12 19 
Atlantic Coast .. 69} 68 | Am. Smelting... 63% 65} | Int. Paper...... 424 43 
Can. Pacific .... 19) 193 | Am. Viscose.... 6 644 | Liggett Myers... 90 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. ... 57$ 57$ | Anaconda...... 45, 45¢ | Nat. Distillers... 74 72 
N Y. Central.... 27} 2 | Beth. Steel ..... 101? 101% | Nat. Steel ...... 824 82 
Pennsylvania ... $ 443 | Briggs Mig...... 414 473 | PhelpsDodge... 39 39 
Southera ....... 51g 50) | CelaneseofAmer. 61} 63} | Proct.Gamble.. 66 €6 
Chrysler........ 1244 1224 | Sears Roebuck.. 42 41 
2 Utilities, ete. See 88} 89 | Shell Union..... 293 «(31 
Amer. Tel....... 1934 188} | Eastman . 2% 238 Std. OW N.J..... 654 65 
Int. Telephone .. 23— 24 | Gen. Electric.... 47% | 20th Cen. Fox... 
Pacific Light ... 57 59 | Gen. Motors.... 72% nf | United Drug.... * se 3} 
People’sGas .... 102 105 /| Inland Steel .... 113 1154 | U.S. Steel ...... 82g 82 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 364 36§ | Int. Harvester .. 89} 88 West’house E, .. 34 
W Union Tel... 43 39} | Inter. Nickel.... 374 36} | Woo'worth ..... 563 564 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Short loan conditions have been gener- 
ally comfortable this week, despite the beginning of the make-up and 
despite the fact that the Treasury, in contrast to the previous week’s 
experience, was a net borrower on floating debt. On most days the 
banks have had balances to employ, and demand for bills has been 
on a broader scale than for some time past. On Monday, the buying 
was mainly concentrated upon May dates, but later in the week the 
depletion of supplies of these led to an extension of the purchases to 
early June maturities. , 


The discount market, however, had a large amount of bills to pay 
for. It profited both from the raising of the offer to £150 million— 
the wider implications of this increase are discussed in a Note on 
page 464—and from a diminution in the competition from special 
quarters. Despite the increase in the offering, total applications 
actually declined, so that the bill market quota rose from 41 per cent 
to 51 per cent, its lowest level for nearly two months., No Treasury 
deposit receipts matured, and there was no fresh issue. Next week, 
however, maturities will be £120 million, and will rise to £150 million 
in each of the two following weeks. 


The Bank return suggests that the relative ease in the short loan 
position has been mainly due to ways and means finance, for the 

ortfolio of Government securities has risen by {13-6 million. As, 
in addition, discounts and advances have risen by nearly £6 million, 
bankers’ balances are up by over £20 million at the distinctly comfortable 
level of £242 million, 














THE ECONOMIST, March 23, i946 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—Tbe tollowing cates prevailed on March 20, 44s 


Di 


Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 53% Uctober 26th, 1959). Discount rates: Bank p, 
da fie 3months, 33% . 4mon %&%  6months, §-1%. Treasury Bile: Sen” 
+H % ; 5 months, }-#)%-. Day-to-day money, $-2%. Short Loans, §-$%. Bank dep,” 


rate, $% (max.). Discount nouses, ¢ % (max.). Fine trade oilis. 3 months, 4-|) 
4 months, 1}-1)%: 6 months, 14-24%. 0 
Exchange Rates. —The following rates nxed by the Bank of England prevaiied on 


1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— arch 2 
Unites States. 2 to 4 (4-S6R) 4-02)-034.. mail tramsiers, 4-02}-05). Canada, 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfer: 4-43-45}. Switzerland, Francs to ¢ (25-224) 1) ¥ to { 


"WH 
Yaris. Francs 479-70- 480-30, Syria. Pias, 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (/§ +154) 6.25.9 
Norway. 19-95-20-05k. Mollage. tn io 68-70. Dutch West Indies. Fiorin ded b ime 

. Francs 176)-?. Oenmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 . . 
Escudos (J) 9980-100 -20 maii transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4 -(2-04. maj 
transfers 4-02-04}. Braril. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-20 (buy. 
Argentina. 16°56 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 3 

Fixed Rates jo: Paymen to Bank of Engiand for the Clearing Office. -paim. Pesetas 44.) 
Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Free Market Rates.—The ioilowing rates prevailed on March 20, 1946 -— 

Egypt. Piastres (97) 978-§. (india. R (184. per rupee. 17-1844. Port 
rangeon, j84. China $3-5%. _ Iran. RL 128-130. Hong Kong. /2H-Vis 
Singapors, 2/31)-2/4f,. Mexico. (Pesos to {) 19°45. Colombia. (Pesos to £) 7-00-74), 

Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay ‘or which no raty 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 














Mar Mar Mar Mar. Mar Mar | Ma 

wane Woes | 15, 16, 18, i, | 2% 
= 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 

| 

Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
London....... 403% 3 403% 8 403 4: 403% § 403 43 033 W3;5 
Montreal...... 90-810 | 90-810, 90-810 | 90-810; 90°875 | 90-810, 9-875 
Zurichf...... ‘ 25-525 23-524 23-524 23 +524 23-523 23°525 23-45 
Buenos Aires .. 24 -50 24 -46 24 -43 24 -43 24- 24°53 458 

Rio de Janeiro. 0-15 5-15 5°15 §+15 5-lo 5°15 5+] 
Lisbon... se 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona... 9-20 ¢ +20 9-20 3-20 9-20 9 +20 2.29 
stockholm . 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-85) 23-45 
Brussels, ...... 2 +28: 2 af 2 at 2 | 2°28 2-285 2-285 
Paris ..cccoess 0-81} 0-81 0-81 0-81 0-81 O-Blg | 0-8} 

+ Free Rate $ Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Deconcentration of Factories—Up to the beginning of this yeur, 
out of a total of 3,160 factories closed under Board of Trade concen- 
tration schemes, 750 were given permission to reopen, ard 360 appli- 
cations were under consideration. 

“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (19%5 = 100).—During the 
week ended Marcn 19. The crop component of the Index was un- 
changed at 143.6; owing to the reduction in the price of rubber on 
March 14th the raw materials compenent fell from 209.1 to 204.2; 
the complete index was 174.7 until March 14th, when it fell to 171.1. 


“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 




















(1927 = 100) 
ee ler eee 
31. 
“yy __i937* 
Cereals and Meat. ..... 93-0 
Other foods ........... 10-4 
| pc Pees Pee 74-2 
ea Cee aaa 113-2 
Miscellaneous ......... 87-0 
Complete Index........ 872 P 
—_—_ | men enna is ie 
1913100 .........4-. | 199 163-9 | 168-5 168 -7* 169: 
* Highest level veached during 1932-37 recovery * Revised figures 


COAL OUTPUT IN FEBRUARY, 1946 
(Four weeks ended February 23, 1946) (Weekly Averages) 





} 
Feb., Dec.,* | Jan. Feb, 
1948 1945 | (186 | Mt 
L. Saleable Output : Tons | Tons | Tons 
G) Mined onal........... setae 3,577,700 | 3,276,600 | 3.287,700 349." 
(ii) Opencast coal .............0000. 115,200 | 142.900 121,700 — 108, 
2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Coal) : } 
(i) Recognised holidays ............. Rs 317,500 | 137,300, 
(i) Disputes occa cca 10,000 | 11,200, 13,500, 1 
iii) Ac ts, wns and repairs ) 
to machinery ................. 40,500 34,800 41,300) 40,00 
(iv) Total tonnage lost (incl other 63.0% 
SME Cie y/ac... 0 oceteu Cass 184,400 | 369,500 | 200,200) & 
3. Number of Wage-earners : No. No. No. | M0 
(i) On colliery books ............... 716,900 | 697,600 | 695,600 6%. 
(ii) Effective employment} ....... ||: 647,300 | 622,000 | 621,000 65 
4 Shifts Worked per Wage-earner on | 
Books : 
(i) Face workers ...............0006 4-65 4-28 4°35 ‘“o 
(5-17) (4-85) | (4-9) | ia 
(ii) Other underground workers ...... 4-99 6 > $s | (5°57) 
5° ‘ , . 
(iii) Surface workers.......... cnine ° Sy 5°25 .? aa 
(6 01) (5 64) (5-74) | +8 
(iv) Al workers. :.............0.. See 4-98 465 4-11 (5°48) 
(5 +51) (5 +19) (5 27) 
(Nore.—The figures in brackets relate % 
to effective em nt.) % % % 18°58 
5. Absentecism—All Workers ........... 16 -40 17-32 | 18-93 | gs 
6. Output per Manshift Worked : Tons ons Tous | 5% 
(i) At the face ..........cecseceaee 2-69 2-16 2-73 | Y43 
ION bintiii nc Fete 5.006 dkbni Sennen 1-00 1-01 100 | 
cepts 





t ie., excluding those wage-earners were absent for the whole of aay week imme 


awhatever cause. Average of 5 weeks. 
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UME cececs 


A change 
_ excess of 
mNeVEnuE, S 

\penditure ; 
emg shown 
Huctvion from 


After di 
273,328 t 
or the wi 
ncreased 

50,111.61 
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“nd Settlem 
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“seas Trad 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 23, 1946, 


GOVERNMENT RETU.NS 


the week ended March 16, 1946, 
ordinary revenue was {67,152,000 
voainst ordinary expenditure of 494,270,000 
anil issues to sinking funds of £80,000 
[hus including sinking fund allocations of 
(16,224,800, the deficit accrued since April 
lst is (2,031,943,000 against 42,722,978,000 


jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


For 
iotal 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDIEURE 


ie Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(( thousands} 





Esti- | , | 
Revenue mate, | APF | April Week | Week 
1945-46 ended ended 
to to ; 
| | Mar. Mar. 
| Mar. Mar. | 17 16 
| 17, | 16, | 1945 | 1946 
| 1945 | 1946 | 
Ser eee q | a pee tm ta. 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | ; s 
ome Tax ... + -/1350000'1242928'1287408 32,597 37,421 
Sur tax .- 80,000 69,286 64,179 2,705 2,800 


bate, ete,, Duties 115,000 106,713 114,746 2,960 3,180 
-....| 19,000; 14,430) 22,489... 200 
32.389, 33.671 980 580 

} 500,000 462'391, 416,897, 7,733 7,678 
702} 631 9 10 


Stamps 
N.D.C. . 
E.P.T. ..-eeees 
Other Inland Rev | 1,000; 


fotal Inland Rev. 2065000 1928839 1940021 47,065 51,869 


589,000) 559,885 545,381 11,966 12,086 
541,000 475,600! 517,600, 3,300 2.800 


Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs & | re j | 
Excise ....-+-«/1130000 1035485 1062981 15,266 14,886 


Motor Duties ....| 30,000; 28,832) 42,826, 104| 300 


Post Office (Net | 

Receipts)....--| «+ i oe 
Wireless Licences) 4,850) 4,420; 4,720 
Crown Lands....{| 1,000 960) 930)... | 
Receipts from Sun-; i | 

dry Loans....-| 11,500, 17,514 10,762 360 45 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 23,000, 85,328, 66,505 278; 52 


Total Ord. Rev... 3265000 3091378 3128745 63,073 67,152 
tet 
113,200) 111,584! 1,750) 1,784 


did acter. 3379100 3204578 3240329 64,823} 








SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting’ 114,100 


68,936 











Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payment 











Dtbiniithien Se 
Expenditure mate, : | 
' 945-46. as April | Week | Week 
| ‘o ed | ended | ended 
Mar Mar Mar. Mar. 
17. 16. 17, 16, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt. ....) 465,000) 410,569) 450,198) 2,606) 2,543 
Payments to N, 
Ireland........] 11,000, 8,822) 10,789 
Other Cons. Fund) | | 
Services ....... | 8,000' 7,008) 7,135) ae 22 





lotal ...........| 484,000) 426,399) 468,722) 2,606) 2,565 
upply Services. .5371104 5372308 4675741 140089 91,706 


shee) oeEA 5855104 5798707 5144463 142694, 94,270 


SELF-BALANCING { | 


| 
.0. & Brdcasting, 114,100 113,200] 111,584 1,750, 1,784 





Ngo '5969204'5911907 5256047 144444 96,054 


Sen eee ! 

A change has been made in the method of showing 
s' excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
pcvene, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
‘penditure under “ Total Supply Service$” instead of 
’ng shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
Hucton from ordinary revenue. 





_ After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
273,328 to 2,555,701 the other operations 
or the week (no longer shown separately) 


‘teased the gross National Debt by 
90,111,612 to £24,288 million. 

nd Sette, WE RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 

“he Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919-1921 ...... 10 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


Oy ‘ 
PT plemporary Accommodation) Act, 1944 .. 3,000 
So ee War Mefendes.. ....... lies ee eseee 42 
i. and elegra h re oe ee ee 
See Os ePID, Gs cs 0ceuis casi ve 150 
“eas Trade Guarantees... |. Recaeawes bas oss 5 
3,197 


> 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 

















Treas Wavs and 
—_ Means Trea- | 
52: Advances sury Total 
Date s "Fe a B x | De- Float- 
ank Sits in 
fen Tap Public of SS I Jebt 
der - Depts. Eng- Banks 
Leb land | 
hn, a ee eee % ee 
ar. 17 1430-0) N i 
Dec. 15 (1820 0 ot available 
: 7 |3820 0 " { 
99 422\6 0 i +5 11636 -5} 6294- 
: i946 423-0 | 8-5] 1636-5) 6294-0 
an. 5 |1820-0 Not avail: 
12 {1810-0 ot available 
» 19 {1820-0 
, 26 |1790-0 - 2 
Keb. 2 |1780-0 : 
» 9 {1760-0 = 7 
° s 12740 -0} : 
» 23 11720-0) 2540-2) 382-1] 1572-0) 6214-2 
Mar. 2 {1700-0 J rai i 
9 {1690.0 Not available 
__+ 16 117000) z Ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(4 millions) 
Amount Average a 
Date of | ———_,-_--__-_—_ a Rate | aeted 
Tender ® rs of Allot- | aa 
Offered) “PP™CC allotted} ment Min. 
| o Rate 
(1945 hoa ae a.-. G. | 
Mar 16 | 110-0} 236-1} 110-0 19 11-77 27 
Dec. 44 130-0 | 209-4 | 130-0 911-7 | 4 
f 21 130-0 | 219-7 | 130-0 3a. f°: 
» 28] 130-0 | 211-5] 130-0 10 1°52 §3 
1946 
Jan. 4] 130-0} 203-0] 120-0 10 0:06 | 46 
» 11] 140-0} 200-0} 140-0 10 0-38 | S&S 
» 18] 130-0 | 185-3] 120-0 | 10 059 | & 
» 25 | 140-0 | 209-9] 140-0) 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1] 130-0 | 207-4] 130-0} 10 .1-40 49 
» .8| 130-0 | 214-7] 1300} 10 0-98 43 
a 130-0 | 209-7 | 1300 | 10 1-39 49 
a. ti tee eal 130-0} 10 1:55 6 
Mar. 1 | 130-0 | 232-2/ 130-0) 10 1-03 38 
» 8 | 140-0 | 235-3} 140-0} 10 1-00 | 41 
_n15| 150-0 | 235-9 150-0] 0 146 | 51 
On March 15 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 


paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 51 per cent. of the amount applied for and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for March 22. For the week ended 
March 23 the banks will be asked for no Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 25% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(+ thousands) 







Savings 
Bonds 





1946 
Jan. i 4.988 6,232 Tap cllosed 
he 2,341 5,404 rss oi 
ee 3,605 6,480 ms is 
a 4,095 5,759 & ; 
a) 4,871 5,274 es 
Feb. 5 4,550 5,567 aa a 
ie 3,236 5,480 j 
, 19 4,000 5,990 os 
bias 4,023 4,839 cae ; 
Mar. 5 4,158 5,132 : 3 
ae 2,877 4,766 ; 
Totals 
to date {1,544,650* |1,008,599* tes ses 


* 329 weeks. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £313,970,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank ot England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70§ cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 


were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 

per per 
Fine Tolas 100 ~ Tolas 
Rs. a. Ss. Ss. 
a 92 0 150 «68 
Mar. 14, ccosvcenpeccesve 92 8 151 0 
Bcc c cesveeit doves 2 «60 150 8 
R 149 8 
” 16. ncecceseesesese 92 0 150 0 
WB. sicdsccdcecsecee Te * 152 0 
SS SDs Gant ck saeecce tee 154 (0 
OL 7s anaes onseee 5. tis 153 8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 20, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Notes Issued : 
In Circln. ... 
In Bankg. De- 


partment .. 74,750,763 


Govt. Debt... 

1325,497,070 | Other 

Securities ... 
Other Secs... 


Govt. 


Silver Coin ... 


Amt. of 


Issue 


Gold Coin and 





1400,247,833 


Bullion 
172s. 


oz. fine 


3d. 


{at 
per 


11,015,100 


1388.258, 562 


716,354 
9,984 


1400,000,000 


247,833 


1400, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 


Pe cnexics 3,951,528 | C 








ther 


Govt. Secs... @ 


wecs. $ 


f 


215,320,211 


Public Deps.*. 12,040,159] Discounts and 
—-— Advasces... 20,401 377 
Other Deps, : Securities.... 15,471,854 
Bankers..... 241,849,488 races . 
Other Accts... 54,506,236 35,873,231 
——— | Notes........ 74,750,763 

296,355,724 | Gold & Silver 
COM Abies 956,006 
326,900,211 326,900,211 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





























| 1945 | 1946 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
21 6 13 20 
| | 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 11222 -8|1324 -0 1326 -3:1325 -5 
Notes in banking depart- | 
ONG Goo este ee cee | 27-4; 76-2; 174-0! 74-8 
Government debt and | | | | 
SUCUEIEE Si ccc ecece 11249 -3)1399 -3, 1399 -2/1399 -3 
Other securities......... ; OF OF 0 “7 0-7 
Me wate ed die cocat ons 0-2; 0-2 0 +2) 2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/-| 172/3) 172/3\ 172/3 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
as teen ietss. ce 9-7} 19-3} 13-8} 12-0 
ee Gi 2.55 00 kee . | 218-4) 217-6} 220-9) 241-8 
WA i reccckanedees 55:3; 53-5} 53-6) 54-5 
SOME. i csastwivees «+e | 283-4) 290-4) 288-3) 308 -4 
Securities : | 
Government........+0+ . | 247-2) 201-9) 201-7) 215-3 
Discounts, etc........ vel 10-2; 14-2) 14-6) 20-4 
RINE peedeviccess xteus 15-1} 15°5) 15-6; 15-5 
a asics women sdocees 272-5} 231-6) 231-8) 251-2 
Banking dept. res. ......4. 28 9 77-2) 750) 75-7 
o/ o/ o 
‘a ° 
“ Proportion ".sccceseeees 10 -2 “O} 24-5 


‘OQ o 
26 7 26 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 


million on December 10, 1945. 


capital £14,553,000. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 























£ thousands 

Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Mar. Mar. Mar, Mar. 

17, 16, wT se 

1945 | 1946 1945 1946 

Working days :— 6 6 65 64 
Birmingham......-| 1,510 | 2,075 | 19,671 | 29,678 
Bradford....... ee] 1,602 2,078 | 21,435 | 24,050 
Bristol........++ a 567} 679| 7,763} 8,336 
SE. nah eccdivs ss 638 942 | 7,993] 9,915 
ae eee 788 1,069 | 14,653} 16,076 
Leicester....... eae 883 | 1,123 | 10,433 | 12,401 
Liverpool ....... .-| 5,953 6,174 | 58,847 | 65,877 
Manchester.......- 3,118 | 3,469 | 39,474 | 45,731 
Newcastle........- 1,705 | 1,898 | 20,185 | 22,592 
Nottingham....... 502} 495} 5,717} 6,783 
SRAM So. ov ences 730 | 976 | 12,031 | 12,989 

Southampton...... 253 248 2,460 | 2,564 | 
12 Towns.......+- 18,249 | 21,126 | 220,662 | 256,992 | 

Dubiin ........ | 6,746 | 9,225 | 91,082 | 115,218 





A 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Millien $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Mar Feb. Mar. | Mar. 

RESOURCES 15, 28, 7. i 14, 

Goid certifs. on hand and due’ 1945 | 1946 | 1946 } 1946 
from Treasury ..........+ 17,653, 17,266 17,306, 17,289 
Total reserves ....... ..... 18,546 18,049 18,078; 18,078 
Total cash reserves......... 250 353 346, 338 
fotal U.S. Govt. sees. ......'19,576' 22,972) 22,526’ 22,393 
Total loans and secs. .. . (19,835 23,354 22,971 23,105 
Total resources ...... _.-. 40,720 44,095 43,563 43,976 

LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in cirn. ........ 22,289 24,124 24,126 24,071 
Excess mr. bank res. .......! 1,000) 1,140 900, 1,120 
Mr. bank res. dep ...+++-, 14,459 15,555 15,444 15,663 
Govt. de posits : 266 826, 612 501 
Total deposits .... 16,210, 17,584 17,210 17,374 


Total liabilities ; 40,720 44,095 43,563 43,976 
Reserve ratio .- « {48 -2% 143 -3% 1435 -796/43 6% 
BANK AND TREASURY j 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock. .......| 20,453! 20,233 20,232, 20,232 
Treasury & bank currency..., 4,120) 4,447 4,451; 4,456 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation........ 25,878) 27,938. 27,957 27,946 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,630, 3,143, 2,896) 2,761 
| j { st 


BANK OF BELGIUM 





BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 





_ | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
| 2 | 4%) 28, 


ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 
ar ee 75,151 129,817 129,817, 129,817 
Private discounts and | 
advances ... ...| 37,219 55,569) 54,798 57,131 
Advances to State : 
NEE cxsncb on ve . 492,412 450,455 450,451 450,451 
(a) In occupation costs .| 426,000) 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances.; 11,900 Nil Nil Nil 


54,512 24,451 24,451 24,451 


(c) Fixed advances . 
LIABILITIES 


Notes ...........+....| 574,337 592,518) 592,224, 605, 156 

Deposit total’......... 34,464, 54,918 55,779 50,840 
(a) Govt. accounts ....} 748 4,379 3,920 1,014 
6) Other aceounts 


33,716 50,539 51,859, 49,826 
NETHERLANDS BANK —Million florins 


| Feb. | Feb, | Mar. | Mar. 


18, 25, 4 | Ab 

ASSETS 1946 =. 1946 1946 | 1946 
eS. ox Seine 712-9 712-9 712-9 1712-9 
Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,663 -5) 4,649 -5' 4,610 -1 4,625 «4 
ee MES. co ks ad ox 0-1 Nil 0-2 1-2 

Loans and advances on, i i 

current account... .. 148-4 152-4 179-8 163-0 
of which toN.E.1.....) 44°38 44-8 44:8) 44:8 

Advances to Govt......| Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Other assets........... 128-4 127-8 139-9, 149-8 

} 


LIABILITIES | j 
Notes in circulation . ...| 1,890 -0| 2,350 -4 2,330 -3) 2,348 +2 
Current accounts -— | | i 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $’s 


T Frc 


| Feb. | Feb. Feb i 

28, | 13, 20, = 

Assets 1945 | 1945 1946 194 

Reserve : Gold? ....... Selare: >) wee : F 
Other ..... | 170-39 101-83 101-83 oe.9: 
Securities ..........04. 1497 -03 1850 -49 1830-64 1962 5 
LIABILITIES “ ” 
Note circulation ....... 1028 -56'1085 -31 1083 -85 jogs «> 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. .| 27 -90! 223-67 197.25 999.% 
Chartered banks ....... 397 63) 502-43 487 -06 529-2) 


~ + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreig 
Exchange Control Board against securitiec 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


| 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb, Feb, 


Assets | 1945 | 1946 1946 jogs 
Gold coin and bullion ....... 101 78,114 +78 115 -55 146.59 
Bills discounted............ | 24-05 56-59 56-58 55.95 


Invest. and other securities. .) 97 -32 105 -10 107 -00 193.3: 
LIABILITIES } | = 


Notes in circulation. ........ | 56°50) 62-47 65-90 64.98 
Deposits : Government ..... 4°31) 16-83 14-70 13.9 
Bankers ........) 161 -06/189 -49 191 -04 193.7, 
ADORGEBS ass sevice | 5°95 6-02 5-9 §& lt 
Reserve sOtO. 56s. 6 Sis 44 8% 141-79 41-89, 41. 


' i 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 











Building contracts awarded -=— 





it 








{i 


Million Belgian Frs. oo SOR eR | 1,695-2 1,700 -8 1,796 -8| 1,782-7 or + 
- ea aero eae ny (b) Govt. special. .... 105-7, 105-7, 105-7, 105-7 a a a Mar. Mat 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. (c) Other. woes 979-6 903-0, 727 9 756 °3 annie noes | 1906 | 1908 ais atk 
8, | 21, | 2, | 7, eee OG in tsci8 23 14597-34725 014721 -5 4711-7 4767 
| as result— off | 9 4711-7 47674 
: ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 notes surrender 346 6 358-9 176-9 106-5 Foreign exchange. ...} 107-4) 197-7 198-3 207-3 173. 
Gold saci ve GO aig a Go lect All 31,723 32,738 32,728 33,096 Sunde 4 va ‘ 7 346-6 351-1) 350-6 327-9 Discounts .... ...| 309-6) 78-5) 93-2 11555 44 
Foreign exchange .......... 1,414, 4,508 4,575 4,058 ny Serene estat Advances. .. -eeest 150} 22-2) 22-6 20-3 2149 
Private loans and accounts..| 1,395) 1,281) 2,129, 1,922 li -sentiytienaoclapepssin ena tesninaeeniouae onirsiptigiionndshageerion pen Securities..... #4 64-3} 62-2) 62-2 62:2 4 
Loan to St08e £24 .ccssr ess 38,781, 49,796, 49,894) 50,999 * This item includes clearing account balances. LIABILITIES hat a 
aieiiis footed RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Other sight Habs... 1969-31299 011251 9 1303 s08 
IABILITIES ht liabs.. .. . 1359-31299 - ‘9 1505 81585 
ann radeteess _ . + «| 49,902, 72,634) 73,143, 73,569 eee ‘iZc..mhC 
(a) Govt. accounts ......... i 7 2 = 5 ; Million rupees pameinrs NS —_— 
b) Private accounts........ 3,934) 2,945, 2,672; 2,914 S scsecilpecaciaetel isictarcimrcienpeisaaieanae = a ’ 
se eee ee ers as A RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND) 
penned ae—etian ar. | Feb. eb. | Feb. | Mar : , 
as 9 | 8 | 15, | 22, __.____ Million @N.Z.'s 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Fae | 
’ Gold coin & bullion . . 4 444 |} Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan 
ee: 68. _ | Rupee coin ........: 142) 112) 147) 1st) 150 | “29, | 10, “21, | 2% 
Balances abroad... 3,641 5,475, 5,606 5,853; 5,912 Assets | 1945 | 1945 1946 19% 
Mar. | Feb. Mar. | Mar. Sterling securities....| 9,713, 11,303; 11,253, 11,253, 11,253 Gold and ster. exch......... | 45°58 79-46 76-91 78-43 
10, 23, | 2, 9, Ind. Govt. rup. sees... 578} 578 578 578 578 Advances to State ......... } 27-90) 30°59 41:50 40% 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Investments ........ 173, 377 396, 362) 356 Investments. .............- 11-74; 5-80! 12-62 242 
Gold .... esescesnccccel SMG “Bol Ra eee LIABILITIES i i j LIABILITIES i 
Brit. Govt. secs..........00. 27°82; 33.65 33-74 33°74 Notes in circulation . .; 10,781 11,974, 11,975 11,959) 12,050 eee 39-77, 44-97) 44-59 447 
Sterling balances........... 1-69, 1:38) 1-75} 1-94 Deposits : Govt. ... | 2,516, 5,085, 5, 198, 5,506, 5,482 Demand liabs.: State..... | 9-25! 13-78 17-53 18-7! 
LiAsILiviEs j | _ ee |} 980; 1,065 1028 924 879 Banks and others ........ .| 33°93) 53°51 64°85 65-5 
Notes in circulation. ........ | 32°30) 37-84 38-25 58-48 Reserve ratio ...... 193 -4%,'94 -5% 194 +29 '94 -3% 194 -39 Reserve to sight liabs. ..... 54 -9%,'70 -8°,, 60 5% 61:2 
| j j 
. "CY 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
Monthiy Average i 1944 1945 1945 
I; Unit of is ae ea ate ee a Er Neer geet eras . 
Measurement || | i 
} 1929 | 1932 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || Oct. | Nov. | Dec || Jan. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. De 
pai i deed each lenient cata alae TE eed Baie Rede ' Sana eilicieale Edcd 
{ 
Population Oct., 1945: 140,000,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles: 17,839,432 sq. kms. | | 
1. Indust. production, adj. F.R.B....... || 1935-39—100 |... ‘ = are ta 8 tua ds 230 «232, «232! 234} «eT! «62; i684 
2. », os unad. F.R.B, .... |) » 110 58 125) 162; 199 239, 2355' 203 233 232 230 230 lil 164 «167 _~—s 162 
5. Manu’tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. .....000 |! of 132 41; 139) 201; 279, 360) 353 274) 342; 341) 343; 345 194 186 192° 187 
4. * non-dur., adj. F.R.B,.... ® 93 = 70,15, 458,176) ssT Ss 166i 169) «173, 173) S375, 156,154 158 16 
5. Minerals, ad}. F.R.B. ...seceseveceoe ff ® 107 °" 117 125) 129) 132) 140,237)! 143) 143 137 140) 134 124 138 38 


OR, OO i i ook ce cau ee I 1923-25= 100 | 


7. Residential, adj. F.R.B ee eeeeneeseee 








8. Other, adj. F.R.B. .....-.cccscccsee : 

&. Freight-car loadings, adj. F RB...... |, 1935-39—100 

10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B. ....s00 » 
Employment — 

lL. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B, seereees 000 

12, = adj. BLS. ...000 | ” 

13. o adj. F.R.B... 1939== 100 

14, Factory, adj. F.R.B........00 e 

- * unadj. F.R.B. a5 sssgee 2 

payrolls, unadj. -R.B, seeee 

17. Average hours, B.L.S. ete. Number 

18. » hourly earnings, B.LSveccces |i Cents 

19. Cost of living, F.R.B.......scccccece 1935-39== 100 

10 eee ao 

l arm products, eeseeeeecesece 1926 = 100 
23, Foods, Miisibecs tngnaebababerenent nm 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S. ......s080 » 

Py fic . 

2 i. j centres eeeeeeeeee i 

25. New York Y scccccccecsscseceesss a 
26. Gold stock ere ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee > 
27. Money in circulation...... eccccccece * 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... » 
29. » Excess Reserves.........008 

30. Capital issues, C.P. Chronicle «21.1014 ; 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 




























































































Price, | Price, | Yield, 
7 ae 5 | ~ t{ Prices. | e Mar ar. as. 
, | Ne | Gross | ss es Last two - ie : | 19, 
NZ a. — | oy yieid® Yield* || Year 1946 19 || Dividends | Name of Security i| = am 1946 
i Prot | tame of Security | 735 ‘3 20, | Mar. 20, 26 | Jan. 1 to = ne |: ae mr 
e: > Ne - 20° an a (a) ) 1) |i >" > 7 a | : 
iy \ = Mar. 20 j\<e | rps | ita | ; amen teh I — rica | % | Iron, Set ane Seees | 60/- 59/6 | 2 0 6 
i aT Low : ee OE To 5 Em &* Dien lee Tt Pal. 3 : | Babcock & Wilcox Ord. Ol is | 4s ;9 0 9 
= = . Oren y1944-49(a) i E meas caeeee’ S on 812 1 48/9 43/6 || 3ha ‘ef 6 ||Bolsover Colliery aoe om. 29/3 29/- |3 9 Of 
8 DR ey Cereeadsay Ae G| | iy | aig Lo & of Fie | et [aus | the] [Rem once to te ee itis 
* 1004 ‘ar Bon /0.  ) eas : i} b Ce , ; Bits | 
2 ea a Nari ayaa. | 8 | io’ | Ot 0/24 6| 25/9 | aust | $3] oF Cory (Wan) Ord Ste fis’:| 4/3 | 83 |$ 8 0 
Ss 1004 War Bonds 24% ee E 1013 101% 01 | 94/6 | 88/- 15 b 5 a '|i\Cory m.) Ord, awl 25/9 25/6 
: 1003 100% N¥ar ion 3% 1948-53..|| E | lO |} 018 5,2 1 8] 94, 8 ¢ ||Dorman Long Ord. £1...... w/ 9 42/6 |5 3 0 
PB Gh oh warisonds a tstrsi: | | anit J wok oman liag g] aay Bo) Hadad O Soa | as | wei 3 8 
101} ae Exchequer Bds. /0 {| E 101} 101 | kao d 4 | 28/9 H Tha | 123 + Hadfields Td. SUK, 1U/— ii. »3/- 22/9 | 6 
100$ | 100 Nar Bonds 24% 1951-53. | E ole | 1 3 5) 2 Sal) 34/- | » | | 7c Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1.|| 23/- 20/- |8 0 0 
Ye emeaeae | REE SETHI Be Ba) oe sjcmeavemraarsan 8) Be | Be 8 2 
1014 3 Funding 2$% ene E 101% | 101} {1 4 8 | 46/- lal || t445| ¢2}a|'Staveley Coa . Stk. +i 56/- | 55/6 
103% | 100; War Bonds 24% 1954-56. : Y | 1044 | 1 3 0,210 1) 4%/ | | hc 124 c | Stewarts and Lioyds Dei. £1) ik wow Tee 8 
nid 10 95 ; | g 1044 | 104) | | 58/3 | 55/45 23 s (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1} 28) 6 
101} 998 Nat. Det. 3% 1954-58... | £ 103}txd) 103jxd' 1 4 5/210 8 27/44 8} c 84 c |\Summers (J.) stk. £1-.|| 59/6 57/6xd! 4 17 
‘eb 04g | 1024 War Loan 3%, 1955-59... = 103 | 1038 | 1 5 2) 212 0| 28/- | 53/9 || 4 @| 10 5)\Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £ Hl 11/74 11/4417 0 6 
8, 105} | 1023 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. |} E 100d | 1004xd 1 611 | 2 9 2) 59/9 10/104 | 124] 12h ¢ Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/ “! | 93/9 1614 6 
: ; Sz | 12/- / Inited Steel 1...|| 23/9 0 
245 104% | 1018 | Funding 24% 1956-61... || E 103%xd 103xd |} 1 7 9/214 2] 12 10}, 23/- || 5$6| 2h4 | United Steel Ord. Stk. £ No 994. 21/6 | 413 
6 53 lly | % | Funding 3% 1959-69....|| E 116 # |} 1164 | 1 0.2);214 4 i , 18/1} a od 4 a Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... / : 
5 08 106 | OLE | anes aes 1960-90... || E BY 711 710 | 214 6 |) 22/1h | 18 i Textiles | - | ns Nil 
Pi tah Savina oto: |e | tosh | sh 7 1) 248 §) ss] ayo | mae] xi <|eader Ao Ord sk fi] ae | 2979 | sar g 
104 J45 lun Bonds % oteves ! | l 9 } | i {| 5 c “Hi ra eS b. ij ‘ 33 
an cl i Victory / i E 1033 103} | j 1; 26/6 } 24/ | alt iF Ord, 10/-.. 34/6 | 6 
54-08 115% | 113} '| Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. || 105% | 105} |1 4 0/216 2 /- | 33/44 b¢ 8_¢|'British Celanese Ord. th 5A) 53/6 |3 5 
13 - 104% 101 ll War Loan 34% (aft. 1952) | E 112" 1124 1 011) 215 2] 4/- | 51/6 5 b| 3a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £ “Ml oa. 53/6xd| 216 0 
Bh 105i | Ta; $Consols 4% (after 1957)... || E 1084xd) 108pxd 1 6 6 | 216 6 | 31/103| 83/3 || eel Ste \\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1... .| 35/- | 35/- | 217 0 
6-18 ae | ey eee 34% (after 1961).. || E and 1O3¢xd 1 9 2) 215 7 | 57/10} 53/14 | 245| 2§a English S. Cotton Ord. £1. . ./| 6 | 276 |311 0 
3! \ | 36/6 | 34/3 | Fine Ord. £1..|; 22/ - 9 
1-9, 109% | 106% Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966) || E coal d) 105$xd 1 9 4/215 5) 36/ + | 21/45 | c 4c |Fine Cotton Spns. Or 4 “Hh 4/3 4/46 |3 6 
104 | 103} reas. tion 3% (1986-96) | E ix | d.113 3/3 0 5) 24/73 / | Qa 5 6' Hoyle ( oshua) Ord. Stk. 2/-|! 35/6 3/6 14 2 0 
02 | Redemption 3% .|, U | 99ixd) 994 xd) | 4/9 | 4/14 || anes. Cotton Ord. Stk. {1..|| 35/ 3 
i tA | Console 28h cesccccesz | U_ One Tedia ome ; seized oo i te iit ¢ | Patons @ Balds Ord. £i:|| 95/- | 95/3 | 3.13 
Me AL Ie Oi Weis ead Tuy He lest date. "U= Undated (fat\) 96/- | 89/- | Le ED a Lec ils ia @ 
: id Apr. 1, P . s. in { E=earliest date. i ij ss Assoc. Elect. Ord. he «|| /3 aes 
(TO Oe re vies TLE TE Acumen te iia Othe pany wa ee ee ee on Park ‘A Stk Sil 306 | 30/6 | 343 3 
i A=September 15, Seneca ooatentraneaganpclerecaenenn nite 1 ice, | Yield, | 7 a | We = 6 Crompton ark, * K. 2/ =|) Fe 55/- 390 
Mat yield), An orice, Vear — 009 Mar. | 31/6 29/24 | we o ¢ | English Electric Ord. Stk. él) as 94/- 1314 3 
5 an. lto | : ci i 19, || 56/- | 52/6 | |General Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 
Prices, 1946 (Jan Name oi Security i 12 19, ee - | 92/9 | lec] 11h c| oe i 
sr Year 1965 | Mar 19) | | ome | row | ages | 85° | 52/8 | county of Lose ee Ti..|| eas: | aot 4 6 3 
EEE, FEES [ Low || bee acs Se 71 pga , | 6 \\County On Stk. £1.. 27/6 | 4 
ma “High {| Low || High | Lov “| Dom. & Col. Govts. ee | a | , 4 an | oe 2p | Bdundson Ord. St | = 21/9 ‘ul 9 
— i} i} : / _ ar | / | iGas Light & € otk. £1... /6 
213 BRB 8 ae fh oa a 8 | 22/14 | 20/4) | fal 2 > |INorth-Bast Electrie Stk: OT sal wait ss 
) 101k | 99} | 03 iNew Zealand 3}% } ll4xd |218 8 j 31/6 | 2ta ; ; k.{1.|| 37/6 / 
of 103f | 99% || 106 y \Nigeria 4% 1963.........3 116 107 | 213 3] 33/3 eon ses 3 a | Scottish Power Ord. Stk. { ‘\ j 
ce | wo | dork mingham 24% 198s-s7..|, 101 | lo. | 2 2 S| sega | 34/6 | ee) “Sec (BSA Oe oe | Se) PAIS t$ 
| Birmingham 23% “|| j02 102 | 2 29/9 | 26/3 The ''Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10) ‘|| 61/569 
pine 100} 99 | 101 994 \|Bristol 35% 1958-63........ i} 103 1215 5 ji 3/4, || 6 3 4a é - 1..|| 37/9 37/ 
° | 2% | 100) it 0/ 3-66...... i; 103 | 14/6 13/4} | 10 ¢ ||\De Havilland Ord. Stk. £i..} os 41/6 217 9 
7 Wy | 100 1} 10 100 ' ‘Ow 3% 196. i! 100 100 3 0 0 | 38/3 35/- i 10 i ; l é 40/ 
! i ; taker / c | Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1... %)9 7 9 
= ; = oat ‘| 100 a poet 3% 1954-64.....|/ 102 | loz | 217 2 | e/a | ao 7p) ||Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/~. at asa $1 . 
i : ts H b \\Lucas (Joseph) ~4£1..... cs 42/6 12 
- iol} | 100° |) 102 [Rasalan Gaversmnen os 9 [316 1) o/3 | ae | oa xp Ua . ikl) 42/ 
: y || 86, Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. Stk. 101/3 | 319 0 
i o4 llArgentine 34% Bads. 3973... »} 134 72 6} 430 45/103| 41/9 | 10 al thd Stk. £1...|| 101/3 
Jan % 91} 95 tria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. .| 0 |315 0) | 20 cl 20 « Rolls-Royce | } 
2, at | cc | ast | St liBrant 4e f809 A. Int) oi gh | $1338 8 lioes | eae leunaca comeing ny | 2s |s 2 0 
{4 Aas. .ah sae aes eee SP tee eae ash | 50h | 3 18, © || 28/7 | 25/105) re oo Hidgs. Grad si | 3/3 | 418 9 
: | Chile 6% | 5 56 39/1} | 37/3 | iF Withy Ord. Stk. /~ 1400 
) 40% | 2b |) 30h | 25) | Chi O% 1083;...... »-|| 594 3 310 : 6 c| 6 cj|Furness, Withy Or i} 50/- | 50/ 
) 28 wh | att I Set | ota. |Portmeusse’ External 384.7-1 = 7 {310 4| 36/3. | 48/3 | 2] 8 b|P &O. fall Lines Ona Stk. {ill 2/- | 2/3 | 41 9 
BBB) Se | tab cpenties, seanontss:) ath | tay | 510g meme | 2] § clneruiatieeonsal a | Bs 148 
; 1 iit | S| w | 1% Craguay 31° Assented... | Yel | avs | aye p 8 cp “|: Venaed aoe 22/3 | 20/6 | Nil 
65-3 —_ kita FC Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | ER c} Nil c ||Angio-Dutch oi Java £1.... 39/- 38/- | 5 5 3 
Press, |i Last two || 19 24/44 | 20/3 || 2 A be Gh.s.%. Nil 
61:2 Year 1946 Dividends \| Name of Security \ 12, a, | ‘ i 38/- | 2ha ih | jokai ( — Rbr 2/~ 3/- we Nil 
Jan. 1to Mar. 19) a ea | | kes i ee Ok | 2/83 | R ; Ni ¢ IiRubber Pee ther ae 12/6 ro Nil 
~?. tne | c) ii a £ Ss. d. f az; i Nie cia sua Betong f1...... 
—— High | Low oe Railways | | 41 41} Nil | 27/44 = | Ni cl Nil - ||United Sua Betong £ ae 
| | Nil ||Artofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pi.. 10 Nil || 45/ i Ord. Stk, a 97/6 | 93/9 | 4 ; 
i |“ || Nite| Nile Bea: Gt Sth ‘St esc 83 524 |S 8 (1076 | 91/9 | 2 0| b Apex Trinidad Ord s/--- || 29/3 70/74 | 310 9 
— Wy | i ‘San Paulo Ord, Stk. ....... 5 $2415 4 / i 24a| 17 pex ieee 69/4} i 0 
5% | 50h || 62 e 3 ¢ liCam. Pacific Com. $25...... | $2 55 9 110} 31/6 | 28/6 10°} a ||Burmah Oi! Ord. Stk. £ “pill 79/44 | 77/6 |1 5 9t 
13h $274 | $234 2a 3 6 \Can. Pac Ord. Stk. ... 55} 410 1 | 80/- | 68/9 2$ ||Shell Transport Ord. Stk. { 100/74 | 97/6 |3 1 6 
b iGreat Western Ord. Stk. .. nl} m | Of | 76/3 || tape) t inidad Leaseholds {1.... .| 
58h 53 2 3 /. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. .. '7 9 9) 84/03 : 10 #6 |iTrinida Lease 
5 I | 2ha abe NER 4% Ist Pref. Stk..| os ont 114 8 4 | 103/1b | 94/84 | ” ae ee | 23/3 | 23/- .2 ; 
r Sime ma a chews aay PR a 25/1h | 20/- || 12}0| Tba |jAssoc. Britis tOrd.f1...|| 56/- | 55/6 tm 
35 263 || (2h 2 b||LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk... .| 7 57 | 5 5 3 || 25/1b | Pye fw: im ||Assoc, Fs es i “ll 87/6 85/74 38 
I eI Iga 180 |iLondon transport kl) ap | 228 161s 2. 88/9 | te. || 2b 324 c | Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. 39/- | 38/exdl 4 3. 0 
6 } go ae 6 15 ae | 324 c || Boot a - / 
Southern Def Sic 7 14 /j- | 55/la ll #0 ¢ Aluminium Stk. {1.. 117 6t 
4 %} | 21} ac) 2¢ 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.!' 60/- | 55, i 9 6 }||British Alumii : ij 118/9 | 18/9 
2 9 | 71 71. oe Boke &Olsteant | on- | o1/- | 316 0 27, Mn35/9 |) sop | tale IBritish Onygen Ord. Stk. £1 88/- | 86/- a4 3 
~ 4/91 96/6 | the} 19 b Alexanders £2, (1p. 1h | gt 13% Sal teay [eae | 4 Cl ¢ clKcable& Wir Hag, sti ~. "| wat lwo i476 
r wal Pea ¢ (iBank of awe | S | 28 | $25 208103 ste || 12ba eee ie Rus (hin Ook Gl ah | an law 3 
j ee Sea th si- | 31/- i 9% |) 40 ¢ . Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 — 1210 0 
% | 23% 6c) 6 ¢) of New Zealand {1... | 76/- (313 9} 104 | . oi. 3 ¢ {Dunlop ul Stik. 10/~.|| 32/3 | 32/ 
32/ 4b 3 @|\Bank B ‘B’s1..... | 15/- 16/- | | 56/3 | 51/- || \\Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-./ / 23/9 |219 9 
wu | 14/3 Ta, 7 8 [Barclays De € OF A, £1 69/- | OL | ; 4 3 | 36/3 iy i ;: 74 : IGeumoat i? a ste 57-4 a 47 e 5 : : 
27 ue | 63/9 il 3 4 ed of India BPcas'as> | bg 94/6 317 6 |} 25/ | i | 42tal likb | Gestetner s i. Ord. f.f1...\| 108/9 106/ | 6 
7 se! att | ata é | District A a Shenchai $125 fash | 84 she ele 05/~ 2b tC ||Home & Colonial Ord. y--| ime | w- 1400 
~ | gay |) ONG il ¢ || Hong Kong & Shang | 61/- | 61/6 | 93! a/- |} 3 ¢ i ial Chemical Ord. £1..|| 40 7% |2 7 OF 
14 31 | £824 | (Nile = Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid...... | ese | eae 13110) 9, 31/- || 5 6] 3 a |/tmperial Chemical Or A... 1h Lee. 
$4 11/9) 98/6} 6 al 6 Bi sesecsuis) Se | see (312 01 4/- | 37-1 ee es et sak | 
SBD Se) PRRs mg ek ee | a neclieatimnesen-| 8 | Be 1k 8 8 
8 se | 88/- II is. (A.) £24, fully i et - |318 las7o |i 5 ¢ ej \Le ci j 63, jg 
US 8) PER ey dS 1S: [Be | lw cima] | Eta 
a hei Py al Bank of Scotia i ole |) (ug | | 83/- | 70/- || 25 lMe Ord. Stk. £1..... | eer 5/- |4 4 0 
#8 478 its ate Roy = ica £20, £5 pd. | mW 13 2 6} 83 i} b 5 a} Metal Box . || 96/3 95/- | 
ae | Stan. of S. Africa £20, 4/- 64/- 95/- || 12 ie kT ee i 43/l1h | 217 9 
| cre es | 3 > ; ’ \Union sees oad | 92/6 | 93/- | 317 6 i stat 92/6 | lhe ht iim Theatre Ord, 30: 37/6 se }213 3 
3) 90/61 9 al 9 A gpg woh | 32 | 216 0) 45/9 | 40/- | *y0| 2b | Pinchin ire Ord. Stk, £1...|| 14/6 | 13/6 $15 0 
lf « | iance {1, fully paid...... ~ 16 3 3 9 || 38/9 | ae | dha} 10 6j\Tate & sont Glass 10/-...| 42/- 7s 314 0 
6) = ik | WE} 80.8) 406 Atlas £5, £14 paid.....+.. 10 p15 2 Ol 39/- || 15 c| 15 ¢ en pestasents Ord, £1... 122/6 sy 13 1 0 
05 » if | z | ae ws Sommercial Union ‘elie 142/6 | 140/- | 2 % : aoe 111/3 | 10 ‘ie ee Newall Ord. £1. . .|| sa a6 |6 5 9 
147/6 | 13"5__ | dt. £1, 12/6 pd. ... f 35 | 2 | 79/6 S}a| lla lasses Ord. 6/8. . .|| pe me 18 0 
1 Sh | ath ae] as fGem. Acott. £ 65.{5Pd. +.) Ta lee [2 7 9) S1/ib | 43/9 \(a)i740 | 4c Wall Paper Defd. £1... aa ae a 
it | 3 | tl7}a| $225 6 [Pearl £1, fully paid. ....... 2s [eT S. 4 8 aG/— | C/O ot St Gk 5 IWonleosth Ord, 5/=...0 0+ 
+ 1% | amt} eee 6/— b || Phoenix {1, fully paid...... 31 Ty ("212 0°) 92/9 | 60/1} || 10 a | Mines | 64/3 | 63/3 |5 0 Om 
Le is sah | | +69. Prudential {1'A’.-..s++-+-) 3) ae ae \ |Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.| 8/- | 81/3 |3 1 6 
065, ik 10 ("ia"s ae Royal Exchange {}.--.+»+- ! ou Ug | 2 FT so | exe | $42] atc icons Glds, of S. Africa ..| “3 11S 2 
515 fully paid. .....++ | 97/6 | 79/03 || 12h¢ De Beers (Def.) £24........ } 1/10}! 4 14 0 
; 3/34 ||Royal £1, 2 6t!| 97/6 / 03 | 30. b |\De Beers (I | 31/103} 31/ 
gis Breweries, &c. /6 | 188/- | 2 "i 17g || Wa i! mtein Ord. £1....... \ c; Se ee Oe 
a 15 b|lBass Ravel Ord. Stk. £1..|! 111/68 ye | 35/11 31/1041 te] as) liRbokana Corp. Ord. £1.....)) 3h | 13/6 Nil 
-— fie ; 1} a | Distillers . oq || 151/- ee am SI es ee a \|Roan see ee oe 5} eS 
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Set 24 a |\Taylor Walker Ord. a. £3. 94/6 | 95/6 |4 2 9! nt 10% from War Contingencies Res 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Giuaran.eeu + «in Branches an: Agencies 
Austratian Governmen throughou! Australia 
Banking and Exchange Bus.nes- 1 éveft) vescription transacted. Banker: 















to the Government ot the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government! 
of the State of Queenstand. the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 


State of Tasmania. Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances eas sds £A 451,095,525 


Savings Bank Balances de ‘s 367,559,340 
Note Issue Department eos & 195,097,356 
Rural Credits Department... 2,508,625 
: Mortgage Bank Department ... see 1,752,835 
Other Items... ie ose abe 24,311,911 


£A.1,042,325,592 


A. H. LEWIS. Manaer 
tonden Office : OLD JEWRY, €.C.2. 
“et nasal AUSTRALIA: HOUSE, STRAND. W.C 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


° Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND- - - - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 







£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 


Applications invited for post of Warden, Wedgwood Memorial College, 
recently established as residential college by North Staffs Committee 
for Adult Education. Teaching subjects required, two of the following: 
History, Economies, Politics, Phil hy, Literature. Salary £700 a 
year, and residence.—Particulars from retary, Tutorial Classes Com- 
mittee, Rewley House,. Wellington Square, Oxford. Closing date 
April 30th. 


] SEEBOHM ROWNTREE (Hughenden Manor, High Wycombe) is 
« teeking for a Man of sound. education to help him in social work 
ot many Kinds, including the imvestigation of social problems. Essential 
qualifications required are: a keen interest in social reform on Liberal 
lines, a knowledge of social questions and social economics, a good 
statistical sense, and the power of getting on well with all kinds of 
people. Must work at Hughenden Manor. 


THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DBESIGN.—Applications are invited 

for the post of Deputy Director, at a salary of £1,350 :ising to £1,600. 
The qualifications required are: (1) Administrative capacity and ex- 
perience; (2) knowledge of industrial design; (3) practical experience 
in, or contacts with, industry.—Applications, nia, Rage particulars, 
including posts held, should be sent im writing. to Establishment 
Officer, The Council of Industrial Design. Tilbury House, Petty France, 
S.W.1. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Confidential.” 





N ANUFACTURERS of dog food require General Manager. A success- 
i ful officer after a probationary. pees may. be spceinted Mencates 
Director. Age not over. 45 years. echnical knowledge not essential. 
Kequirements are an understanding of production and sales develop- 
ment, a sense of general. administrative: responsibility, a capacity for 
hard work and a faculty. of engendering loyalty of staff to the organisa- 
tion. Very liberal remuneraion. Preference given to ex-Service man.— 
Apply in writing, giving complete details.of education and business ex- 
perrence and remuneration earned and why oe are interested, marking 
your pave. > ** Chairman,”’ to’ Masius and Fergusson, Ltd., 40 Berkeley 
Square, oie 





DMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE APPOINTMENT OF 
4 PRINCIPAL. Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Principal, at a salary of £2,500 per annum, with appropriate allowances, 
including board and suitable quarters at the College. The Principal 
will be the chief executive officer of the College, responsibie for both 
internal control and external relations; for the organisation of the 
courses and other-appropriate duties; and for taking some part in the 
work of instruction. Among the qualifications required are capacity 
for leadership experience and’ theoretical knowledge of organisation 
and administration, suitable’ academic: and‘ cultural background. 
Further psfticulars can be obtained from The Secretary to the Court 
ot Governors, 40, Berkeley Square, W.1. Applications, in writing. should 
reach the Seeretary not later than May Ist, 1946. 








BLE MAN, background of Law, Journalism, Economics, negotiation, 
4° executive ability. ex-Parliamentary Candidate, some capital. wishes 
discuss post demanding responsibility ami initiative—Box 184, The 
Economist. Bretteaham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


*XPORT TRADE.—THE MERCANTILE YEAR BOOK and Directory 
- Of - Exporters, the standard work since 1887, Published imid- 
Noyernber and now reprinted, giving ma thousands of names of. Im- 









orters throughout the world, the goods they buy and their confirming 
Gusés in this country. “' Expert Aid to Bxport:Trade:”" Price 20s, 7d. 
post tree from Lindley Jones and Brother. Ltd.. 58 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 





Printed in Great Britvin by St. Cremenrs Press, Lav. 
at Bretteahom House Uancater Place, Serand, London. WC. S. 








St., Kingsway, Lenden, W.c2. 


Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Brosdway. New York, 6.—-Saturday, March 23 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNOS STERLING - - - « £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PAEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A Morsr, C.B.E, 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in Enyiand ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 
ee! 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTp. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 

























ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - €15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED -_ - - . - €B8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID xe ° : €164,000,000 


Ce TRADE.—Experienced Executive, whose pre-war jp. 
ported commodity trade is controlled indefinitely, seeks Directo. 
ship, Partnership, salaried position with scope for initiative, zest fo 
work and organising ability. Early release from wartime job in Gover. 
ment-owned international trading organisation. Capital ayailabi. 
First-class references offered and expected.—Box 192, The Economis', 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


CONOMIC ASSISTANTS required by important Trade Association 
Applicants should possess Degree in Economics and Statistics 
with if possible some industrial experience.—Write, stating age, «- 
rience, if any, salary required, etc., to Box 193, The Economist, 
rettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 











YCONOMIST-ENGINEER, aged 30, Oxford University economis 
diploma, commerce degree Warsaw University, American engineer. 
ing degree; fluent German, Polish, Turkish, some French, experienced 
translator; engaged during the war in work for U.S, Army on Balkin 
affairs; at present lecturer in engineering, American Robert College 
Istanbul, Turkey; seeks temporary or permanent Post with British firm 
(journalism not excluded) in rere or Britain: which will give ful 
scope to his qualifications.—Box 194, The Economist, Brettenham Hous, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 








Re ee 33, seven years pre-war sales er 
perience in machine tools, mining equipment, steel products, etc, 
Continent and India, works’ ex ence during war, seeks employmet 
abroad (China preferred) with company or group.—Box 19%, Tk 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 








PAzis. April-May, English economist, 26, outstanding personality, 
_ proved ability, university, business, advisory, intelligence, jour 
nalistic, will undertake negotiations, reports or . contacts—busines, 
news or private; confidential and highest references available. Might 
consider permanent post France or-elsewhere.. Interview England 
France.—Write Box 196, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2. : 





LEADING COMPANY in the manufacture of detergent products 
4% and edible fats has an opening in the oils, fats and chemical 
division of its purchasing department. purchases for which the 
man. appointed will be responsible run well into seven figures sterling 
per annum. Only men of outstanding ability, therefore, should apply. 
and they should res be graduates in oil technology with pme- 
tical experience in oil broking and merchanting.—Write Box 197, Th 
Hconomist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


ih SSS CEE ONS are invited from Chartered Accountants or equiv 

lent, age not over 37, who have held executive appointments 1 
industry. hose appointed will be trained as consultants in ern 
administrative and cost control methods. Four-figure commenilé 
salary and excellent prospects. - Special arrangements are being 
for training men who have been prevented, through service in the Armed 
Forces, from obtaining the nece industrial experience. Send detail 
of education, qualifications and experience to Robson, Morrow and (0. 
59 New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


ee a en 











Sion Assistants required by London firm of Chartered Accountanls, 


basic remuneration and prospects to suitable applicanls— 
Please apply, giving full | particulars of qualifications, age, past exp 
ence and salary required, to Lawrence Robson and Co., Chere 
Accountants, 23 Harcourt ‘House. 19 Cavendish Square, London, ™ 
Mark envelope ‘“ Application.’’ 


et dR 


A SSISTANT required to Managing Director of London Company © 
<A ‘cerned with exploitation of Patent rights and development of 0 


ocesses.. Executive sition with ts,— Please 
we ~~ The Economist. Brettenham House, a ioher Place, Lond™® 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY in your own home, by sudyit 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you can secure an external Desre 
of London University (B.Com., B.A., B.Sc, B.Sc. (Econ.). LL.B. Expert and int® 
pensive tuition \also given for Accountancy and Secretarial Diplomas, Marr 
culation, Civil Service posts, etc: Write now, specifying interest for the ne 
100 page FREE book.‘ YOUR CAREER " to The Principal, The Rapid Rewls 
Cotlege ‘Estd: 1928) 6:913 Tuition House tondon, $.W.!9. 
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